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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


In  the  house  of  God 

By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


s we  begin  a new  centu- 
ry and  a new  millenni- 
um, interfaith  dialogue 
is  enabling  us  to  meet  and  to  get 
to  know  people  of  all  faiths  who 
celebrate  beauty  in  each  other 
and  in  creation,  who  strive  for  a 
world  of  justice  and  peace  so 
that  they  may  "stand  in  God's 
house." 

Pope  John  Paul  II  exemplifies 
in  word  and  deed  his  commit- 
ment to  journey  together  with 
people  of  all  faiths  "to  safeguard 
and  foster  on  behalf  of  all 
humankind,  social  justice,  moral 
values,  peace  and  freedom." 
Along  with  John  Paul  II's  inter- 
faith journey  we  highlight  some 
examples  of  Scarboro  Missions' 
involvement  in  interfaith  dia- 
logue and  of  the  united  efforts 
of  people  of  many  faiths  to  bet- 
ter know  and  understand  each 
other  and  to  cooperate  in  doing 
justice  and  seeking  peace. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  this  first 
issue  of  the  Year  2000  and  that  it 
will  call  you  and  help  you  cele- 
brate, as  Guru  Fatha  Singh  says 
in  his  article,  our  "oneness  of 
spirit." 

Number  of  magazine 
issues  reduced 

In  1999,  after  much  prayer, 
reflection,  and  dialogue,  we 
made  the  decision  to  reduce 
the  number  of  issues  we  pub- 
lish each  year  from  nine  to 
seven. 

We  did  this  with  some  reluc- 


"Who  can  stand  in 

THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD... 
THOSE  WHO  DO  JUSTICE, 
PEOPLE  WHO  SEEK 
PEACE" 

(Psalm  24). 


tance  because  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  is  our  primary  way  to 
share  our  missionary  journey 
with  you.  In  it  we  write  about 
"the  joys  and  the  hopes,  the 
griefs  and  the  anxieties  of  the 
people  of  this  age,  especially 
those  who  are  poor  or  in  any 
way  afflicted"  (Vatican  II  docu- 
ment, The  Church  in  the  Modern 
World).  These  are  the  peoples 
among  whom  we  have  the  privi- 
lege to  serve.  We  also  share  with 
you  issues  of  both  Church  and 
society;  issues  that  are  impor- 
tant and  that  challenge  us  as 
Christians. 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
we  intend  to  keep  on  doing  this, 
remembering  our  history  and 
sharing  the  newness  which  is 
and  will  be  very  much  a part  of 
our  story  as  we  journey  as  mis- 
sionaries into  this  new  decade 
and  beyond. 


Subscriptions 

Finally,  we  ask  all  of  you  to 
make  sure  to  subscribe  to  Scar- 
boro Missions  magazine. 

Due  to  new  postal  regula- 
tions we  may  be  facing  the  loss 
of  our  substantial  postal  sub- 
sidy. If  this  occurs,  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  postal  costs 
(600%!)  would  be  a terrible  loss 
of  our  benefactors'  money  and 
very  poor  stewardship  of  what 
you  have  given  to  us. 

You  can  help  us  keep  the 
magazine  postal  subsidy.  When 
you  send  in  your  donation  to  us, 
simply  include  a note  stating 
that  a portion  of  your  offering  is 
to  be  used  for  the  cost  of  your 
subscription  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  It's  that  easy. 

In  this  way,  we  will  be  in 
compliance  with  the  new  regu- 
lations and  will  maintain  our 
postal  subsidy.  The  only  draw- 
back is  that  we  cannot  issue  a 
tax  receipt  for  the  subscription 
portion  of  your  donation.  How- 
ever, we  are  sure  you  will  agree 
that  this  is  not  a drawback  when 
one  considers  the  amount  of 
money,  generously  donated  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  which  will 
be  saved  in  postage  costs  for  the 
magazine. 

As  we  enter  a new  century 
and  millennium  we  must  keep 
ever  new  our  faith  in  the  good 
we  do  and  the  love  we  share, 
that  these  are  stronger  than  evil 
and  death,  and  will  enable  us  to 
stand  in  God's  house!°° 
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J ohn  Paul  II 

3ntefi^aLtk  (3^iant 


By  Paul  McKenna 


/ ''yfc  he  religious  face  of  this  planet  is  changing. 
V / At  a dramatic  pace,  more  and  more  regions 
of  the  world  are  becoming  environments  of 
multiculture  and  multifaith.  At  the  root  of  this  phe- 
nomenon are  international  patterns  of  immigration. 
Throughout  this  century,  the  profound  and  world- 
wide movement  of  peoples  and  cultures  has  pro- 
voked a meeting  of  religions  that  is  new  to  history. 

This  historic  encounter  of  religions  is  accompa- 
nied by  another  remarkable  phenomenon — the  inter- 
faith dialogue  movement.  The  great  faiths  of  the  world 
are  now  talking  to  one  another  in  a fashion  that  is 
new  and  exciting.  And  Christianity  has  joined  the 
conversation. 

In  the  last  four  decades.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
worldwide  have  been  seriously  rethinking  their 
attitudes  toward  non-Christian  religions.  And  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  is  now  seen  as  a watershed 
event  in  this  new  openness  toward  Jews,  Muslims, 
Buddhists,  Hindus,  Aboriginals  and  others.  Indeed, 
the  Church  has  come  to  recognize  and  respect  the 
presence  of  grace,  truth,  and  holiness  in  other  reli- 
gions. 


Papal  Ecumenists 

John  XXIII  was  a natural-born  ecumenist.  For 

example,  while  serving  as  a Vatican 
diplomat  in  Greece  during  the 
Second  World  War,  Pope  John 
did  all  he  could  to  stop  the 
deportation  of  Jews.  So  great 
an  impression  did  he  make 
upon  the  Jewish  community 
of  Rome  that  the  Chief  Rabbi 
and  a number  of  his  congre- 
gants went  to  St.  Peter's  Square 
to  pray  for  the  dying  pontiff  dur- 
ing his  final  days. 

John  XXIII  convened  Vatican  II  out  of  a convic- 
tion that  the  Church  was  in  need  of  a renewal.  The 
theological  breakthroughs  of  this  "Ecumenical 
Council"  lead  to  ground-breaking  documents  on 
interfaith  dialogue,  religious  freedom  and  religious 
pluralism. 

Pope  John's  successor,  Paul  VI,  dreamed  of  a 
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Church  in  conversation  with  all  the  religions  and 
cultures  of  the  world.  Pope  Paul  became  the  chief 
architect  of  the  Secretariat  for  Non-Christians,  a 
Catholic  infrastructure  for  promoting  relations  with 
other  faiths.  In  1964,  he  published  Ecclesiam  Suam, 
the  first  encyclical  in  history  to  promote  interreli- 
gious dialogue. 

A Man  From  A Far  Country 

But  nothing  could  have  prepared  us  for  the  "man 
from  a far  country."  Pope  John  Paul  II  is  arguably 
the  most  influential  interfaith  figure  on  the  planet. 

In  fact,  his  ecumenical  genius  may  not  be  fully  rec- 
ognized until  well  into  the  new  millennium. 

The  Polish  Pope  readily  embraced  Paul  Vi's  com- 
mitment to  dialogue  and  quickly  expanded  the 
Church's  interreligious  outreach.  To  the  interfaith 
task,  the  new  Pope  brought  a practical,  hands-on 
approach  and  a tireless  capacity  for  travel.  In  most 
of  his  more  than  80  trips  abroad,  this  most  travelled 
and  most  global  of  Popes  has  met  with  leaders  of 
numerous  faiths.  In  fact  he  has  often  requested  such 
meetings,  particularly  in  countries  where  Christians 
are  in  a minority. 

Interreligious  encounters  have  also  been  a staple 
of  John  Paul's  daily  ministry  in  Rome.  A prolific 
writer,  he  is  responsible  for  a staggering  output  of 
documents,  statements  and  speeches  on  the  topic  of 
interfaith. 

According  to  Sr.  Donna  Geernaert,  Director  of 
Ecumenism  for  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops: 

"The  Pope  is  convinced  that  all  religions  need  to 
collaborate  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  that  they 
need  to  do  this  from  a spiritual  perspective.  Religious 
belief  which  teaches  the  value  and  dignity  of  all  life 
urges  men  and  women  of  good  will  to  commit  their 
energies  to  eliminate  hunger,  poverty,  ignorance, 
persecution,  discrimination  and  every  form  of 
enslavement  of  the  human  spirit.  Without  a spiritual 
framework,  the  Pope  maintains,  the  world  will  not  be 
able  to  adequately  face  the  many  problems  of  justice, 
peace  and  human  development  that  call  for  urgent 
solutions." 


L'Osservatore  Romano/Arturo  Mari 


From  boyhood  to  the  throne  of  Peter,  Karol 
Wojtyla  has  demonstrated  a special  gift  for  Jewish- 
Christian  relations,  a gift  now  recognized  by  Jews 
worldwide.  Having  lived  through  the  horrors  of 
Nazi  occupation,  he  has  made  the  improvement  of 
relations  with  the  Jews  a key  goal  of  his  papacy. 

John  Paul  II  has  forged  dramatic  new  bonds  with 
Islam,  the  Muslim  religion.  Religious  and  political 
leaders  from  the  Muslim  world  regularly  visit  Rome 
to  meet  and  consult  with  him.  His  meetings  with 
Muslims  around  the  world  and  at  the  Vatican  have 
been  so  numerous  that  observers  have  lost  count. 

This  interfaith  pilgrim  has  met  with  representa- 
tives of  many  other  religions  as  well.  During  his 
travels,  he  has  consistently  demonstrated  respect  for 
local  religious  cultures,  for  example,  Hinduism, 
Buddhism  and  Aboriginal  traditions. 

A Church  Penitential 

Mahatma  Gandhi  is  perhaps  the  best-known 
interfaith  activist  of  the  20th  century.  He  believed 
that  one  cannot  even  begin  the  interfaith  conversa- 
tion unless  one  is  somehow  possessed  of  the  gift  of 
humility.  In  tune  with  this  Gandhian  wisdom.  Pope 
John  Paul  recognizes  that  there  will  never  be  recon- 
ciliation among  the  world's  religions  without  the 
necessary  first  steps  of  confession,  forgiveness  and 
restitution. 

The  authenticity  of  his  ecumenism  is  evidenced 
by  a willingness  to  publicly  admit  the  historical 
mistakes  of  Catholics,  particularly  when  those  mis- 
takes involved  the  mistreatment  of  people  of  other 
faiths.  And  despite  protestations  from  various  levels 
of  the  Church,  the  Pope  has  persevered  in  this  peni- 
tential project,  a project  which  he  describes  as  "a 
healing  of  memories." 


“7S  y dialogue,  we  let  God 

be  present  in  our  midst, 

for  as  we  open  ourselves  to  one 

another,  we  open  ourselves  to  God." 

(Pope  John  Paul  II) 


The  papal  interfaith  journey  of  Karol  Wojtyla 
begins  in  October  of  1978.  Let  us  now  map  his 
courageous  route: 

1978  First  Papal  Audience 

The  new  Pope  surprises  everyone  by  granting  his 
first  papal  audience  to  a Jewish  friend  from  his 
childhood. 

1979  Auschwitz 

During  his  first  papal  tour  of  his  native  Poland,  John 
Paul  visits  Auschwitz.  In  so  doing,  he  becomes  the 
first  Pope  in  history  to  visit  a former  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camp. 

1979  Christians  & Muslims  in  Turkey 

In  his  first  trip  to  a predominantly  Muslim  country, 
the  Holy  Father  addresses  the  Christian  population 
of  Turkey: 

"It  is  urgent  today,  when  Christians  and  Muslims 
have  entered  a new  period  of  history,  to  recognize 
and  develop  the  spiritual  bonds  which  unite  us  in 
order  to  safeguard  and  foster,  on  behalf  of  all 
mankind,  social  justice,  moral  values,  peace  and 
freedom." 

1981  A Muslim  Greeting  in  the  Philippines 

Governor  Dimaporo,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Mus- 
lims of  the  Philippines,  addresses  the  Pope  during 
his  papal  visit  there: 

"Your  Holiness'  visit  is  doubly  significant  for  us 
Muslims,  for  it  conveys  with  great  emphasis  the 
universality  of  the  search  for  peace  and  love.  Chris- 
tians and  Muslims  must  love  and  understand  one 
another.. .we  Muslims. ..look  up  to  your  Holiness  and 
the  Christian  congregation  as  those  described  in  the 
Holy  Qur'an  as  the  nearest  people  to  ours." 

1984  Buddhist  Hospitality  in  Thailand 

During  his  papal  visit  to  Thailand,  the  Holy  Father 
is  invited  to  a Buddhist  temple.  This  encounter  is 
followed  by  papal  words  of  praise  for  the  "ancient 
and  venerable  wisdom"  found  in  Buddhism  and  "its 
special  sensitivity  to  the  renunciation  of  violence." 
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1984  Pope  Visits  Canada:  During  his  visit  to  one  of  Canada's  earliest  Native 

Christian  missions,  St.  Marie  Among  the  Hurons,  in  Midland,  Ontario, 

John  Paul  declares,  "Christ,  in  the  members  of  his  body,  is  himself  Indian." 


1985  Muslim  Youth 

At  the  invitation  of  the  King  of  Morocco,  John  Paul 
visits  Casablanca  where  he  addresses  80,000  Muslim 
youth  on  the  values  common  to  Christianity  and 
Islam. 

198  6 Visit  to  Rome's  Synagogue 

The  pontiffs  visit  to  Rome's  chief  synagogue  marks 
the  first  time  in  history  that  a Pope  has  entered  a 
Jewish  house  of  worship.  In  his  speech,  John  Paul 
reiterates  the  Second  Vatican  Council's  condemna- 
tion of  all  discrimination  toward  Jews. 

198  6 World  Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace 

Pope  John  Paul  invites  leaders  of  the  world's  reli- 
gions to  Assisi,  Italy,  to  pray  and  fast  for  world 
peace.  In  so  doing,  he  becomes  the  first  prominent 
religious  leader  in  history  to  convene  such  a gather- 
ing. 

1986  The  Religions  of  India 

At  the  beginning  of  his  pastoral  visit  to  Hindu-dom- 
inated India,  the  Holy  Father  emphasizes  his 
immense  respect  for  the  many  religions  of  this 
ancient  culture  and  he  prays  for  dialogue  and  inter- 
religious cooperation.  (Hindus  form  80%  of  India's 
population;  Christians  less  than  2%.) 
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1987  Apology  to  Canada's  First  Peoples 

During  his  visit  to  Fort  Simpson,  North  West 
Territories,  the  Pope  apologizes  for  any  role  the 
Church  played  in  the  destruction  of  Native  culture 
in  Canada. 

1987  Affirming  Native  Culture 

In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  John  Paul  addresses  a Native 
gathering: 

"The  early  encounter  between  your  traditions  and 
the  European  way  of  life  was. ...a  harsh  and  painful 
reality  for  you.  The  cultural  oppression,  the  injus- 
tices, the  destruction  of  your  life,  your  traditional 
societies  must  be  acknowledged...!  encourage  you  to 
keep  alive  your  language,  your  culture,  the  values 
and  customs  which  have  served  you  well  in  the  past. 
These  things  benefit  not  only  yourselves  but  the 
entire  human  family." 

When  a Pope  asks  for  forgiveness; 

The  mea  culpas  of  John  Paul  II 

[Alba  House  1998;  Author:  Luigi  Accattoli.]  This 
powerful  book  examines  Pope  John  Paul's  min- 
istry of  apology  for  mistakes  made  by  Catholics 
across  the  centuries.  These  mistakes  include  the 
mistreatment  of  persons  of  other  religions. 


John  Paul  II  and  Interreligious  Dialogue 

[Orbis  Books,  1999;  Editors:  Byron  Sherwin  and 
Harold  Kasimov.]  A new  book  containing  essays 
and  responses  from  people  of  various  faith  tradi- 
tions reflecting  on  the  Pope's  interfaith  work. 


Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious 
Dialogue 

The  Secretariat  for  Non-Christians  is  renamed  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue.  The 
Council,  which  is  both  a sign  and  a structure  of  the 
Church's  desire  to  dialogue  with  other  religions,  is 
very  much  an  expression  of  the  Holy  Father's  inter- 
faith goals. 

A Call  to  Repentance 

Rabbi  Jack  Bempoard  of  Lawrence,  New  York,  com- 
ments on  the  Pope's  initiatives  in  Jewish-Catholic 
relations: 

"By  Jewish  standards,  John  Paul  II  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  begun  their  repentance.  It  can 
only  become  perfect  with  time,  when  it  is  the  person- 
al repentance  of  every  Catholic  in  the  world." 

Encyclical,  Redemptor  Hominis 

This  important  mission  encyclical  contains  a strong 
interreligious  theme.  John  Paul  declares,  "Each 
member  of  the  faithful  and  all  Christian  communi- 
ties are  called  to  practice  interfaith  dialogue." 

1991  A Greeting  to  Muslims 

Since  1967,  the  Church  has  been  sending  an  annual 
greeting  to  all  the  world's  Muslims  at  the  end  of 
Ramadan,  a month  of  fasting.  This  year,  the  Holy 
Father  gives  the  message  himself  because  he  wishes 
to  pledge  the  Church's  support  to  victims  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  and  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Great  Religions  of  Asia 

Speaking  in  Rome,  the  Pope  reflects  on  the  Church's 
dialogue  with  Hindus  and  Buddhists: 

"Dialogue  with  the  great  religions  of  Asia  recalls  for 
us  the  universal  value  of  self-discipline,  silence  and 
contemplation  in  developing  the  human  person  and 
in  opening  hearts  to  God  and  neighbour." 


Vatican  II  & the  Muslims 

In  his  address  to  Muslim  leaders  during  a visit  to 
Senegal,  a majority  Muslim  country,  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  quotes  from  the  documents  of  Vati- 
can II: 

"The  Church  has  a high  esteem  for  Muslims,  who 
worship  God,  who  is  one,  living  and  subsistent, 
merciful  and  almighty,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  who  has  also  spoken  to  men." 

199  Slavery 

In  a symbolic  gesture  of  fellowship  with  those  who 
suffered  the  humiliation  of  slavery,  the  Pope  visits 
the  Senegalese  island  of  Goree,  the  main  point  of 
departure  for  over  20  million  slaves  shipped  to  the 
Americas: 

"I  have  come  to  pay  my  respects  to  all  the  unknown 
victims... unfortunately  our  civilization  which  calls 
itself  Christian  turned  its  back  on  the  practice  of 
slavery." 

Warsaw's  Jewish  Ghetto 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  War- 
saw uprising,  the  Holy  Father  dedicates  the  follow- 
ing words  to  the  Jewish  community  in  Poland: 

"As  Christians  and  Jews,  following  the  example  of 
Abraham,  we  are  called  to  be  a blessing  for  the  world 
(Genesis  12:2).  This  is  a common  task  awaiting  us.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  for  us,  Christians  and  Jews,  to 
be  first  a blessing  to  one  another." 

Israel-Vatican  Accord 

Israel  and  the  Vatican  establish  full  diplomatic  ties, 
easing  centuries  of  discord.  Pope  John  Paul  figures 
as  a major  player  in  this  dramatic  breakthrough. 

Bishops  of  the  Arab  Regions 

The  pontiff  addresses  the  Bishops  of  the  Arab 
Regions: 

"Be  scrupulous  in  seeking  interreligious  dialogue 
with  Judaism  and  Islam;  make  a constant  effort  to 
understand  one  another  better;  work  constructively 
in  different  areas;  encourage  the  development  of 
persons  and  a harmonious  society." 
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World  Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace:  On  October  27, 1986,  in  the  context  of  the 
International  Year  of  Peace,  Pope  John  Paul  invited  representatives  of 
other  Christian  Churches  and  of  the  major  world  religions  to  come  on  pil- 
grimage to  Assisi  to  pray  for  peace.  He  saw  this  event  as  "a  concrete  exam- 
ple...of  what  is  presupposed  and  signified  by  the  commitment  to  ecu- 
menism and  interfaith  dialogue  which  was  recommended  and  promoted 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council." 


1994  World  Conference  On  Religion  And  Peace 

Pope  John  Paul  gives  the  inaugural  address  at  the 
international  assembly  of  the  World  Conference  On 
Religion  And  Peace,  held  in  Italy.  This  organization, 
which  is  the  largest  interfaith  body  in  the  world, 
works  for  justice  and  world  peace  by  promoting 
cooperation  among  religions. 

1994  Bishops  of  Bangladesh 

Speaking  to  the  Bishops  of  Bangladesh,  a majority 
Muslim  country,  the  Pope  declares  that  the  Church 
must  respect  the  religious  traditions  and  cultures  of 
all  peoples. 

Israel's  Chief  Rabbi 

The  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  meets  with  the 
Chief  Rabbi  of  Israel.  This  historic  interreligious 
summit  takes  place  at  the  Pope's  summer  residence. 

1994  Fighting  Religious  Intolerance 

In  recognition  of  Pope  John  Paul's  "embrace  of  the 
Jewish  people"  and  his  battle  against  religious  intol- 
erance on  a worldwide  scale,  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  Brith  (USA)  publishes  a Hebrew 
version  of  A Letter  to  A Jewish  Friend.  This  book 
chronicles  Karol  Wojtyla's  childhood  friendship 
with  a Jewish  boy. 

1995  "That  all  may  be  one" 

John  Paul  publishes  Ut  Unum  Sint,  a major  encycli- 
cal on  interchurch  cooperation.  The  Pope's  ground- 
breaking overtures  toward  other  world  religions 
have  been  complemented  by  his  efforts  to  achieve 
unity  among  Christian  denominations. 


1995  National  Jewish  Book  Award 

The  Holy  Father  wins  the  National 
Jewish  Book  Award  (USA)  for  his 
volume.  Spiritual  Pilgrimage:  Texts  on 
Jews  and  Judaism.  This  book  is  a col- 
lection of  the  Pope's  writings  (1979- 
1995)  on  Jews  and  Judaism. 

1995  Greeting  to  Buddhists 

During  his  visit  to  Sri  Lanka,  a 
predominantly  Buddhist  country, 
John  Paul  asserts: 

"I  express  my  highest  regards  for  the  followers  of 
Buddhism  with  its  four  values  of  loving  kindness, 
compassion,  sympathetic  joy  and  equanimity... 

I reassure  everyone  of  the  Catholic  Church's  desire 
for  interreligious  dialogue  and  cooperation." 

1996  The  Environment 

Speaking  to  a Muslim-Christian  conference  on  the 
environment,  the  Pope  tells  scholars  of  both  reli- 
gions that  the  world's  resources  are  limited  and  it  is 
a "specific  moral  duty"  to  conserve  them  for  future 
generations. 

1997  Lebanon 

Muslims  and  Christians  line  the  streets  of  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  to  cheer  the  Holy  Father  during  his  papal 
tour. 

1997  Pope  Admits  Church  Culpability 

An  Italian  journalist  publishes  a book  about  the 
Pope  in  which  he  claims  that  on  94  occasions,  John 
Paul  II  has  publicly  acknowledged  Church  mistakes. 
These  mistakes  include  the  past  mistreatment  of 
Jews,  Protestants  and  Aboriginals. 

1997  Anti-Judaism 

Fifty  Catholic  theologians  gather  in  Rome  to  explore 
the  Christian  roots  of  anti-Judaism.  In  his  address  to 
the  conference,  the  pontiff  states  that  the  Church 
had  promoted  "erroneous  and  unjust  interpretations 
of  the  Scriptures"  that  did  not  encourage  people  to 
renounce  anti-semitism. 
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9 97-2C0C  A Time  of  Renewal 

9 no anticipati°n  of  the  Jubilee  Year,  the 
^ U U Holy  Father  in  1994  implements  a three- 
year  period  of  general  renewal  for  the  Church.  He 
identifies  ecumenical  and  interfaith  dialogue  as  a 
"fundamental  task"  during  this  preparatory  time. 


1998  Australia's  Aborigines 

Australia's  bishops  ask  forgiveness  from  the  coun- 
try's Aborigines  for  any  part  the  Church  played  in 
causing  them  suffering.  Some  observers  trace  the 
roots  of  this  apology  to  John  Paul's  1987  visit  to 
Australia. 

1998  Papal  Prayer  for  Jews 

In  response  to  a request  by  Jewish  and  Catholic 
leaders  in  Poland,  the  Pope  writes  a prayer  for  Jews. 
Its  publication  is  meant  to  spur  dialogue  and  help 
dispel  lingering  anti-semitism  in  that  country. 

1998  Catholic-Muslim  Dialogue  Commission 


With  support  from  the  Holy  Father,  Muslim  and 
Vatican  officials  establish  the  first  permanent,  offi- 
cial channel  for  discussions  between  the  two  reli- 
gions. 

1998  The  Inquisition 

At  John  Paul's  urging,  the  Vatican  sponsors  an  inter- 
national symposium  in  which  the  Church  examines 
itself  in  terms  of  the  Inquisition.  Protestants,  Mus- 
lims and  Jews  were  persecuted  during  the  Inquisi- 
tion period. 

1998  We  Remember:  A Reflection  On  The  Shoah 

In  a long-awaited  document  on  the  Holocaust,  the 
Church  expresses  repentance  for  those  Christians 
who  failed  to  oppose  Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
The  reflection  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Pope. 

1998  Catholic-Jewish  Liaison 

With  support  from  John  Paul  II,  the  International 
Catholic-Jewish  Liaison  Committee  establishes  a 
working  group  of  historians  and  theologians  to 
continue  examining  the  conduct  of  Catholics  during 
the  Holocaust  period. 


Invitation  to  the  Holy  Land 

The  Israeli  government  and  the  Palestinian  National 
Authority  agree  to  co-host  a papal  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

1999  Poland's  Muslims 

John  Paul  meets  with  Muslim  leaders  in  his  native 
Poland. 

1999  Muslim- Christian  Dialogue 

Iranian  President  Mohammad  Khatami  visits  Pope 
John  Paul  at  the  Vatican  to  discuss  the  improvement 
of  Muslim-Christian  relations  on  a worldwide  scale. 
This  meeting  signals  a major  step  forward;  Khatami 
is  president  of  the  55-nation  Muslim  Conference. 

1999  Mahatma  Gandhi 

In  his  second  visit  to  India,  the  Pope  prays  and  pays 
homage  at  a memorial  to  Mahatma  Gandhi.  This 
celebrated  Hindu  saint  and  apostle  of  nonviolence 
endures  as  a courageous  symbol  of  interracial,  inter- 
cultural,  and  interreligious  cooperation. 

1999  Interreligious  Summit  at  the  Vatican 

The  Vatican  welcomes  230  representatives  of  the 
world's  religions  to  search  for  ways  to  promote 
harmony  among  religions  in  the  new  millennium. 
This  interreligious  gathering,  the  largest  ever  con- 
vened by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  succeeds  as  a 
colourful  and  powerful  testament  to  the  persevering 
interfaith  spirit  of  Karol  Wojtyla. 

Mea  Culpa 

On  Ash  Wednesday  of  the  Jubilee  Year,  the  Pope  is 
expected  to  pronounce  a mea  culpa  for  the  past  faults 
of  Christians.  For  John  Paul,  these  faults  include  the 
mistreatment  of  persons  of  other  faiths. °° 

Visit  to  the  Holy  Land 

The  Holy  Father  is  scheduled  to  visit  Israel  and  the 
Palestinian  Territories  at  the  end  of  March. 

Paul  McKenna  organizes  interfaith  workshops  for  the 
general  public  and  for  high  school  students.  See  advertise- 
ment on  page  23. 
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Vatican  Interfaith  Summit 

In  October  1999,  230  representatives  of  20  world  religions 
converged  upon  the  Vatican.  These  faith  pilgrims  from  all 
over  the  planet  were  guests  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the  Pon- 
tifical Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue. 

They  came  to  Rome  to  set  goals  for  interfaith  cooperation  in 
the  new  millennium.  Speaker  after  speaker  argued  that  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  world's  religions  can  and  must  root  out 
hatred,  violence  and  gross  economic  disparity.  During  the 
meeting  the  participants  drafted  a common  declaration  to 
demonstrate  the  power  of  interreligious  collaboration. 

Invitees  from  Canada  included  T.  Sher  Singh,  a Sikh  from 
Guelph,  Ontario,  and  Deo  Kernahan  from  the  Toronto  Hindu 
Community.  Deo  is  also  a founding  member  of  the  Scarboro 
Missions  Interfaith  Desk  and  a broadcaster  with  Vision  TV. 
Reflecting  upon  the  Vatican  interfaith  gathering,  Deo  said: 

"The  Vatican  conference  on  interreligious  dialogue  was 
a triumph  of  a Church  that  seeks  to  promote  interfaith 
harmony.  At  this  gathering  all  religions  sat  as  equals  and 
shared  their  hopes  that  interreligious  collaboration  will 
forge  a human  family  ruled  by  justice  and  peace. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  challenges  of  the  future  lie  in 
the  encounter  between  materialism  and  spirituality, 
between  globalization  and  isolationism.  Salvation,  it  was 
agreed,  lies  in  the  universal  spirit  of  religion."°° 


Prior  to  travelling  to  the  Vatican  for  the  largest  interfaith  gathering 
ever  convened  by  the  Catholic  Church,  T.  Sher  Singh,  a Sikh  (right) 
and  Deo  Kernahan,  a Hindu  (centre)  were  given  a send-off  by  the 
Catholic  community  at  the  Toronto  Newman  Centre.  Shown  here 
with  them  is  Bishop  Nicola  de  Angelis  (left).  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto,  and  Canada's  representative  for  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue. 


Blessings  from  the  Pope 

After  sending  Pope  John  Paul  II  a 
copy  of  Scarboro  Missions'  February 
1998  interfaith  issue,  " Catholics  and 
the  Interfaith  Conversation" , we 
received  the  following  reply: 

The  Holy  Father  has  received 
the  kind  letter  and  recent  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  which  you  and 
Father  O'Toole  sent  to  him  and 
he  has  asked  me  to  thank  you.  He 
very  much  appreciates  your 
thoughtful  gesture  and  gives 
thanks  to  God  for  your  service  of 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world. 

Invoking  upon  you  and  your 
collaborators  a fresh  outpouring 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  His 
Holiness  cordially  imparts  his 
Apostolic  Blessing. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

Msgr.  Pedro  Lopez  Quintana 

Assessor,  Secretariat  of  State 

The  Vatican 


Greetings  to  Canada’s 
Hindu  community 

Last  fall  Scarboro  Missions,  in 
a letter  to  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Hindus,  extended 
Diwali  greetings  to  all  Hindus  in 
Canada.  Diwali,  the  Festival  of 
Lights,  is  the  most  important 
feast  in  the  Hindu  calendar. 

This  interfaith  gesture  was 
inspired  by  the  Vatican's 
Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue.  In  1995 
the  Council  issued  a letter  to  the 
worldwide  Hindu  community 
on  the  Feast  of  Diwali.  The  letter 
called  for  closer  cooperation 
between  Hindus  and  Catholics, 
particularly  in  promoting  reli- 
gious values. 

The  interfaith  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  continues  to 
be  inspired  by  the  best-known 
Hindu  of  the  20th  century, 
Mahatma  Gandhi. 
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Scarboro  receives  Racial 
Harmony  Award 

Last  year  Scarboro  Missions' 
Interfaith  Desk  was  presented 
with  the  Racial  Harmony  Award  by 
the  Community  and  Race  Relations 
Committee  of  Toronto  East 
(Scarborough).  The  award  recog- 
nizes Scarboro  Missions'  efforts  to 
promote  harmony  among  religions, 
cultures  and  races  through  its  inter- 
faith work  over  the  last  five  years. 

The  Racial  Harmony  Award  was 
accepted  by  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  Editor 
of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  and 
founding  member  of  Scarboro' s 
Interfaith  Desk. 

During  the  1970s  Scarboro 
Missions  was  active  in  the  struggle 
against  apartheid  and  distributed  an 
audiovisual  presentation.  Banking  on 
South  Africa,  showing  the  complicity 
of  countries  of  the  North  in  the  sys- 
tem of  apartheid. 


Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Gerald  Curry 
(second  from  left)  and  other  recipients  of 
the  Racial  Harmony  Award  presented  by 
the  Scarborough  Community  and  Race 
Relations  Committee.  Fr.  Curry  accepted 
the  award  on  behalf  of  Scarboro 
Missions. 


Panelists  at  Scarboro  Missions'  first  interfaith  event. 

L-R:  Rabbi  Perry  Cohen  (Judaism),  Laverne  Jacobs  (Ojibway), 
Anne  Gelsheimer  (Buddhism),  Brit  Karina-Regan  (Baha'i),  Irena 
Upenieks  (Jainism),  Rosalee  Bender  (Mennonite  Christian),  Amir 
Hussain  (Islam).  Not  pictured  here  is  Deo  Kernahan  of  the  Hindu 
community  who  gave  the  keynote  address. 

The  Gandhi  Series 


In  the  fall  of  1995  Scarboro  Missions  sponsored  its  first 
interfaith  event.  Members  of  eight  world  faiths  were 
invited  to  comment  on  Gandhian  nonviolence  from  the 
perspective  of  their  various  religions. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  has  been  a key 
inspiration  for  the  interfaith  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions.  This  celebrat- 
ed Hindu  saint  used  the  philoso- 
phy of  nonviolence  to  promote 
interracial,  intercultural  and 
interreligious  cooperation.  In 
the  end  he  was  assassinated 
by  a Hindu  extremist  protest- 
ing Gandhi's  persistent  out- 
reach to  India's  Muslim  minori- 
ty.  Articles  on  Gandhi  and  his 
thoughts  on  nonviolence  and  on 
mission  appeared  in  the  April  1995 
and  April  1996  editions  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine. 

Scarboro  Missions  has  invited  representatives  from  reli- 
gions to  speak  about  the  place  of  nonviolence  in  their  faith 
traditions.  These  interfaith  seminars  have  been  entitled  "the 
Gandhi  Series". 
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Interfaith  Events 


Interfaith  & the  environment 

Throughout  the  1990s,  the  Centre  for  Study  of 
World  Religions  at  Harvard  University  sponsored 
ten  conferences  on  the  environment.  People  of 
numerous  faith  traditions  participated  in  these 
gatherings.  Professors  John  Grim  and  Mary  Evelyn 
Tucker  were  the  key  organizers.  These  two  Catholic 
academics  believe  that  the  world's  religions  can  and 
must  cooperate  in  challenging  the  environmental 
crisis. 


In  March,  1999,  Professors  Grim  and  Tucker 
brought  their  message  to  Toronto,  participating  in 
two  educational  events  co-sponsored  by  Scarboro 
Missions  and  the  Elliot  Allen  Institute  for  Theology 
and  Ecology.  At  the  first  event,  held  at  Scarboro's 
Mission  Centre,  the  American  professors  entered 
into  a lively  dialogue  with  guests  from  the  follow- 
ing traditions:  Aboriginal,  Anglican,  Baha'i,  Bud- 
dhist, Jain,  Jewish,  Mennonite,  Muslim,  Presbyter- 
ian, Roman  Catholic,  Sikh,  Zoroastrian,  Unitarian, 
United  Church. °°  ( See  photo  below.) 


Above:  Interfaith  dialogue  circle  featuring  14  faith  groups. 
Below:  The  following  evening  Drs.  Grim  and  Tucker 
lecture  to  a multifaith  audience  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  (also  co-sponsored  by  Scarboro  Missions). 


Religion  & the  media 

Buddhist  nuns  and  monks  at  the  keynote  address 
given  by  Haroon  Siddiqui  for  Scarboro  Missions 
"Religion  and  the  Media"  conference  in  1998.  Siddiqui, 
a Muslim,  is  a highly  respected  commentator  and 
editorial  page  editor  emeritus  at  The  Toronto  Star. 
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Interfaith  Events 


Dialogue  with  the  Hindu  community 


I 


i 

I 
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In  the  spring  of  1999  the  Scarboro  Missions  Inter- 
faith Desk  animated  another  event  focusing  on  faith 
and  the  environment.  The  Vedic  Cultural  Centre,  a 
Hindu  temple  in  Markham,  Ontario,  invited 
Scarboro  Missions  to  co-sponsor  an  interre- 
ligious gathering  at  the  temple.  Five  hun- 
dred people,  including  120  Catholic  high 
school  students,  participated  in  the  three- 
part  program. 

The  morning  session  began  with  a 
Hindu  worship  service  that  included 
chant,  singing,  ritual,  prayer  and  a 
reflection.  Guests  were  then  invited  to 
the  dining  room  to  share  in  a tasty 
Indian  meal  prepared  and  served  by 
members  of  the  congregation. 

The  afternoon  program  featured  a 
panel  of  speakers  from  nine  religions. 

Faith  representatives  commented  on 
how  each  of  their  religions  speaks  to 
the  issue  of  caring  for  the  environ- 
ment. These  presentations  were 
followed  by  a lively  interactive 
encounter  with  the  audience. °° 


Faith  representatives  at  the  Hindu  temple  event: 

Back  row,  L-R:  John  Robinson  (Aboriginal),  David 
Hampton  (Buddhism),  David  Hart  (Judaism),  Fr.  Ray 
O'Toole  (Scarboro  Missions),  Dr.  Ram  (Hinduism),  Deo 
Kernahan  (Hinduism).  Front  row,  L-R:  Prakash  Mody 
(Jainism),  Gail  Turner  (Presbyterian  Christian),  Guru  Fatha 
Singh  Khalsa  (Sikhism),  Yasmin  Ratansi  (Muslim), 

Nancy  Dinnigan-Prashad  (Baha'i). 


Scarboro’s  lay  missionaries  take  part  in  interfaith  dialogue 

Photo  above:  Candidates  in  Scarboro's  lay  preparation  program  share  a meal  with  representatives  from  six  faith 
traditions.  In  recent  years,  interfaith  dialogue  has  become  part  of  the  training  program  for  lay  mission  candidates 
who  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  dialogue  with  members  of  several  faiths. 

This  exposure  prepares  them  for  intercultural  and  interreligious  challenges  in  overseas  mission. 


Alo  hum  ah  Life  to^etket 
YOltkout  a wotLd  etklc  fet  tke  nations 
AJo  peace  avnon % tke  nations 
YOltkout  peace  amon$  tke  zeLl^lons 
No  peace  an\on$  tke  teLl^lons 
YOltkout  dialogue  a*non$  tke  teLl^lons 
Hans  Rung 

Special  thanks  to  Father  James  Kroeger,  MM 

a nterfaith  dialogue  presents  new  and  daunting  challenges  for  Christian  mission.  All  over  the 
H planet,  Christian  theologians  are  struggling  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Christian  mission 
in  light  of  this  new  conversation  with  other  religions. 

One  of  these  theologians  is  Fr.  James  Kroeger,  a Maryknoll  missioner  with  more  than  two 
decades  of  experience  in  the  Philippines  and  Bangladesh.  He  holds  a doctorate  in  missiology 
from  the  Gregorian  University  and  his  most  recent  book  is  "Living  Mission". 

Fr.  Kroeger  is  particularly  concerned  about  the  relationship  between  evangelization  and 
interfaith  dialogue  in  the  modern  Church.  This  theme  is  summarized  in  his  excellent  article 
entitled  "Milestones  in  Interreligious  Dialogue"  (Published  in  Review  for  Religions,  May-June 
1997;  and  Omnis  Terra,  March  1997.) 

Scarboro  Missions  magazine  has  benefitted  greatly  from  Fr.  Kroeger's  research  and  writing  in 
the  field  of  missiology.  In  fact,  his  work  was  a major  resource  for  our  special  February  1998 
edition,  "Catholics  and  the  Interfaith  Conversation". 
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Mission,  dialogue  & world  religions  in  schools 


1 


G7\  aniel  Kingdon,  a retired  Catholic  school  principal,  is  the  director 
^ — ' of  religious  education  at  Newman  Theological  College  in 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  Kingdon's  Ph.D.  dissertation,  completed  in  1997, 
focuses  on  the  teaching  of  world  religions  in  public  and  Catholic 
schools. 

In  the  dissertation,  he  states  that  the  mission  of  the  Catholic  Church 
involves  sharing  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  with  everyone.  Catholic  schools 
are  one  environment  in  which  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  can  be 
announced.  However,  Catholic  students,  says  Kingdon,  need  to  be 
exposed  to  the  religious  expressions  of  other  world  faiths: 


"When  the  notion  of  a religious  sense  of  life  is  affirmed,  and  com- 
bined with  the  strongest  support  for  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom 
of  conscience  for  all  people,  the  milieu  is  created  that  values  all  forms 
of  religious  expression.  This  religious  base  within  Catholic  schools 
allows  for  the  conversation  with  the  world's  religions." 


Kingdon  also  comments  on  the 
interfaith  work  of  Scarboro  Missions: 

"A  leading  example  of  the  people 
who  are  open  to  conversation  with  the 
world's  religions  is  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  in  Canada.  This 
Society  is  charged  with  preaching  the 
Gospel  overseas.  It  is  instructive  to  note 
that  their  magazine,  Scarboro  Missions, 
has  published  numerous  articles  on  the 
world  religions. ..For  (Scarboro  Mis- 
sions) it  seems  that  the  notion  of  'con- 
verting the  heathen'  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a dialogue  with  others  who 
share  a religious  view  of  the  world. 

This  movement  seems  to  parallel  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  sent  out  by 
Asoka,  the  ancient  Buddhist  emperor, 
or  the  willingness  of  yogis  to  share 
Hindu  meditation  practice  with  Chris- 
tians. People  can  witness  to  their  faith, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  appreciation 
and  respect  for  the  beliefs  of  others." 

In  recent  years,  Scarboro  Missions 
articles  on  world  religions  and  interfaith 
dialogue  have  been  used  in  schools  across 
Canada. °° 
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“7&i{  dialogue 


we  let  (2)od  be  present 
In  ou.i  midst,  fio?  a.s  we 
open  ourselves  to  one 
Another,  we  open 
ouiselves  to  (?)od” 

(Pape  John  Paul  W 
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Scarboro  Missions 

...In  Your  Will 

\ou  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  for  you  with  a 
large  portion  tax-free.  This  is  a high 
yield  investment  during  your  life- 
time and  an  investment  in  the  future 
of  the  mission  of  the  church. 

(Note:  You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or 
over  to  participate.) 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 

Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 


Apt  # 


City/Town 


World  Faiths  Study  Package 

Contains  articles  from  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  and  other 
sources  on  the  major  world  religions  and  the  Catholic  Church's 
dialogue  with  them.  Cost:  $15  each,  plus  postage.  Order  from  Scar- 
boro Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Fax:  416-261-7135;  Email:  sfmmag@web.net 


Province 


Postal  Code 


■ Your  reference  # 

1 (see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label)  I 
I Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro  Missions, 

1 2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON, 

I M1M  1M4.  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815.  I 

I I 
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Students  from 
Neil  McNeil 
Catholic  high 
school  participate 
in  an  interfaith 
dialogue  circle 
with  representa- 
tives from  several 
faith  groups. 


RETREAT  DAYS 

In  recent  years  Scarboro  Missions 
has  been  hosting  World  Religions 
retreat  days  for  high  school  students. 
Representatives  of  five  or  six  faith 
traditions  spend  the  day  with  the 
students.  Working  in  small  groups, 
students  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
and  dialogue  with  members  of  several 
faiths.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
the  group  forms  a circle  of 
dialogue  in  which  everyone 
shares  their  learnings. 


RIGHT:  Kassam  Juma,  an  Ishmali  Muslim 
and  computer  technologist,  shares  his 
Muslim  beliefs  with  World  Religions 
students  from  Neil  McNeil  Catholic  high 
school. 


Above:  Speakers  at  Multifaith  Retreat  Day 
with  students  of  Neil  McNeil  Catholic 
high  school.  Top  row,  L-R:  Fr.  Joe  Kelly 
(Chaplain),  Kassam  Juma  (Muslim),  Nancy 
Dinnigan-Prashad  (Baha'i),  Paul  McKenna 
(Scarboro's  Interfaith  Desk),  and  Scarboro 
missionary  Fr.  Roger  Brennan  who  spoke 
on  Zen  Buddhist  meditation. 

Front  row,  L-R:  Irena  Upenieks  (Jainism), 
Frances  Sanderson  (Ojibway),  Sr.  Chandra 
Ram  (Brahma  Kumaris). 
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Dhristi  Kernahan  is  a Hindu  and 
a skilled  dancer  in  the  classical 
Indian  tradition.  At  one 
Scarboro  Missions  interfaith 
event,  she  performed 
dances  in  honour  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi. 

At  another  event,  she 
explained  to  Catholic 
high  school  students 
the  culture,  history  and 
spirituality  of  Hindu- 
Indian  dance. 


John  Robinson,  an  Ojibway  studying  to  be  a 
Catholic  deacon,  teaches  about  sacred  objects 
from  the  Native  tradition  at  St.  Elizabeth's 
Catholic  high  school  in  Thornhill,  Ontario.  John 
grew  up  on  a reserve  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario,  and  has  been  a speaker  on  interfaith 
panels  sponsored  by  Scarboro  Missions. 


Above: 

Frances  Sanderson  shares 
Native  symbols  and  sacred 
objects  with  students  at 
Chaminade  Catholic  School 
in  Toronto.  Frances  has  been 
a dynamic  presenter  at  many 
Scarboro  Missions  interfaith 
events.  She  often  begins  the 
program  with  the  sweetgrass 
ceremony  and  a teaching  on 
the  sacred  circle,  two  signifi- 
cant Native  rituals. 


Howard  Bernstein  shares  sacred  objects  and  symbols  from  his  Jewish  faith  with  students 
at  Chaminade  Catholic  school  in  Toronto.  Howard  has  also  served  as  a resource  person  in 
the  Scarboro  lay  mission  program  and  in  the  World  Religions  retreat  program  for  students. 
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A Sikh  speaks 


Guru  Fatha  Singh  Khalsa  has 
represented  the  Sikh  community  at 
a number  of  Scarboro  Missions' 
interfaith  gatherings.  After  attend- 
ing one  such  event,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Scarboro' s Inter- 
faith Desk. 

Thanks  for  arranging  Sun- 
day's gathering.  There 
was  clearly  some  good 
history  there,  and  very 
honourable  intentions.  Overall,  I 
sensed  a willingness  to  move 
beyond  simply  tolerating  anoth- 
er's right  to  live  and  practice  a 
different  faith.  This  itself  could 
be  considered  a colossal  achieve- 
ment considering  the  array  of 
historical  animosities  represent- 
ed in  that  meeting  room. 

We  of  different  faiths  are 
beginning  to  truly  appreciate  our 
differences,  appreciation  being 
yet  another  hopeful  step  on  the 
way  to  actually  celebrating  our 
ultimate  oneness  of  spirit.  It  was 
good  to  laugh,  sing,  commune, 
and  finally  dance  together,  as 
well  as  to  share  our  respective 
thoughts  and  visions. 

There  is  a realization,  which  I 
hope  becomes  general  and  com- 
monly considered,  that  we  are 
not  any  longer — certainly  not  in 
Toronto — adversaries.  Jew  and 
Christian,  Zoroastrian,  Muslim, 
Hindu,  Buddhist  and  all,  nowa- 
days there  is  more  that  we  share 
than  there  is  that  divides  us. 

We  all  cherish  ideals,  deep 
and  soulful  ideals.  We  all  like  to 
live  and  die  by  our  respective 
principles.  We  all  recognize  that 
life  is  short  and  we  wish  to  make 


Guru  Fatha  Singh's  gift  of  humour 
makes  him  a very  effective  teacher 
particularly  with  high  school 
students. 


it  holy.  We  acknowledge,  all  of 
us,  that  we  must  indeed  "submit 
ourselves  to  the  Will  of  Allah," 
to  be  peaceful  and  kind,  gener- 
ous and  loving. 

We  are  not  each  other's  ene- 
mies, but  we  have  no  cause  to  be 
complacent  either.  There  is  an 
enemy,  an  insidious,  calculating 
and  powerful  foe.  It  is  greed, 
selfishness,  depression,  apathy, 
faithlessness,  untruth;  and  it  is, 
to  a remarkable  extent,  served  by 
our  empty,  needy,  homeless 
culture  of  consumption.  The 
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enemy,  in  large  part,  is  the  slick 
and  crafty  advertisement,  the 
blatantly  fraudulent  claim  that 
money  can  buy  true  happiness 
and  real  fulfillment. 

These  values  are  tearing  us 
apart.  They  are  destroying  our 
communities,  our  families,  our 
neighbourhoods,  our  peace  of 
mind. 

But  God,  religion,  spirituali- 
ty— the  antidotes  for  all  stress 
and  distress — have  a problem 
nowadays.  As  the  slick  media 
vendors  would  say,  "It  is  an 
image  problem,  a matter  of  per- 
ception." In  a media-driven, 
mass-market  culture,  perception 
is  not  to  be  underrated.  It  drives 
the  stock  market;  it  drives  elec- 
tions; it  dictates  what  little  chil- 
dren will  and  won't  wear  to 
school,  even  what  we  will  eat.  In 
the  electronic  media  world,  the 
world  of  society  and  commerce, 
image  and  perception  is  quite 
simply  everything. 

In  this  culture,  religion  is 
often  presented  as  parochial, 
dogmatic,  intolerant,  sometimes 
fanatic,  often  irrational  and, 
worst  of  all,  simply  inhuman. 
The  wizards  of  the  electronic 
media  love  to  dazzle  us  with 
images  of  persecution,  abuse, 
draconian  customs  and  arcane 
types  of  thinking,  all  apparently 
related  in  one  way  or  another  to 
religion.  Added  to  that  is  the 
common  daily  media  fare  of 
seemingly  random  human 
slaughter,  fraud  and  mutilation 
which  calls  into  question  the 
very  existence  of  a kind  and  just 
God... 
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It  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
Festival  of  Light,  or  Peace,  or 
Love  (or  what  have  you)  to  make 
a clear  impression — leaving 
aside  our  arguments  and  differ- 
ences, our  dogmas  and  disso- 
nances— using  only  things  of 
beauty.  Our  planet  with  all  its 
religions,  is  replete  with  so  many 
things  of  overwhelming  spiritual 
beauty:  glorious  hymns,  delicate 
tapestries,  intricate  mosaics, 
heart-lifting  dances,  touching 
dramas,  costumes,  delectable 
foods,  gorgeous  paintings. 

It  would  be  nice  to  bring 
together  as  much  of  this  beauty 
as  is  possible  and  technically 
feasible  in  order  to  put  on  a big 
celebration  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
the  Father  /Mother  Who  Lives 
and  Breathes  in  Every  One. 

This  event  would  celebrate 
the  dignity,  intelligence,  free- 
dom, humility,  grace  and  simple 
wonder  of  the  human  spirit — 
our  God-given  ability  to  sur- 
prise, to  laugh,  to  love,  to  be 
creative,  to  be  brave,  to  be  self- 
less, and  to  cherish  our  short  and 
precious  existence  on  the  sweet 
earth.  Such  an  interfaith  gather- 
ing would  celebrate  our  ability 
to  overcome,  to  rise,  to  pray,  to 
aspire,  to  serve,  to  sacrifice,  and 
to  simply  live  together.  It  would 
require  some  technical  skill, 
some  diplomacy,  some  imagina- 
tion, and  a good  deal  of  collabo- 
ration. 

If  we  could  pull  off  this  kind 
of  an  event,  with  Blessings  From 
On  High,  it  would  be  a wonder 
and  inspiration  for  all  to  see!°° 


Toronto:  A multifaith  and  multicultural  city 

A few  years  ago  a United  Nations  report  indicated  that  Toronto  is 
the  most  multireligious  and  multicultural  city  on  the  planet. 

During  a Mass  to  celebrate  his  cardinalate  in  1998,  Cardinal  Aloy- 
sius  Ambrozic  commented  on  the  multifaith  nature  of  Toronto: 

"The  Toronto  scene  has  been  enriched  by  the  arrival  of 
Muslims,  Buddhists,  Hindus  and  members  of  other  religions  to  join 
with  the  Christian  and  Jewish  communities.  The  religious  diversity 
of  our  city  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  our  own  faith 
better,  to  learn  to  appreciate  all  the  human  and  divine  treasures 
contained  within  the  other  religions  and  beliefs,  and  to  renew  our 
commitment  to  the  fundamental  and  profound  reality  of  the 
human  and  Divine  world." (Translated  from  French.) 
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An  interview  with  Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 


Ox 


What  is  Zen  meditation? 


y\ : The  practice  of  Zen  medi- 
tation involves  both  the  mind  and 
the  body.  In  order  to  still  or  stabi- 
lize the  mind  we  must  first  stabi- 
lize the  body. 

The  purpose  of  meditation  is  to 
still  the  mind  or  to  free  the  mind 
of  the  thoughts  and  distractions 
which  are  constantly  with  us. 
These  thoughts  and  distractions 
prevent  us  from  being  truly  pre- 
sent to  the  moment  and  from  real- 
izing the  'oneness'  of  all  reality.  In 
the  practice  of  meditation,  we 
seek  to  arrive  at  a state  of  habitual 
awareness,  always  fully  present 
to  what  we  are  doing. 

Meditation  has  been  central  to 
the  practice  of  Buddhism  since 
the  Buddha  himself.  He  adopted 
it  from  the  practice  of  religious 
teachers  of  his  time.  We  are  told 
that  Siddharta  Gotama,  whom  we 
know  as  the  Buddha,  was  sitting 
under  a bodhi  tree  meditating 
when  he  achieved  enlightenment. 
Meditation — one  step  of  the 
Eightfold  Path  of  Buddhism — 
ultimately  leads  to  contemplation 
and  to  freedom  from  egoism  and 
desire. 

In  Zen  meditation,  one  usually 
sits  in  a cross-legged  position  (the 
lotus  position)  on  a 
small  cushion  on  the 
floor.  This  can  be 
extremely  uncom- 
fortable for  begin- 
ners. Yet  it  is  the 
most  stable  sitting 
position  and  brings  all 
of  the  body's  energy 
sources,  as  understood  in  tradi- 


tional Eastern  physiology,  to  a 
central  point.  If  the  lotus  position 
is  not  possible,  any  stable  sitting 
position  can  be  used. 

Once  the  body  has  been  stilled 
the  next  challenge  is  to  still  the 
mind.  There  are  various  tech- 
niques for  this.  The  simplest  is  to 
focus  on  one's  breath,  breathing 
in  and  out  deeply  and  regularly, 
counting  the  inhalations  and 
exhalations  from  one  to  four. 

A Zen  teacher  may  also  give 
the  student  a koan  or  riddle  to 
work  on.  These  riddles  cannot  be 
solved  by  logical  thought  but  by 
intuition  only,  thus  preventing 
the  sitter  from  engaging  in  discur- 
sive thought  or  trying  to  figure 
out  the  answer.  The  koan  that 
many  people  in  the  West  would 
be  familiar  with  is,  "What  is  the 
sound  of  one  hand  clapping?" 

Zen  practice  also  involves 
teaching  sessions  called  teishos.  As 
well,  there  are  dokusan  meetings 
with  one's  teacher  or  roshi  in 
which  the  student  is  challenged 
and  encouraged  to  deepen  his  or 
her  practice. 


Q'  For  some  years  now  you 
have  been  practicing  Zen  medi- 
tation. What  got  you  started? 


: I had  been  interested  in 
meditation  since  my  days  in  the 
seminary.  However,  it  was  not 
until  1975  that  I happened  to  pick 
up  a little  book  on  Zen  Buddhism. 
As  I read  the  section  on  Zen  med- 
itation I became  really  excited.  It 
was  as  if  this  text  had  been  writ- 
ten for  me,  reawakening  the 
desire  for  a more  contemplative 
prayer  life. 

At  about  this  same  time,  I was 
assigned  to  Scarboro's  mission  on 
the  island  of  Leyte  in  the 
Philippines.  Shortly  after, 

I learned  that  Sister  Elaine 
Maclnnes  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  had  also  been 
assigned  to  Leyte.  Sister  Elaine 
had  been  studying  Zen  medita- 
tion for  many  years  in  Japan  and 
was  almost  a fully  qualified  Zen 
teacher.  She  and  I were  both 
assigned  to  the  town  of 


Zen  teacher  Yamada  Roshi  from 
Kamakura,  Japan,  with  whom 
Fr.  Brennan  studied. 
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Hinunangan  in  Southern  Leyte, 
thus  proving  the  adage,  "When 
the  student  is  ready,  the  teacher 
will  appear." 

As  soon  as  Sister  Elaine  arrived 
in  Leyte  she  began  instructing  me 
in  the  practice  of  Zen  meditation. 
In  time  I became  a student  of  her 
teacher,  Yamada  Roshi  from 
Kamakura,  Japan.  Yamada  Roshi 
came  to  the  Philippines  several 
times  to  conduct  Zen  retreats  and 
I was  able  to  participate  in  two  of 
these  events. 

In  1986  I was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  Kamakura  to 
spend  a period  of  concentrated 
Zen  practice  with  Yamada  Roshi. 

Ox  Can  you  talk  about  your 
daily  Zen  practice? 


The  Giant  Buddha  of  Kamakura,  Japan. 


^X^ialogue  with  the  great  religions  of  Asia 
recalls  for  us  the  universal  value  of  self-discipline,  silence, 
and  contemplation  in  developing  the  human  person 


It's  very  simple  really. 

I try  to  do  30  minutes  of  medita- 
tion each  day.  I do  a little  reading 
in  the  areas  of  spirituality,  Zen 
and  meditation.  I try  to  live 
simply  and  practice  awareness. 
Of  course,  as  a Christian  and  a 
priest  I also  say  my  Breviary  and 
offer  Mass. 


Ox  How  is  your  Zen  practice 
influencing  your  experience  of 
Christian  prayer? 


x The  purpose  of  Zen  med- 
itation and  Christian  prayer  forms 
such  as  'centering  prayer'  is  to 
facilitate  an  encounter  between 
the  individual  and  what  I would 
call  Ultimate  Reality.  For  the 
Christian  that  Ultimate  Reality  is 
God,  a personal  God  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ.  In  Zen  Buddhism  the 


and  in  opening  hearts  to  God  and  neighbour." 
John  Paul  II 

on  dialogue  with  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  June  '91 


Ultimate  Reality  is  the  oneness  of 
all  reality.  The  practice  of  medita- 
tion in  Zen  can  lead  to  the  experi- 
ence of  this  oneness  and  the 
extinction  of  all  duality. 

One  might  ask  if  this  is  the 
same  as  the  experience  of  God  for 
a Christian,  and  if  not,  what  is  the 
difference  between  these  two 
experiences.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  areas  of  exploration  in 
Buddhist-Christian  dialogue,  a 
dialogue  which  can  only  enrich 
both  traditions.  For  me,  Zen  med- 
itation presents  a practical 
method  to  dispose  myself  to  enter 
into  an  encounter  with  the  Divine. 


Ux  How  do  you  respond  to 
people  who  feel  that  this  com- 
bining of  traditions  is  wrong; 
they  argue  that  it  involves  a 
syncretism,  an  unreflective 
blending  of  two  traditions? 

jA.:  I don't  see  it  as  an  unre- 
flective blending  of  the  two  tradi- 
tions. In  my  experience  of  the 
Buddhists  and  Christians  who 
practice  Zen  with  Yamada  Roshi, 
there  is  an  awareness  of  the  need 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  both 
traditions.  Yet,  there  is  a desire  to 
discover  by  experience  what  we 
share  in  common  and  what 
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CT-very  religion  and  culture  has  its  distinguishing 
characteristics.  For  Tibetans,  the  emphasis  for  many  centuries 
has  been  on  developing  and  upholding  inner  values  such  as 
compassion  and  wisdom... We  are  all  aware  of  the  inner  peace  that  can  be 
found  in  prayer  and  meditation,  but  our  Christian  friends  may  have 
a richer  experience  of  bringing  that  inner  peace  to  bear  in  practical  ways 
in  generous  service  to  others." 


His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama 


insights  one  tradition  might  bring 
to  the  experience  of  the  other. 

<2=  How  do  you  explain  the 
popularity  of  Buddhism,  particu- 
larly Zen  Buddhism,  in  the 
West? 

: First  of  all,  I think  there  is 
great  spiritual  hunger  in  the  West, 
but  many  Christians  have  been 
unwilling  or  unable  to  satisfy  that 
yearning  within  traditional 
Christianity.  This  may  be  so 
because  people  are  unaware  of 
the  rich  tradition  of  contemplative 
prayer  in  Christianity.  They  are 
unaware  of  the  call  to  live  in  inti- 
macy with  God  here  and  now. 

Some  people,  too,  are  drawn  to 
Zen  meditation  because  it  is  dif- 
ferent and  new.  I was  drawn  to 
Zen  because  it  offered  a practical 
prayer  method  with  an  explana- 
tion I could  understand.  At  that 
time  I had  not  discovered  any 
such  method  in  manuals  of 
Christian  prayer. 

O:  Are  you  familiar  with 
developments  in  Buddhist- 
Christian  dialogue? 


reflecting  on  each  other's  tradi- 
tion and  practice.  They  are  dis- 
covering what  Buddhists  and 
Christians  share  in  common  and 
how  the  two  religions  can  learn 
from  one  another. 

Of  course,  I think  the  most 
important  dialogue  takes  place  at 
a more  informal  level,  when  peo- 
ple actually  get  together  to  pray 
and  share  life,  and  are  affected  by 
that  experience.  These  kinds  of 
encounters  are  happening  in 
many  places. 


CD  : How  does  your  practice 
of  Zen  fit  with  your  understand- 
ing and  commitment  to  Christian 
mission? 


: Well,  first  of  all  I think 
the  practice  of  Zen  meditation  has 
made  me  a more  prayerful  person 
and  thus,  I hope,  a better 
Christian.  That  is  a first  step  in 
being  a Christian  missionary.  As 
Marshall  McLuhan  said:  "The 
medium  is  the  message." 


It  is  also  the  role  of  the  mis- 
sionary to  recognize  and  proclaim 
the  presence  of  God;  to  point  out 
and  rejoice  in  the  way  God  works 
in  the  history  and  culture  of  all 
peoples.  If,  as  I believe,  God  has 
been  present  in  the  development 
of  Zen,  then  Zen  can  be  consid- 
ered a gift  of  God  to  the  world 
through  Buddhism. 

Can  Christianity  bring  any- 
thing to  Zen  Buddhism?  I believe 
it  can  bring  the  message  of  Jesus 
Christ.  How  this  will  happen  and 
what  it  will  look  like,  I don't 
know.  I think  it  will  be  a long 
process  of  dialogue  and  sharing 
of  experience.  In  the  end  I think 
everyone  will  be  enriched  by  this 
process.  As  a missionary  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  even  a small  part 
of  this  interfaith  journey. 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Roger 
Brennan  has  been  practicing  Zen 
meditation  for  almost  25  years.  He 
now  serves  as  Director  of  Scarboro' s 
Mission  Information  Department  at 
its  headquarters  in  Toronto. 


Interfaith  Workshops 


: Interreligious  dialogue 
takes  place  at  many  different  lev- 
els. If  you  are  referring  to  official 
dialogue  between  scholars  accred- 
ited by  their  various  faith  bodies 
and  producing  official  docu- 
ments, no,  I do  not  keep  up  on 
those  developments.  However, 
there  is  a constant  stream  of  mate- 
rial published  by  people  of 
Buddhist  background  and 
Christian  background  who  are 


Would  your  congregation  or  Christian  community  group 
like  to  sponsor  an  interfaith  workshop  in-house? 

Participants  will: 

• Find  out  more  about  other  religions; 

• Learn  skills  for  Christian  ministry  in  a 
multireligious  and  multicultural  society; 

• Be  part  of  an  interfaith  worship  service; 

• Explore  current  Christian  approaches  to 
non-Christian  religions  and  interfaith  dialogue. 

For  information  contact  Paul  McKenna,  77  Mill  Street  East 
Unit  #39,  Tottenham,  ON,  LOG  1 WO.  Tel:  (905)  936-1022. 
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In  1997  this  extraordinary  document  linking  social  justice  to  interfaith  dialogue 
was  produced  and  signed  by  22  faith  communities  in  Edmonton,  Alberta. 


A, 
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ECLARATION  Of  INTERDEPENDENCE 


YOe  , as  faith  group  representatives,  declare  our  interdependence 
with  those  who  are  living  in  poverty  in  our  local  community  as  well  as 

in  the  world  community. 


WE  DECLARE  that  we  are  all  united  in  the  spirit  of  one  God,  and  that  we  are  called 
to  uphold  the  spirit  of  universal  interdependence  with  our  sisters  and  brothers 
of  all  faiths. 


WE  DECLARE  that  it  is  an  offense  to  our  faith  that  some  enjoy  an  abundance  of  this 
world's  goods  while  the  quality  of  life  of  others  is  restricted  by  hunger,  by  lack 
of  proper  shelter  and  by  inability  to  fulfill  their  places  in  society  because  of 
poverty. 

WE  DECLARE  that  it  is  the  role  of  governments  to  care  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
care  for  themselves,  and  that  the  provision  of  a compassionate  social  system  is 
an  absolute  requirement. 


WE  DECLARE  our  concern  that  governments  today  are  failing  to  provide  adequate- 
ly for  those  suffering  from  poverty  in  our  society,  and  we  call  upon  those 
whom  we  have  elected  to  treat  all  people  in  their  care  with  dignity  and  respect, 
providing  sufficient  financial  resources  so  that  all  may  have  adequate  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  access  to  education  and  health  care. 


i 
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I 
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WE  DECLARE  our  deep  concern  about  the  growing  gap  between  rich  and  poor  in 
our  society  and  our  anger  at  the  lack  of  action  to  redress  this  social  injustice. 

WE  DECLARE  our  conviction  that  the  failure  of  governments  to  provide  adequately 
for  persons  in  poverty,  especially  children,  has  drastic  consequences  for  the 
future  in  unemployment,  lack  of  self-fulfillment,  violence,  abuse,  crime  and 
illness.  Investment  in  proper  social  services  today  will  result  in  a higher 
quality  of  life  and  reduce  social  costs  in  the  future. 
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<S>CARBORO  CLOUSE 


for  discerning 

a missionary  vocation 


Scarboro  House,  a new  venture  for  Scarboro  Missions,  offers 
a conducive  setting  in  a small  Scarboro  community  for  men 
who  wish  to  discern  a call  to  the  missionary  priesthood. 

A recommended  stay  of  four  to  eight  months  features  a 
flexible  program  of  prayer,  vocation  reflection,  community 
living,  social  outreach,  learning,  and  meeting  and  sharing  the 
experience  of  other  missionaries.  Applicants  must  have  at  least 
one  year  of  university  or  college,  and  may  continue  their 
studies  or  work  while  living  at  Scarboro  House. 

For  information  please  contact: 

Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Scarboro  House 

22  Beaty  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON,  M6K  3B4;  (416)  535-6624 

or  Scarboro  Missions  Vocations  Office 

Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  261;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

Email:  sfms@web.net 


Scarboro  Lay  Program 


Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  Canadian  Catholics  to  share 
life  and  faith  with  people  of  other 
lands  and  cultures.  This  is  a three-year 
commitment. 

Applicants  for  the  four-month  lay 
preparation  program  must  be  23  years 
of  age  or  older,  married  or  single,  and 
have  a post-secondary  degree  or 
equivalent  work  experience. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 
Lay  Mission  Office 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  265 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820 
E-mail:  lmo@web.net 
Lay  Mission  Office  Website: 
www.web.net/ ~sfms/lmo2.htm 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Jean  Maclnnis  teaches  catechetics  each  Sunday  at 
Ascension  Parish  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 
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A Canadian  Catholic  missionary  commu 
nity  serving  in  Asia , Africa,  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 
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Lenten  Appeal 
Envelope 


During  Lent,  Christians 
practice  the  biblical  traditions 
of  prayer,  fasting,  and 
almsgiving.  As  you  strive  to 
make  these  part  of  your  lives 
during  this  special  time  of 
year,  we  ask  you  to  remember 
Scarboro  Missions  in  your 
prayers,  fasting,  and  in  all 
your  good  works. 
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peace  to  out  people”  Oscar  Romero 
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Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero,  Archbishop  of  San  Salvador,  prophet 
and  martyr,  is  assassinated  while  celebrating  the  Eucharist. 

El  Salvador,  March  24, 1980.  20th  anniversary. 


FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 


Celebrating  our 
missionary  vocation 


"The  spirit  of  the  Lord 

IS  UPON  ME,  BECAUSE  HE 
HAS  ANOINTED  ME  TO 
BRING  GOOD  NEWS  TO  THE 
POOR."  (Luke  4:18) 

uch  excitement,  world- 
wide, greeted  the  new 
millennium.  Everywhere, 
peoples'  hope-filled  aspirations 
reflected  a hunger  for  the  Reign  of 
God:  for  peace,  compassion, 
justice,  forgiveness,  new  life.  We 
celebrate  in  this  special  issue  our 
Scarboro  missionaries,  priests  and 
laity,  who  continue  to  respond  to 
this  hunger  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Answering  the  call  of  Jesus  to  "go 
out  to  the  whole  world;  proclaim 
the  Good  News  to  all  creation" 
(Mark  16:15),  we  serve  as  evange- 
lizers,  shepherds,  educators, 
builders,  community  animators, 
prophets,  and  martyrs  for  justice 
and  peace. 

From  their  personal  experi- 
ence, our  priests  and  lay  mission- 
aries share  with  us  their  stories  of 
vocation,  their  journeys  of  faith, 
and  their  relationships  with  the 
people  among  whom  they  live. 

We  are  introduced  to  "a  graced 
day"  in  the  life  of  a new  lay  mis- 
sionary teaching  English  in  China; 
to  some  profound  reflections 
about  the  missionary  priesthood; 
and  to  the  challenges  of  journey- 
ing toward  priesthood.  And  of 
course,  those  special  vignettes  of 
missionary  memories  submitted 


by  our  confreres  who  have  served 
God's  people  for  many  years. 

We  celebrate,  too,  a new  era  of 
mission  that  is  beginning:  the 
growth  and  acceptance  of  lay 
missionaries  as  vital  to  the  mis- 
sionary task  of  the  Church;  new 
mission  Societies  growing  rapidly 
in  countries  which  were  them- 
selves the  focus  of  missionaries 
until  recently.  The  Church  in 
Canada  itself  is  being  challenged 
to  re-examine  how  it  is  called  to 
be  missionary  today.  What  will  be 
asked  of  Scarboro  missionaries  in 
our  future  service  of  the  Reign  of 
God?  In  recent  years  we  have 
been  reflecting  on  this  with  other 
mission  Societies  like  ours.  We 
recognize  that  ways  of  being  in 
mission  for  the  future  will  require 
of  us: 

• the  need  to  live  and  work 
more  out  of  a contemplative 
experience  of  God; 

• a witness  by  way  of  small 
mixed  teams  composed  of 
priests,  religious,  and  laity; 

• serving  in  creative  and 
new  endeavours  where  the 
Gospel  has  not  yet  been  heard; 

• living  simply  and  in  soli- 
darity with  the  poor  and  mar- 
ginalized; 

• learning  to  dialogue  in 
faith  through  daily  life  with  the 
peoples  of  other  religious  tradi- 
tions, discovering  with  them 
what  God  wants  to  reveal  to  us 
both; 

• promoting  God's  plan  of 
salvation  as  directed  not  only 
to  persons  and  communities, 
but  to  the  whole  of  creation. 


For  missionaries  everywhere, 
as  we  encounter  ever  more 
complex  issues  challenging  all 
peoples  and  creation  itself,  atten- 
tiveness to  the  Spirit  to  guide  us  is 
the  key  to  future  efforts.  This 
same  Spirit  is  also  actively  seek- 
ing out  new  missionaries  to  bring 
the  Reign  of  God  to  its  fulfillment. 
Persons  who  are: 

• adventurous,  generous  of 
heart,  attentive  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  the  suffering; 

• full  of  a desire  to  know 
and  love  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
follow  Him; 

• cheerful  people  of  faith, 
celebrators  of  life,  who  know 
how  to  rely  on  God; 

• contemplatives  in  action, 
humble  witnesses  to  the 
Gospel  in  the  very  midst  of  life 
itself; 

• willing  and  able  to  remain 
steadfast  in  trials,  believing  in  a 
God  who  shares  our  sufferings. 

United  in  the  missionary  spirit 
of  Jesus,  we  celebrate  our  voca- 
tions as  priest  and  laity  with  you 
our  readers.  In  the  telling  of  our 
stories  and  sharing  in  faith  our 
struggles  and  aspirations,  we 
trust  they  will  encourage  your 
faith  and  the  mission  we  all  share 
in  Christ.  May  they  inspire  some 
of  you  to  consider  the  possibility 
that  you,  too,  are  called  to  a mis- 
sionary vocation  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  .0° 
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J+s  tke  people 


By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 


a few  months  I will  be  celebrating  my 
25th  anniversary  of  ordination.  What 
a tremendous  blessing  my  journey  as 
a missionary  and  as  a priest  has  been.  While  there 
have  been  times  of  real  struggle  and  discourage- 
ment, the  journey  overall  has  been  one  in  which 
God  has  piled  blessings  upon  blessings.  I have  come 
to  see  that  even  the  struggles  have  been  a grace.  But 
if  I were  asked  what  keeps  me  going  and  where  do  I 
get  my  strength,  I would  have  to  say  that,  after 
prayer,  "it's  the  people." 

Whether  it  has  been  in  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  just  after  ordination;  in  Richmond  Hill, 
Ontario,  on  weekends  when  I was  assigned  to  Cana- 
da; or  during  the  over  20  years  spent  here  in  Japan, 
it  has  been  the  people  I have  had  the  pleasure  to 
work  with  and  the  people  that  God  has  brought  into 
my  life.  They  have  lifted  me  up,  carried  me  along, 
helped  me  to  grow,  deepened  my  faith  and  filled  my 
life  with  joy. 

For  the  past  11  years  I have  worked  in  Tot- 
suka  Catholic  Church  near  Yokohama.  The  people 
here  have  touched  me  deeply. 


^ There  is  yVWs.  Satakey  an  elderly 
woman  struggling  both  financially  and  with  failing 
health.  She  comes  to  church  each  Sunday  hobbling 
along  pushing  a stroller.  She  sits  in  the  front  row 
listening  to  every  word  of  my  homily.  At  different 
times  she  tells  me  how  much  strength  she  gets  from 
the  homilies  and  what  a great  gift  it  is  for  her  to 
participate  in  Sunday  Mass.  Mrs.  Satake  often  brings 
in  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  "I  am  just  thanking 
God,"  she  says,  "for  sending  you  to  us.  You  feed  me 
on  Sunday  and  now  I am  returning  the  favour."  Her 
incredible  faith  and  generosity  continuously  chal- 
lenges me  to  strive  to  be  a better  priest  and  to  pre- 
pare better  homilies  as  well. 

Then  there  is  "Hikawoiy  a woman 

around  60  years  old  who  is  confined  to  a wheel 
chair.  During  the  past  two  years  I have  had  the  plea- 
sure to  baptize  her  and  her  husband,  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  as  well  as  their  two  grandchildren. 
She  often  speaks  about  how  her  sickness  became  the 
motivation  that  led  her  family  to  Christ.  In  one 
scripture  group  she  will  frequently  share  what  a 
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Fr.  Carten  with  young  parishioners  as  they  receive  their  First 
Communion.  Totsuka  Catholic  Church,  near  Yokohama,  japan. 


The  journey  has  been  one  in  which  God 
has  piled  blessings  upon  blessings. 

I have  come  to  see  that  even  the  struggles 
have  been  a grace. 


great  gift  faith  has  been  to  her  and  her  family.  Her 
joyful  attitude  to  the  heavy  cross  she  carries  daily, 
challenges  me  to  be  more  accepting  of  the  little 
crosses  that  come  my  way.  After  just  two  years  as  a 
Christian,  it  is  she  who  is  teaching  me  what  trusting 
in  God  really  means. 

J\/[y \ naba  is  just  30  years  old.  I first 

met  him  about  seven  years  ago  when  his  father,  a 
Catholic,  died  suddenly.  Inaba  was  a non-Christian 
at  the  time  but  wanted  to  give  his  father  a proper 
Christian  burial.  The  funeral  experience  gradually 
led  him  to  receive  Baptism  himself.  I had  the  plea- 
sure to  baptize  him,  bless  his  marriage  and  then 
walk  with  him  through  the  pain  of  his  wife's  death 
just  one  year  later.  He  treats  me  as  an  older  brother 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  given  me 
strength  when  I have  been  discouraged. 

A^ika  ckan  is  three  years  old.  She  loves 
to  run  around  the  church  during  Mass.  Her  parents 
are  always  in  a mad  dash  to  catch  her,  fighting  the 
losing  battle  of  keeping  her  quiet.  But  after  Mass  she 
rushes  up  to  me  to  show  me  her  new  shoes,  or  her 
dress,  or  her  purse,  or  to  give  me  a candy.  She  loves 
it  when  I pick  her  up  and  lift  her  high  into  the  air. 
Before  her  there  have  been  many  others  and  no 
doubt  more  to  come.  What  a blessing  it  is  to  be 
loved  by  children.  I can  understand  Jesus,  tired  and 
weary,  telling  his  disciples  to  let  the  little  children 
come  to  him.  They  are  no  bother.  They  renew  my 
strength  and  fill  me  with  hope. 

Meet  ]\Ar.  j\oycxcj  \ . He  took  seriously 
Christ's  words  about  all  people  being  our  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  help  Peruvian 
migrant  workers  find  work  here  in  Japan  even  when 
they  did  not  have  the  proper  visas.  Because  of  that 
he  spent  some  time  in  jail,  has  been  involved  with 
legal  problems  for  over  six  years  and  lost  his  job  at  a 
Catholic  school  for  supposedly  disgracing  their 
name.  Still,  he  is  not  bitter.  He  says  it  is  what  disci- 
pleship  is  all  about,  to  be  willing  to  walk  the  path 
that  Christ  himself  walked.  His  whole  life  challenges 
me  to  be  more  willing  to  give  up  some  of  my  com- 
fort and  security  to  take  discipleship  more  seriously. 


Then  there  is  ]\Ar.  Ogasawam/  a 
non-Christian.  His  son  died  in  a tragic  accident  in 
Canada  several  years  ago.  He  loves  plants  and  often 
comes  over  to  give  a few  tips  if  he  sees  me  working 
in  the  garden.  He  usually  questions  me  as  to  why  I 
believe,  while  saying  he  is  not  interested  himself. 
Some  day  he,  too,  will  likely  receive  Baptism.  Each 
year  he  leaves  at  the  door  of  the  church  a big  pot  of 
chrysanthemums  that  he  has  cultivated.  It  is  not  just 
Catholics  who  have  added  richness  to  my  life. 

There  is  tKe.  CJgimi  ■family,  a family 
of  non-Christians,  mother,  father,  three  kids,  and 
grandparents.  Over  20  years  ago  I first  met  Hisao, 
the  father,  on  a ski  slope.  He  runs  a convenience 
store.  There  is  no  Japanese  family  that  has 
welcomed  me  more  fully  into  their  lives  and  their 
home  than  the  Igimi  family.  I can  drop  in  and  stay 
overnight  at  any  time.  The  kids  even  complain  if  I 
stay  just  for  one  night.  Although  they  do  not  believe 
in  God,  I see  and  feel  God's  presence  in  them  in  so 
many  ways.  They  and  many  others  like  them  make 
me  aware  that  God  is  alive  and  active  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Catholic  community. 

times  of  both  sadness  and  joy,  my  life  is 
blessed  with  people.  Some  share  their  sor- 
rows in  trust  and  lean  on  me  for  strength.  Some 
share  their  journeys  of  searching  for  God,  for  deeper 
meaning  and  peace.  Some  allow  me  the  pleasure  of 
walking  with  them  through  the  joys  of  marriage  and 
births  of  children.  Some  share  their  souls  as  they 
prepare  for  death.  Some  pick  me  up  when  I am 
down.  Some  challenge  me  for  being  too  narrow- 
minded or  too  closed. 

These  people  have  also  been  the  gifts  that  make  me 
more  aware  of  my  own  need  for  continued  growth 
and  reliance  on  God.  Whatever  the  circumstance, 
each  has  helped  me  to  grow  more  fully  and  to 
believe  more  deeply  in  God's  wonderful  presence  in 
this  world.  My  life  and  faith  are  much  richer 
because  of  the  people  I have  mentioned  and  the 
hundreds  more  like  them  who  have  touched  me 
with  their  lives.  So  if  you  ask  why  am  I so  grateful 
for  being  a missionary  priest,  "It's  the  people!  It's 
the  people!"°° 
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Shoes  of  the  Fisherman 

— ’dem  shoes  — 


By  Peggy  Velker 


/t  each  of  us  hears  the 
y I & call  to  "Come,  follow 
/ * ***  me,"  we  become  more 

acutely  aware  of  the  'shoes'  that 
will  lead  us  to  that  place  where  we 
are  to  live  out  the  Gospel  message. 

It  is  not  an  easy  call  because 
'dem  shoes  are  mighty  big  shoes. 
Each  of  us  is  called  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  set  before  us  by  Jesus.  He 
trod  the  pathways  of  life  bringing 
hope  in  the  midst  of  hopelessness, 
forgiveness  for  the  sins  of 
humankind,  and  heal- 
ing to  a hurting  world. 

Each  morning  I 
strap  on  my  sandals  in 
preparation  for  a day 
spent  journeying  with 
the  folks  here  in  New 
Amsterdam,  Guyana.  I 
remind  myself  that  my 
feet  will  bring  me  to 
the  people  and  situa- 
tions where  I will  be 
the  servant  of  God 
through  service  to  my 
brothers  and  sisters. 

This  same  call  is  given 
to  all  of  us  every  day 
of  our  lives.  It  is  the 
call  to  serve,  be  it  as 
parent,  public  employ- 
ee, spouse,  clergy, 
student.  We  are  asked 
to  don  'dem  shoes  and 
thus  to  be  for  each 
other  Jesus'  servant  in 
the  service  of  others. 

The  roads,  once  we 
don  'dem  shoes,  will 
often  lead  us  to  places 
and  to  people  where 
we'd  rather  not  go.  It 
will  prove  to  be  a 


mighty  challenge  as  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  by  situations 
where  our  comfort  zone  is  of  no 
significance  and  where  the  needs 
of  the  'other'  takes  on  a sense  of 
urgency. 

These  are  the  times  when,  as  we 
stand  in  'dem  shoes,  our  feet  begin 
to  hurt — in  fact  we  hurt  all  over — 
because  we  have  come  face  to  face 
with  a sister  or  brother  who  asks 
us  to  go  those  extra  miles. 


We  are  asked  to  bind  wounds 
that  go  far  deeper  than  wounds  of 
the  flesh;  to  show  forgiveness  when 
a brother  or  sister  causes  us  pain 
or  harm;  to  ask  for  forgiveness 
when  we  have  hurt  another; 
to  listen  with  a loving,  compas- 
sionate heart  and  to  refrain  from 
giving  unsolicited  advice.  We  are 
asked  to  reach  out  in  loving  con- 
cern to  all  who  may  have  been 
pushed  to  the  margins  of  society: 
those  from  different  ethnic  back- 


Whert  we  walk  in  the  light  and  power  of  God  we  are  able 
to  answer  that  call  to  go  to  our  brothers  and  sisters 
and  be  a loving , compassionate  presence  to  them. 


Above:  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Peggy  Velker  teaches  phonics  at  a school  in  New  Amsterdam, 
Guyana.  Peggy  also  volunteers  at  the  parish  orphanage. 
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grounds,  those  suffering  from 
AIDS,  the  beggar,  the  mentally  ill, 
those  who  are  mentally  or  physi- 
cally disabled,  the  deaf,  the  poor, 
the  divorced,  and  yes,  even  the 
children  who  are  seen  as  a burden 
to  be  tolerated. 

While  wearing  'dem  shoes,  we 
are  asked  to  be  the  voice  for  the 
voiceless,  and  the  hands,  the 
heart,  the  listening  ear,  and  the 
feet  of  Jesus  in  a world  where 
many  feel  disempowered  and 
devalued.  When  we  walk  in  the 
light  and  power  of  God  we  are 
able  to  answer  that  call  to  go  to 
our  brothers  and  sisters  and  be  a 
loving,  compassionate  presence  to 
them.  Our  hope  is  that  they  will 
find  the  strength  and  courage  to 
say  Yes  to  life,  a life  lived  in  the 
deep  knowledge  that  they  are 
loved  unconditionally  and  are 
priceless  in  the  sight  of  God. 

This  call  is  given  to  each  of  us 
through  our  Baptism:  to  be  a 
follower  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  to  go 
forth,  to  reach  out,  and  to  journey 
beside  our  sister  and  brother,  so 
that  together  we  may  share  in  the 
joys  of  eternal  life. 

Wherever  we  are  in  this  big 
world,  let  us  begin  each  new  day 
by  donning  our  shoes,  the  shoes 
of  the  Fisherman,  'dem  shoes.  Let 
us  always  remind  ourselves  that 
our  feet  are  to  carry  us  to  that 
place  where  God  most  wants  us  to 
give  of  our  talents  in  bringing 
about  a more  peaceful  and  unified 
world.  In  this  year  of  Jubilee,  let 
us  all  walk  together,  united  in 
heart  and  in  purpose,  towards  a 
brighter  future  for  all  of  God's 
people!^ 


/Kystety 


By  Ft.  Russ  Sampson,  S.F.M. 


For  every  vocation  one  must  acknowledge  the  part  that  mystery  has  to 
play  in  each  individual  call  from  God.  Part  of  the  mystery  is  that  the 
call  is  not  once  and  for  all,  but  is  a series  of  calls  that  invites  one  more 
deeply  into  the  mystery  of  God's  love  for  the  world.  I certainly  acknowl- 
edge this  in  my  own  life. 

Having  recognized  the  part  that  mystery  plays  in  the  call,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  me  to  identify  the  dimensions  of  God's  call  with  which  I'm  in  touch. 

No  doubt  the  primary  impact  of  my  parents  and  grandparents  on  my 
vocation  is  without  question.  Their  faith  and  their  fidelity  to  prayer  certain- 
ly impressed  me  in  my  early  years.  The  example  at  home  and  the  encour- 
agement I received  went  a long  way  in  helping  me  to  hear  God's  invitation. 

As  I try  to  get  in  touch  with  my  days  at  school,  the  importance  of  the 
parish  and  diocese  stands  out  in  my  mind.  The  friendliness  and  openness  of 
the  priests  made  the  priesthood  appealing  for  me.  The  priests  of  the  diocese 
were  always  closely  associated  with  youth  activities,  making  religious  life 
an  option  for  me  and  for  other  young  people  in  the  Diocese  of  Antigonish. 

My  main  contact  with  Scarboro  Missions  was  through  young  men 
who  had  entered  Scarboro  Missions  from  the  Sydney  area  and  who  were 
ordained  and  went  overseas.  This,  coupled  with  the  popularity  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine,  helped  to  confirm  my  vocation  as  a missionary  priest. 

If  I were  to  try  and  sum  up  these  factors  that  helped  me  in  hearing 
God's  call,  I would  like  to  relate  a story  told  to  a small  group  of  Eucharistic 
Ministers  a few  weeks  ago  at  our  parish  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 

Mr.  Sylvan  Morris  is  a lay  assistant  from  Siparuta  on  the  Corentyne 
River.  A young  lady  about  14  years  of  age  told  Sylvan  that  she  wanted  to  be 
like  him,  a parish  lay  assistant.  When  he  asked  her  why,  the  young  lady 
replied,  "I  want  to  be  like  you  because  you  are  like  Jesus."  This  shows  the 
impact  people  around  us  can  have  as  we  discover  God's  call  for  us.°° 

Photo  above:  Fr.  Russ  Sampson  (left),  pastor  of  the  parish,  and  Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sionary Georgina  Phalen  (far  right)  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  children  from 
the  parish  orphanage.  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 
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*/\  missionary  ptlestkood 

By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


hen  people  ask  me 
how  I understand 
my  role  as  priest,  I 
often  say  the  clearest  way  to 
understand  it  is  in  a chronologi- 
cal order.  I am  first  a man.  Jack 
Lynch  by  name,  and  secondly  a 
Christian.  Thirdly,  I am  a priest. 

As  a man,  I share  completely  in 
the  struggles  and  joys  of  any 
member  of  the  human  family. 

My  parents  wanted  to  share 
with  me  the  things  in  life  that 
were  dearest  to  them.  One  was 
certainly  their  belief  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  so  when  I was  a child 
they  presented  me  for  Baptism. 

In  the  Sacrament  of  Confirma- 
tion and  in  my  life  as  an  adult,  I have  made  my  own 
the  commitment  of  Baptism  by  opting  to  live  as  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  as  best  I can. 

By  reason  of  our  Baptism,  all  of  us  are  missionar- 
ies. We  are  all  called  to  share  in  the  mission  of  Jesus 
and  to  live  lives  befitting  of  His  followers.  The  call  to 
prayer,  holiness  and  discipleship  come  from  Baptism 
and  not  specifically  from  the  rite  of  ordination.  Peo- 
ple readily  expect  the  priest  to  live  this  way  but  often 
they  don't  appreciate  their  own  call  to  wholeness 
and  discipleship.  Or  worse  still,  they  deny  it. 

We  are  all  baptized  priest,  prophet,  king;  we  are 
all  called  to  celebrate  God's  presence  in  our  lives;  to 
be  prophetic  in  announcing  the  Good  News  and  in 
denouncing  all  that  is  opposed  to  it;  and  finally  to 
live  as  sons  and  daughters  of  God  and  to  treat  every- 
one else  with  the  same  respect.  This  is  our  mission 
and  it  is  the  vocation  of  us  all. 

The  vocation  of  the  priest 

What  then  is  specific  to  the  vocation  of  the  priest? 
The  priest  is  ordained  to  speak  the  Word  as  celebrant 
of  the  Eucharist  and  the  Sacraments,  and  to  live  fully 
the  Baptismal  commitment.  Pope  Paul  VI  reminds  us 
that  people  today  put  more  trust  in  witnesses  than  in 
teachers,  in  experience  than  in  teaching,  and  in  life 


and  action  more  than  theories. 
The  priest  is  called  to  live  as  a 
genuine  witness  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  In  the  words  of  Ger- 
man theologian,  Karl  Rahner, 
"So  my  dear  friends,  pray  for 
him.  Carry  him  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  sustain  others  by 
bringing  to  them  the  mystery  of 
God's  love  revealed  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

The  priest  needs  the  prayer 
and  support  of  others  to  be  a 
good  preacher,  teacher  and 
witness  to  the  Word  of  God.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  essential  that 
we  recognize  our  need  for  love 
and  intimacy,  and  embrace  it, 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  vulner- 
able to  the  reality  and  people  around  us.  We  need  to 
humbly  acknowledge  our  need  to  be  evangelized 
and  to  be  open  to  God's  revelation  in  people  and 
events.  I,  and  other  priests,  recognize  our  limitations, 
our  failings  and  our  weaknesses,  but  we  believe  and 
"despite  our  fears,  we  know  that  we  must  communi- 
cate God's  Word  to  you.  For  must  not  some  one  of  us 
say  something  about  God,  about  eternal  life,  about 
the  majesty  of  grace  in  our  sanctified  being?"  (Rahner) 

The  Reign  of  God 

Priesthood  requires  genuine  and  generous  disci- 
ples willing  to  make  a lifetime  commitment  to  the 
Reign  of  God.  That  is  the  focal  point  of  mission.  The 
Church  as  described  by  Vatican  II  is  sign,  symbol 
and  servant  of  the  Reign  of  God.  The  goal  is  to  bring 
about  a transformation  of  the  world  through  the 
light  and  power  of  Christ. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  reminds  us  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  principal  agent  of  mission.  The  mission  is  of 
God  and  we  are  the  collaborators.  For  the  priest, 
collaboration  takes  the  form  of  teaching,  celebrating 
the  Sacraments,  and  strengthening  the  Christian 
community.  But  it  is  much  more.  Service  to  the  Reign 
of  God  requires  a commitment  to  justice,  peace,  rec- 
onciliation, enculturation,  ecumenism  and  interreli- 


We  are  all  baptized  priest, 

PROPHET,  KING... 

ALL  CALLED  TO  CELEBRATE 

God's  presence  in  our 

LIVES;  TO  BE  PROPHETIC  IN 
ANNOUNCING  THE  GOOD 

News  and  in  denouncing 

ALL  THAT  IS  OPPOSED  TO  IT... 
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Fr.  Jack  Lynch, 
Superior  General  of 
Scarboro  Missions, 
on  a visit  to  the 
Guyana  mission. 

1999. 


mission.  There  has  to  be  a healthy  and  appreciative 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  collaboration  of  lay  men 
and  women  who  must  be  more  actively  involved  in 
policy  and  decision-making  in  the  Church.  We  need 
people  who  are  open  to  dialogue  on  every  issue  con- 
fronting the  Church  and  its  mission  and  who  truly 
believe  that  the  Spirit  is  at  work  among  us. 

Finally,  I believe  that  a priest  today  must  make  a 
fundamental  option  for  the  poor  and  live  it.  For  me, 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  to  live  simply  so  that  we 
might  love  God  and  the  poor  more  freely.  We  need 
credible  witnesses  to  both  simplicity  and  detachment 
in  our  country  where  waste  and  consumption  are  so 
prevalent. 

Also,  history  has  shown  time  and  again  that  reli- 
gious life  has  declined  when  congregations  have 
been  isolated  from  the  poor  and  their  struggle.  A 
friend  who  is  a theologian  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  travelling  a road  which  parallels 
that  of  the  poor  and  leaving  one's  own  safe  highway 
in  order  to  join  the  poor  on  their  unmade  tracks.  I 
ask  you  to  pray  for  us  that  we  may  have  the  courage 
to  walk  in  faith  toward  the  unmade  tracks.°o 


A prayerful  person 

I know  that  the  priest  must  be  a prayerful  person 
who  humbly  recognizes  that  God  is  the  author  and 
source  of  mission.  Unless  there  is  discipline  in 
prayer,  it  will  be  difficult  to  follow  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  respectfully  take  people  where 
they  are  and  then  to  accompany  them  to  where  the 
Gospel  calls  them.  "Only  a contemplative  spirit  will 
enable  us  not  to  impose  our  own  agendas  on  the 
already  existing  dialogue  between  God  and  people, 
but  rather  to  enter  into  this  dialogue  with  the  heart 
and  mind  of  Christ  and  thus  discover  God's  agen- 
da." (McCabe) 

If  you  ask  me  about  some  other  qualities  that  I 
would  look  for  in  a priest  today  then  I would  have  to 
make  a plea  for  an  increased  sensitivity  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  role  of  the  laity  in  the  Church  and  in 


gious  dialogue  all  of  which  are  essential 
and  integral  dimensions  of  the  mission  of 
the  Church.  They  are  the  new  frontiers 
that  challenge  the  missionary  today  and 
give  me  new  life. 

A missionary  priest,  Michael  McCabe, 
SMA,  eloquently  describes  the  role  of  the 
missionary  in  the  following  text: 


"The  first  action  of  the  missionary 
must  be  to  enter  the  lives  of  the  people 
among  whom  he/ she  lives,  to  experi- 
ence their  daily  struggles  for  survival,  to 
share  their  pain  and  their  celebrations, 
to  be  in  touch  with  their  experience  of 
God  and  their  history  as  a people  and 
saved  by  God.  Missionary  work  is  not 
bringing  God  to  people,  for  this  would 
imply  that  God  is  not  already  present  in 
their  lives.  Missionary  work  is  born  in 
contemplation,  as  the  missionary  strives 
to  recognize  and  discern  the  ways  in  which  God 
has  been  active  among  a particular  people... In  this 
listening  and  discernment,  missionaries  will  help 
to  bring  the  people  they  serve  to  a clearer  aware- 
ness of  the  many  ways  in  which  God  is  touching 
their  lives." 
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The  call  to  overseas  mission 


Bring  your  skates 

By  Fr.  Joe  Moriarty,  S.F.M. 

I toyed  with  the  idea  of  priesthood  off  and  on 
while  growing  up  in  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land. The  diocesan  ministry  interested  me  as 
that  was  the  only  thing  I knew. 

I kind  of  shopped  around  at  that  time  and 
discovered  that  all  the  bases  were  covered. 
There  were  at  least  15-20  priests  in  St.  John's 
parishes  and  there  were  priests  in  all  the  out- 
ports. 


Fr.  Moriarty  has  served  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Bahamas,  Guyana  and  in  Canada.  He  is  now  retired 
and  living  in  Newfoundland. 


Then  one  day  while  in  Grade  Nine,  Scarboro 
missionaries  Frs.  Alphonse  Chafe  and  Craig 
Strang  came  to  our  school  to  give  us  a talk  on 
the  missions.  I never  looked  back  after  that.  I 
knew  that  my  future  lay  in  Scarboro  Missions. 
After  praying  and  talking  it  over  with  the  fam- 
ily, I finally  made  application  for  acceptance. 
One  day  I got  a letter  from  Fr.  Chafe  to  "come 
and  bring  your  skates."  I'm  still  here  54  years 
after,  without  my  skates  !°<> 


Journeying 

By  John  & Jean  Maclnnis 


Missioning,  journeying.  Presently  John  and  I are 
'in  mission'  here  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana, 
volunteering  most  specifically  at  a teacher  training 
institute  and  a special  needs  school  respectively. 

Throughout  our  lives  we  have  been  blessed 
abundantly  with  the  gifts  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 
God  calls  each  of  us  at  every  moment  of  our  lives, 
in  very  simple  ways,  to  love  God  and  each  other.  It 
is  in  this  simple  truth  that  our  daily  actions — 
whether  they  be  raising  our  family,  sharing  with 
neighbours,  or  walking  with  our  grandchildren — 
are  missionary.  It  is  our  vocation  at  that  moment. 


Left:  Jean  teaching 
catechetics  at  the  parish. 
Below:  John  giving 
training  to  teachers. 

New  Amsterdam,  Guyana 


Kilksi 

Having  raised 
our  family  and 
retired  from  our 
professions,  we 
found  ourselves 
called  to  Guyana  as 
part  of  the  Scarboro 
Missions  team. 

Simple  acts  of  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  accepted 
and  commended  by  Him,  is  all  He  asks  of  us.  No 
service  in  itself  is  small  if  done  in  the  name  of  the 
Creator  for  the  benefit  of  another.  Our  mission 
presently  is  to  offer  our  hearts  to  God  through 
reaching  out  to  others,  to  extend  God's  compassion 
and  love  to  people  in  need.°° 


-v 


Just  a 'cup  of  cold  water' 
was  given  in  God's  name 
But  the  soul  of  the  giver 
was  never  the  same 


For  he  found  that  when  giving 
was  done  with  a zest 


Both  the  heart  of  the  giver  and  taker  were  blest. 
(Anonymous) 


I 
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! ; An  invitation  to  come  and  see 

By  Fr.  George  Courtright,  S.F.M. 

Towards  the  end  of  my  studies  (Bachelor  of 
Commerce)  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  in 
the  year  1945, 1 began  to  think  of  joining  the 
Oblates  (OMI).  These  zealous  priests  had  been 
my  teachers  for  most  of  my  student  days  and  I 
admired  them  very  much.  However,  Scarboro 
Father  Frank  O'Grady,  who  was  a close  friend 
of  my  brother  Jim,  came  to  me  and  asked, 
"Why  not  enroll  with  China  Mission  College?"  When  I 
explained  that  I had  the  idea  of  being  a teacher,  Fr.  Frank 
replied,  "Every  priest  is  a teacher." 

As  a child  I remember  Frs.  Amyot  and  Curtin,  two  members 
of  China  Mission  (later  known  as  Scarboro  Missions),  coming  to 
our  grade  school.  Who  could  forget  Fr.  Amyot  with  his  splendid 
beard  and  booming  voice.  Fr.  Curtin  was  less  flamboyant. 

Fr.  O'Grady's  invitation  aroused  my  curiosity  and  I wrote  to 
the  college  for  more  information.  To  my  delight  I received  a 
wonderful  letter  from  no  less  than  Fr.  Alphonse  Chafe.  He  was 
so  gracious  and  enthusiastic  that  I felt  quite  anxious  to  learn 
more.  I was  quite  excited  as  well. 

Eventually,  I was  informed  that  I was  welcome  to  come  and 
stay  at  the  China  Seminary  as  a seminarian.  On  arriving  in  early 
September  I was  assigned  a room  on  the  second  floor.  After  a 
few  weeks  I was  quite  busy  with  my  studies  and  the  fine  spirit 
of  the  student  body.°° 

Fr.  Courtright  has  served  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  in  Canada. 


" Being  a missionary  priest  has  forced  me  to  be 

honest.  You  can't  bluff  it!  I cannot  go  out 

pretending  to  teach  others  unless  I'm  convinced 

that  what  I say  is  what  I really  believe  and  live. 

And  I do  believe  in  the  goodness  of  the  Good 

News;  to  share  this  Gospel  is,  I feel,  the  primary 

service  we  can  render  to  humanity."  Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  S.F.M. 

Fr.  McGuire  served  for  many  years  in  the  Philippines.  He  is  now  in 
Canada  as  Vicar  General  on  the  Society's  General  Council. 


Divine  Providence 

By  Fr.  Linus  Wall,  S.F.M. 

AyT-rr  vocation  to 
-LV1  y China  Mis- 
sion (later  renamed 
the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society)  was 
Providential.  I had 
never  heard  of  China 
Mission. 

Always  wanting  to  be  a priest, 
I approached  my  pastor  and  told 
him  my  desire.  He  asked  me  to 
write  to  the  bishop.  I got  an 
answer  from  the  bishop,  through 
my  pastor,  stating  that  he  would 
not  want  vocations  to  the  priest- 
hood for  at  least  six  or  seven 
years.  I then  wrote  another  bish- 
op who  told  me  that  he  had  only 
one  bursary  for  that  year  and 
had  already  selected  a student.  I 
again  approached  my  pastor  and 
when  he  saw  how  determined  I 
was  to  be  a priest,  he  suggested 
China  Mission. 

I then  wrote  to  the  rector  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary,  with 
my  application,  a letter  from  my 
pastor,  and  a medical  certificate 
from  our  family  doctor. 

I was  admitted  as  a candidate 
for  the  priesthood  at  China  Mis- 
sion Seminary  and  have  never 
turned  back  from  that  mission- 
ary vocation. 

When  I worked  during  the 
summer  holidays  on  the  Ameri- 
can bases  in  Newfoundland,  I 
was  approached  by  my  pastor  if 
I would  like  to  change  over  to  be 
a diocesan  priest.  But  I declined. 

I went  on  for  ordination  and 
have  spent  the  last  50  years  as  a 
priest  member  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, and  I am  proud  and 
happy  to  be  with  the  Society. °° 

Fr.  Wall  has  served  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  in  Guyana. 


Continued  on  page  14... 
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Road  of 

£>elf-discover\pl 


By  Ignacio  Pinedo 

/ wo  years  ago,  something 

V / happened  to  me  for 

which  I was  not  prepared. 
I started  to  feel  a vague  something 
which  I can  only  describe  as  a 
certain  longing,  a want  in  my  life 
which  neither  money  nor  posses- 
sions, or  any  other  thing,  had  been 
able  to  fulfill.  I only  knew  that 
somehow,  as  my  deep  intuitions 
told  me,  the  answer  was  connected 
to  God.  This,  someone  told  me 
later,  is  what  is  referred  to  as  'the 
call.'  Back  then,  I suspected  this 
new  turn  of  events  was  somehow 
going  to  change  things  for  me,  but 
I had  no  idea  how  much  my  life 
was  going  to  be  affected. 

Many  people  think  this  sort  of 
thing  only  happens  to  those  who 
are  very  devout  and  religious,  but 
I think  that  God  likes  to  use  the 
least  likely  people.  The  reason  I 
mention  this  is  because  I have 
never  considered  myself  a saint.  I 
come  from  an  ordinary  middle- 
class  Spanish  Catholic  family.  My 
parents  did  their  best  to  give  me  a 
good  Christian  education,  and  the 
rest  was  left  up  to  the  good  Lord.  I 
never  considered  myself  especially 
inclined  towards  the  religious  life, 
and  would  even  scoff  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  I could  some  day  have 
this  sort  of  inclination. 

But  as  usual,  people  make  plans 
and  God  decides.  During  my 
growing  years,  I had  the  opportu- 
nity to  experience  many  things — 
the  disillusionment  that  accompa- 
nies the  realities  of  life,  and  the 
beauty  found  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places. 

In  my  travels,  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  experience  how 


the  rest  of  the  world  lives.  I 
have  seen  poverty  and  joy 
together,  and  also  people  of 
good  faith  who  had  attained 
happiness  in 
their  lives 
despite  the  terri- 
ble conditions  in 
which  they  lived. 

I started  to  real- 
ize that  despite 
all  my  efforts 
and  my  relative 
success  in  life, 
both  social  and 

professional,  I still  lacked  the  joy 
that  those  people  had. 

In  retrospect,  I can  see  now 
how  God  must  have  been  working 
in  my  life  to  shape  my  vision  and 
prepare  me  for  that  day  when  God 
would  pose  the  question. 

The  rest  of  my  initial  discern- 
ment is  history.  Many  hours  of 
prayer  and  self-analysis,  coun- 
selling, and  the  support  of  many 
different  people,  including  my 
friends,  both  lay  and  priests,  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  take  the  step. 

In  the  end,  I decided  to  accept 
the  call  and  begin  my  journey,  still 
unsure  of  what  exactly  God  want- 
ed from  me.  The  finer  details  are 
not  important  as  I believe  that 
every  story  is  different.  God 
chooses  many  different  venues  to 
bring  us  to  that  point  in  our  lives 
where  we  are  ready  to  respond  to 
our  individual  call,  whatever 
shape  or  form  it  may  take. 

Only  the  first  step 

However,  for  those  who  think 
that  after  this  the  rest  is  smooth 
coasting,  I have  news!  Accepting 


The  call  is  only  the  first 

STEP  IN  A SERIES  OF  MANY  MORE, 
GRADUALLY  MOULDING  AND 
SHAPING  THE  WILL  AND  THE 
HEART,  AS  WE  TRY  TO  DISCERN 
WHAT  IS  WANTED  FROM  US. 


the  call  is  one 
thing,  work- 
ing on  it  is 

another  thing.  The  call  is  only  the 
first  step  in  a series  of  many  more, 
gradually  moulding  and  shaping 
the  will  and  the  heart,  as  we  try  to 
discern  what  is  wanted  from  us. 

As  we  do  this,  we  are  working  at 
discovering  the  things  that  are 
entailed  in  this  new  vocation,  and 
the  road  on  which  it  takes  us 

Working  on  a vocation  requires 
a good  deal  of  patience.  It  is  some- 
times hard  as  you  go  through  the 
process  of  change  and  growth.  It  is 
a process  which  calls  for  both  self- 
emptying, as  we  get  rid  of  old 
habits,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
requires  creativity  and  self-build- 
ing, as  we  discover  those  things 
which  give  us  life  and  joy. 

A vocation  is  a road  of  self- 
discovery  where  the  knowledge 
arrives  both  from  within  and  from 
without.  You  learn  to  see  yourself 
under  a new  light,  one  that  shows 
your  true  self  and  helps  re-focus 
your  perception  on  those  things 
that  are  Christ-like.  On  the  out- 
side, you  start  to  see  things  in  a 
different  way  as  you  become  more 
in  tune  with  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple around  you  and  learn  to  see 
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An  avid  skier  (facing  page),  Ignacio  Pinedo 
is  in  study  and  discernment  for  the  mis- 
sionary priesthood  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Above:  In  the  kitchen  at  Scarboro  House, 
Scarboro's  new  house  of  discernment. 


their  plight  as  your  own.  It  is  the 
vision  of  Christ  that  looks  upon 
each  one  of  us  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  regardless  of  race,  culture, 
language,  or  religion. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  words  of  Fr. 
Joseph  Girzone  that  I have  found 
the  best  explanation  of  this  process 
of  growth:  "We  have  been  fitted 
for  that  work  by  special  gifts  and 
in  special  ways,  and  our  holiness  is 
tied  up  with  that  unique  calling. 
We  will  grow  in  our  own  personal 
holiness  within  the  framework  of 
that  calling." 

If  I have  to  define  a vocation,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  a matter  of 
faith — faith  in  a loving  God  that 
has  called  you  for  a special  pur- 
pose. At  the  same  time  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  beauty — -in  the  same  way 
you  watch  a flower  grow  and  mar- 
vel at  its  beauty,  so  you  have  the 
privilege  to  watch  yourself  grow 
into  that  person  that  God  has 
meant  you  to  be  .00 


Scarboro  (House 

For  discerning  a 

MISSIONARY  VOCATION 

Scarboro  House  is  an  opportunity  for  young 
men  who  are  seeking  the  time  and  space  to 
pray  and  discern  a possible  vocation  to  mission- 
ary priesthood.  It  provides  an  environment 
conducive  to  prayer,  reflection  on  vocation  and 
mission,  community  living,  opportunities  for 
personal  growth,  and  social  outreach.  It  is  ideally  suited  for  college- 
level  students  or  working  persons  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35. 

The  time  frame  for  the  discernment  program  is  four  to  eight 
months,  beginning  in  September  each  year.  The  structure  is  designed 
to  be  flexible  for  each  resident's  needs  while  in  discernment. 

Participants  will  get  to  know  Scarboro  Missions,  who  we  are, 
where  we  work,  what  we  do  in  mission.  They  will  also  meet  members 
of  other  missionary  communities  who  come  to  share  their  experience 
of  mission.  Besides  prayer  and  discernment,  residents  will  also  learn 
about  the  lives  of  Scarboro  missionaries;  spirituality  for  mission; 
priestly  celibacy;  vocation  as  a life  commitment;  the  lay  missionary 
vocation;  qualities  needed  for  missionary  priesthood;  and  the  future 
of  mission. 


L-R:  Annie  Kearns,  Diane  Nedelec,  Adam  Macdonald  and  Juliette 
Jones,  friends  from  Covenant  House  Faith  Community,  visit  with 
Scarboro  lay  and  priest  missioners  Fr.  Mike  Traher  (seated  far  right), 
Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  Dean  Riley,  and  Ray  Vantomme  (standing  L-R)  at 
Scarboro  House.  Toronto,  Ontario.  Fr.  Traher  is  director  of  Scarboro 
House  and  Fr.  Curcio  is  the  House  chaplain. 


For  more  information  contact 
Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Scarboro  House 
22  Beaty  Ave. 

Toronto,  ON,  M6K  3B4 
Ph:  (416)  535-6624 


or  contact  Scarboro  Missions 
Vocations  Office 
Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  261 

Fax:  (416)261-0820 
Email:  sfms@web.net 
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The  call  to  overseas  mission 


"God  often  chooses  the  poor  and  the  weak  to 

Sk  confound  the  strong.  Whatever  the  reason  for 

■ ~ my  being  chosen  to  the  missionary  priesthood, 

Jf .'  / I am  most  thankful  to  the  Lord  and  happy  in 

His  service."  Fr.  Vic  Vachon,  S.F.M. 

Fr.  Vachon  has  served  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  in  Canada. 


An  answer  from  St.  Therese 

By  Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve,  S.F.M. 


When  the  war  ended  in  Europe  in  1945  I was  in  Northern 

Germany  in  the  army.  I was  almost  25  and  wondering  what 
to  do  with  my  life. 


As  a reward  for  our  victory 
some  of  us  were  given  a free  trip 
to  Paris.  We  stayed  at  the  hotel 
where  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England  had  stayed.  There  were 
white  tablecloths  and  bedsheets 
and  very  good  food.  Madame 
Vanier  was  our  hostess. 

During  my  visit  to  Paris  I 
went  to  Our  Lady  of  Victories 
Church.  The  church  was  famous 
because  The  Little  Rower's 
father  had  received  a cure  for  St. 
Therese  there.  I had  a Mass 
offered  up  in  the  church  for  my 
vocation. 

Eventually  I arrived  back  in 
Canada  by  way  of  England  and 
was  demobilized.  I applied  to 
Scarboro  Missions  even  though 
the  school  year  had  begun.  I 
made  a nine-day  novena  to  St.  Therese.  During  the  novena  I 
received  an  answer  from  Scarboro  Missions.  They  had  been  filled 
up  but  one  of  the  students  from  the  novitiate  had  become  ill.  If  I 
would  go  to  the  novitiate  right  away  they  would  accept  me 
because  of  my  age  and  the  fact  that  I was  just  getting  out  of  the 
army. 

I have  always  considered  this  answer  of  St.  Therese  as  a defi- 
nite sign  that  I had  a vocation  to  be  a missionary.  This  idea  has 
never  left  me.°° 


Fr.  Villeneuve  first  went  to  Japan  in 
1952  and  continues  to  serve  there. 


Holy  ground 

By  Beverley  & Ray  Vantomme 


T a recent  homily,  Scarboro 
JL1 L missionary  Fr.  Joe  Curcio 
spoke  of  mission  as  going  to  holy 
ground  and  discovering  Jesus 
among  the  people.  Since  we  have 
returned  to  Canada  and  reflect  on 
our  experience  among  the  people 
of  Malawi  in  the  Diocese  of 
Mzuzu,  these  words  seem  pro- 
foundly appropriate. 


Beverley  and  Ray  visit  with  friends  at 
a village  in  central  Malawi. 


We  were  welcomed,  accepted, 
loved  and  cared  for.  There  was  an 
invitation  to  share  and  accompa- 
ny them  in  their  struggles  and 
joys  and  to  participate  in  their 
many  expressions  of  loving  God 
and  God's  people.  For  us,  the 
most  privileged  times  were  when 
we  shared  a meal  and  stories  in 
their  homes,  which  for  us  were 
moments  of  Eucharist.  We  were 
on  holy  ground  and  Jesus  is  glori- 
fied in  the  dignity  of  these  special 
people  of  God.oo 
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"I  can  identify 
my  call  as 
coming  to  me 
in  Grade  Nine 
simply  as  a 
wanting  to  be 
a priest;  later,  in  university,  as 
wanting  to  be  a missionary 
priest.  The  resolve  and  the  for- 
mation for  that  life  was  afforded 
in  the  seminary  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers.  As  for  my  life  as  a 
priest  missionary,  there  is  but 
one  prayer  I can  offer... 
Thanksgiving." 

Fr.  Longie  MacLean,  S.F.M. 

Fr.  MacLean  has  served  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Canada. 


A Desobriga 

By  Fr.  Vince  Daniel,  S.F.M. 


event  that  affirmed  me  as  a Scarboro  missioner 
was  a desobriga  with  an  American  Redemp- 
torist  priest  in  the  Amazon  jungle.  The  year  was  1962 
and  I had  been  in  Brazil  less  than  a year.  Most  of  that 
time  was  spent  at  language  school  in  Anapolis,  near 
the  capital  city,  Brasilia.  Now  I was  staying  with  the 
Redemptorist  priests  in  Manaus,  Amazonas,  before 
moving  to  our  newly-acquired  mission  of  Itacoatiara. 

Padre  Mario  Anglin,  a seasoned  missioner,  invited  me  to  accompa- 
ny him  to  the  interior  to  bring  the  Sacraments  to  many  people  who 
hadn't  seen  a priest  for  many  months.  The  word  desobriga  indicates  "ful- 
filling of  an  obligation"  and  is  used  by  missioners  in  Amazonas  to  mean 
the  journey  taken  to  visit  and  help  the  people  living  in  isolated  villages. 

We  spent  three  weeks  visiting  such  towns  as  Manacapuru,  Coda- 
jas,  and  Coari.  The  people  were  informed  beforehand  of  our  visit.  At 
each  stop  we  were  greeted  by  catechists  who  had  prepared  the  faithful 
for  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Penance, 
and  the  Holy  Eucharist.  We  also  had  healing  ceremonies  to  perform. 

It  was  a busy  but  happy  time.  A typical  day  would  see  us  rise  from 
our  hammocks  on  the  boat  before  daylight.  We  would  bathe  in  the  canoe 
that  we  dragged  behind  the  boat,  pouring  river  water  over  us  from  a 
bucket.  After  a cup  of  strong  Brazilian  coffee  and  a piece  of  'hard  tack' 
bread,  we  were  ready  to  greet  the  people  and  begin  the  day's  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments. 

Each  day  was  different  and  exciting.  It  was  certainly  an  education 
to  accompany  such  a seasoned  missioner  as  Padre  Mario  Anglin. 

Readers  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  have  read  much  about  our 
Brazilian  mission,  especially  about  the  great  work  of  the  late  Scarboro 
missionary  Bishop  George  Marskell.  His  work  continues  with  the  Brazil- 
ian laity  and  priests  who  preach  God's  Good  News. 

Padre  Mario  Anglin  became  the  first  bishop  of  Coari  Prelacy.  He 
died  in  the  Amazon  while  visiting  his  people.  Certainly,  his  persevering 
faith  and  deep  spirituality  had  a wonderful  effect  on  me.  I thank  God  for 
such  dedicated  missionaries.^ 


Fr.  Daniel  has  served  in  Brazil  and  in  Canada. 


"Scarboro  Missions  is  a carrier  of  the  missionary 
tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  embodied  in 
the  great  individual  missionaries  of  the  Church: 
St.  Paul,  Francis  Xavier,  Matteo  Ricci,  Jean 
Brebeuf,  and  the  founder  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
Monsignor  Fraser.  The  form  of  mission  has 
changed  according  to  the  times  and  cultures,  but  the  underlying 
energy  has  always  been  the  same."  Fr.  James  Gauthier,  S.F.M. 

Fr.  Gauthier  arrived  in  Japan  in  1966  and  continues  to  serve  there. 
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By  Dean  Riley 


Scarboro  missioner  Dean  Riley  (standing)  and  two  members  of  the 
Dominican  Coordinating  Team.  For  the  past  eight  years  Dean  and  a team  of 
Dominican  youth  have  coordinated  the  Dominican  Republic  Exposure 
Program.  They  welcome  Canadian  high  school  groups  to  a week-long  experi- 
ence living  among  the  Dominican  people  in  the  sugar-mill  town  of  Consuelo. 


The  following  includes  excerpts  and 
adaptations  from  “ Faith  and 
Resistance"  by  Fr.  Bob  Holms,  CSB. 

/%  11  of  us  are  called  to  be 

-fcjZJ  missionaries  by  virtue  of 
/ * our  baptism.  This  is 

what  it  means  to  be  a Christian. 
Not  all,  however,  are  destined  to 
pull  up  roots  and  move  for  a short 
or  long  period  of  time  to  a new 
place,  a new  culture.  Regardless, 
many  are  drawn  to  the  experience 
of  overseas  mission  for  a variety  of 
reasons. 

A question  that  is  continuously 
posed  is  how  do  we  nurture  a 
desire  in  people  of  faith  to  go  to 
overseas  mission?  Furthermore, 
what  can  we  offer  these  people  of 
faith  in  their  process  of  discern- 
ment, as  they  try  to  discover 
whether  or  not  overseas  mission 
makes  sense  for  them  at  this  time? 

Many  people  in  the  Church 
today  express  a desire  to  further 
God's  Reign  of  justice  for  the  poor. 
Some  of  these  individuals  are 
actually  exploring  the  possibility 
of  overseas  mission,  either  in  the 
present  or  at  sometime  in  the 
future.  Whether  going  on  mission 
or  not,  there  are  three  overlapping 
and  interlocking  stages  that  each 
of  us  should  become  familiar  with: 

1 . Conversion  of  the  heart 
2.  Education  of  the  mind 
3-  Solidarity  in  actions 

These  are  similar  to  the  three 
stages  of  a method  for  doing  theo- 
logical reflection  popularly  known 
as  See,  Judge,  & Act. 
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The  most  important  things  are  acting  justly, 

LOVING  TENDERLY,  AND  WALKING  HUMBLY  WITH 

God.  These... lead  us  naturally  into 

AUTHENTIC  CHRISTIAN  MISSION. 


1 . Conversion 

When  we  stand  at  the  top  of 
the  heap  we  cannot  see,  feel  or 
experience  life  at  the  bottom. 
Those  at  the  top  feel  no  need  for 
change  or  reform.  If  we  travel  to 
a new  viewing  point,  that  of 
those  at  the  bottom,  we  risk  con- 
version. What  converts  us  are 
confrontations  with  real  life  situ- 
ations, looking  at  something  we 
do  not  want  to  deal  with  straight 
in  the  face,  looking  at  life  from  a 
new  vantage  point.  Reality  is 
God's  greatest  ally.  What  is  con- 
verts us. 

There  are  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties for  people  who  want  to  see 
the  world  from  a new  and  differ- 
ent perspective.  Some  can 
involve  travel  to  faraway  places; 
others  may  involve  volunteering 
at  a soup  kitchen  or  a women's 
shelter  in  our  own  community. 
All  Christians,  especially  those 
exploring  the  possibility  of  over- 
seas mission,  need  to  be  encour- 
aged to  seek  out  these  opportuni- 
ties and  to  actively  immerse 
themselves  in  these  experiences. 
This  is  how  we  begin  to  nurture 
the  seeds  of  Gospel  values  within 
us  all. 

2.  Education 

The  second  step  involves  edu- 
cating oneself.  There  are  many 
organizations — both  Church- 
based  and  secular  institutions — 
involved  in  justice  education, 
gathering  information  and  doing 
critical  analysis  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  systemic  injustice  both 
locally  and  globally.  The  problem 


is  that  the  voices  of  these 
prophetic  organizations  are  sel- 
dom heard.  The  media,  often 
owned  by  and  beholden  to  those 
who  set  the  corporate  agenda,  are 
not  about  to  proclaim  criticisms 
of  the  beliefs  which  create  and 
sustain  their  wealth. 

We  need  to  seek  out  organiza- 
tions that  offer  accurate  informa- 
tion, and  learn  to  perceive  what 
is  being  offered  to  us  through  the 
media  with  a critical  eye  and  ear. 
Why  is  it  that  we  always  assume 
that  if  it  is  in  the  newspaper  or  on 
the  news,  it  must  be  true? 

All  who  desire  to  help  in 
bringing  about  God's  Reign, 
especially  those  who  are  discern- 
ing a mission  vocation,  must  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  forces 
that  create  and  sustain  world 
poverty  and  injustice.  Without 
this,  our  actions  could  be  mis- 
guided and  possibly  reduced  to 
band-aid  solutions,  maybe  caus- 
ing more  harm  than  good. 

3-  Action 

So,  after  learning  what  the 
reality  is  by  positioning  ourselves 
to  hear  the  cry  of  the  poor,  we 
then  need  to  educate  ourselves. 
But  hearing  and  learning  mean 
little,  if  nothing  is  done.  It  is  time 
to  ACT. 

Solidarity  means  compassion, 
entering  into  another's  pain  and 
then  acting  to  relieve  that  pain. 
This  is  the  point  where  an  indi- 
vidual discerning  a mission  voca- 
tion must  make  the  essential 
decision:  Do  I work  to  relieve 
another's  pain  within  my  own 
community;  or  do  I take  a giant 


leap  of  faith  and  begin  a process 
which  may  lead  me  away  from 
my  home  for  a period  of  time? 

Often  an  individual's  experi- 
ences in  the  first  and  second 
stages  of  the  process  make  it 
clear  as  to  where  he  or  she 
should  be  aiming.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  neither  choice  is 
better  than  the  other.  Remember, 
we  are  all  called  to  mission  wher- 
ever we  may  be.  Whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  both  are  good! 

Essentially,  the  most  impor- 
tant things  are  acting  justly,  lov- 
ing tenderly,  and  walking 
humbly  with  God.  These,  along 
with  a love  of  God  and  a love  of 
neighbour,  lead  us  naturally  into 
authentic  Christian  mission.  As 
prophets  we  are  called  to  both 
announce  and  denounce: 
announce  the  coming  of  God's 
Reign,  and  denounce  the  injus- 
tices that  are  suffered  by  our 
brothers  and  sisters  who  live  next 
door,  and  around  the  world. 

Jesus  stretches  out  His  hand 
and  invites:  "Come  and  see..." 
Where  the  journey  will  take  us  is 
still  a mystery.  On  our  part  all 
that  is  required  is  child-like  faith 
and  trust  in  God.°° 
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The  future  of  mission 

By  Julia  Duarte 


he  only  commission  ever 
given  by  Christ,  in  a 
global  and  universal 
sense,  is  the  mission  to  proclaim 
the  Reign  of  God.  The  mission 
involves  a relationship  between 
the  one  who  sends  and  the  one 
sent,  entrusted  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  sender.  In  this  way 
we  can  recognize  that  the  Father 
sent  the  Son,  and  the  Father  and 
the  Son  in  turn,  sent  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  mission  to  be  fulfilled, 
by  the  will  of  the  Father,  is  the 
proclamation  of  God's  Reign. 

Even  though  the  crucifixion 
was  first  perceived  as  a failure 
and  consequently  the  apostles 
fled  (not  the  women,  though,  who 
were  accompanying  Christ),  it  is 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  that 
inspires  them  to  proclaim  the 
message.  It  is  a message  of  resur- 
rection and  life  in  our  history,  as 
part  of  a community,  of  a people, 
and  of  a culture.  His  resurrection 
assures  the  triumph  of  this  pro- 
ject. If  Christ  is  resurrected  then 
the  Reign  is  inaugurated.  It  is 
believable  and  it  is  possible.  What 


is  lacking  is  to  consolidate  it. 

Then,  to  speak  of  the  future  of 
mission  is  to  speak  about  the  only 
commission  given  by  Christ:  "Go, 
therefore,  make  disciples  of  all 
nations"  (Matthew  28:19).  The 
entire  Church,  as  a believing  com- 
munity, is  missionary  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Reign  of  God 
is  the  essence  of  what  it  does  and 
who  it  is.  The  mission  is  always 
the  same;  what  changes  are  the 
methods  used  according  to  the 
times  and  places. 

The  Church  must  be  mission- 
ary otherwise  it  is  no  longer 
Church.  For  this  reason,  it  has  the 
responsibility  to  spread  the  seed 
of  the  Word.  However,  the  Word 
that  the  Church  pronounces  must 
be  connected  with  life,  only  in 
this  way  will  the  Word  be  able  to 
carry  out  its  mission. 

The  Sixth  Synod  of  Riobamba 
(Ecuador,  1997)  clearly  defines  for 
us  what  is  Christian  mission  in 
these  lands: 


With  her  husband  Tom  and 
their  children,  lay  missioner 
Julia  Duarte  (standing)  works  in 
the  area  of  education,  with 
women,  the  Indigenous  and 
with  campesinos  (peasants)  in 
Riobamba,  Ecuador. 


"The  Church  as  a communi- 
ty of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ, 
revelation  of  the  Father,  and 
given  life  by  the  Spirit, 
immersed  in  this  world,  carries 
out  its  mission  to  give  testimo- 
ny of  Jesus  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection  by  assuming  the 
following  tasks: 

• Discover  with  respect  and 
joy  the  seeds  of  the  Word 
acting  in  the  Indigenous 
culture  and  in  other  cul- 
tures; 

• Announce  the  Good  News 
of  Jesus  and  His  project; 

• Denounce  everything 
opposed  to  Jesus'  project; 

• Work  for  the  Reign  of  God 
by  helping  to  construct  a 
new  society; 

• Celebrate  in  faith  the  action 
of  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Church  in  Riobamba 
assumes,  in  the  evangelical 
dimension  of  its  mission,  these 
tasks,  incarnating  these  in  its 
own  reality,  which  is  multicul- 
tural and  multiethnic." 

The  life  of  a missionary,  over 
the  years,  fills  up  with  experi- 
ences just  as  the  clay  pot  fills  up 
with  water.  That  experience  of 
living  water  is  what  must  be  com- 
municated to  others.  Jesus  is  the 
"Living  Water,"  but  we  cannot 
retain  all  the  water  in  our  pot, 
rather  it  must  be  poured  out  so 
that  others  may  have  life  and 
"have  it  in  abundance."  (John 
10:10)°° 
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t is  a bright,  sunny,  cool 
day  as  I make  my  way  up 
the  small  hill  in  Mawang- 
miao  to  the  teachers'  college.  The 
roosters  are  still  calling.  Caged 
birds  and  chickadees  fill  the  air 
with  their  melodious  sounds. 

Children  are  on  their  way  to 
school  dressed  in  pastel  clothes 
and  brightly  coloured  backpacks. 
They  try  out  their  English,  calling 
out,  "Hello."  Some  stop  to  shake 
my  hand  and  I show  them  how 
to  give  a 'high  five'  handshake. 
They  run  ahead  giggling  to  tell 
their  friends  of  this  strange  for- 
eigner. The  solemn  ageless  face 
of  the  small  old  grandfather, 
walking  hand  in  hand  with  his 
grandchild,  breaks  into  a bright 


By  Mary  Lou  Howard 


smile  as  I say  "Ni  hao." 

The  sweet,  delicious  smell  of 
steamed  buns  floats  across  the 
road  as  students  stop  to  pick  up 
their  breakfast  from  bakery 
workers  dressed  in  white  coats 
and  white  round  hats. 

Women  and  men  practice  Tai 
Chi  to  music  or  play  badminton 


in  the  students'  courtyard.  Some 
students  are  practicing  a tradi- 
tional Miao  dance  in  readiness 
for  the  50th  year  of  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  of  China  (Nation- 
al Day). 

Hundreds  of  students  in  their 
early  20s  make  their  way  around 
the  multitude  of  street  vendors  to 
the  teachers'  college.  The  vendors 
line  the  narrow  street,  some  in 
their  small  stores;  some  carry 
long  poles  across  their  backs, 
with  large  baskets  of  fruit,  eggs, 
or  vegetables  dangling  from 
either  end  of  the  pole.  They  call 
out  their  wares  as  they  trek  up 
and  down  the  hilly  streets  and 
lanes. 

Small  restaurant  owners,  get- 
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Rural  village  market  scene.  China. 


ting  ready  for  the  day's 
customers,  are  washing  vegeta- 
bles and  rice  in  outside  water 
fonts  and  preparing  hot  food  on 
large  pool  tables  which  have  seen 
better  days. 

Old  men  with  ageless  faces 
and  bounteous  time  on  their 
hands,  walk  lovingly  with  their 
grandchildren  down  the  street, 
enjoying  the  sunshine.  Small 
banting  chickens  with  dark 
brown,  cinnamon,  and  white 
feathers  peck  away  on  the  road- 
way, scavenging  for  small 
morsels  of  food.  In  the 
background  is  a loudspeaker 
telling  the  news  of  the  day  and 
playing  the  Chinese  national 
anthem.  I feel  at  home  here. 

During  the  last  two  days  there 
had  been  a steady  drizzle; 
not  cold,  but  damp  and  gloomy. 
Already  two  months  in  China,  I 
suppose  the  initial  rapture  of  the 
place  is  wearing  off  and  reality  is 
slowly  setting  in.  I am  beginning 
to  wonder  what  am  I doing  here, 
for  what  reason  have  I been 
called  and  how  have  I been 
blessed.  Today's  sunshine  is  a 
welcome  visitor. 

On  this  day  I count  my  bless- 
ings. I am  blessed  with  the  gift  of 
life,  of  another  day.  Earlier  this 
morning,  I wandered  into  the 
kitchen  to  turn  on  the  stove  and 
looked  out  the  window  of  my 
small  apartment.  A mother  was 
washing  her  utensils  outside  her 
home,  getting  ready  for  another 
day.  On  her  back,  strapped  in  a 
small  basket,  was  a beautiful, 
chubby,  olive-skinned  baby 
about  seven  months  old,  with 


large  brown  oval  eyes  and  rosy 
cheeks.  He  was  peeking  over  her 
left  shoulder,  intently  watching 
her  wash  the  pots. 

The  phone  rang  early.  It  was 
the  Waiban  (dean  of  the  English 
department)  calling  to  see  if  the 
heaters  arrived  and  if  I am  warm 
enough  in  the  apartment.  I am 
blessed  with  much  kindness. 
Bundled  up  in  my  large  flannel 
kimono,  I prayed  and  reflected  on 
God's  desire  for  me  this  day.  I 
am  blessed  with  peace  and  con- 
tentment. All  my  previous  loneli- 
ness dissipates  in  the  wonders  of 
this  China  to  which  I have  been 
sent. 


I AM  BEGINNING  TO 
WONDER  WHAT  AM  I 
DOING  HERE,  FOR  WHAT 
REASON  HAVE  I BEEN 
CALLED  AND  HOW  HAVE 
I BEEN  BLESSED. 

Today's  sunshine  is 

A WELCOME  VISITOR. 


Mawangmiao  town,  a small 
suburb  of  Guiyang  in  Guizhou, 
China,  is  made  up  mostly  of 
ethnic  Chinese  from  the  Miao 
culture.  They  are  primarily  poor 
rural  people.  Although  there  are 
signs  of  an  emerging  middle 
class,  many  still  live  in  unheated 
apartments  with  no  indoor 
plumbing,  above  small  stores 
which  provide  their  only  source 
of  income. 


In  the  outlying  areas  they  live 
in  small  one-  and  two-room  brick 
huts  with  tin  beveled  roofs,  with 
small  gardens  and  no  indoor 
heating  or  plumbing.  The  terrain 
is  very  hilly  here  and  they  build 
their  small  homes  and  apartment 
buildings  through  rock  and  on 
mountainsides,  mostly  by  hand, 
with  precision.  Every  piece  of 
available  land  is  growing  some- 
thing. They  sell  their  goods  at  the 
market  in  Mawangmiao  or  in 
Qing  Guan,  near  the  college. 

Vegetables,  fruit,  rice,  pork, 
chicken,  fish,  spices,  and  now 
some  beef,  abound  here.  There 
are  so  many  shops  and  small 
market  vendors,  one  wonders 
how  each  one  manages  to  make  a 
living. 

Bent  over,  they  push  or  pull 
their  carts,  heavily  laden  with 
recycled  wood,  stone,  food,  pack- 
aging, or  whatever  they  have  for 
sale.  Up  the  steep  hills  they  go, 
straps  wound  around  their  bod- 
ies and  across  their  foreheads  to 
steady  the  load  and  keep  every- 
thing in  place.  Small-framed 
individuals  with  enormous 
strength  and  heavy  lines  on  their 
faces  telling  the  tale  of  many 
years  of  hard  work.  Often  the 
man  is  accompanied  by  his  wife 
who  carries  a small  child  on  her 
back.  The  woman's  tanned  wor- 
ried face  looking  much  older 
than  her  years. 

Over  the  last  few  days  the 
reality  of  their  poverty  is  begin- 
ning to  settle  into  my  reality.  I 
see  the  endless  pollution,  black 


Continued  on  page  23... 
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B!  essiuvgs 

By  Sr.  Jean  Perry,  CSJ 


Blessings.  What  are  they?  What  do  they  do  for 
us?  The  dictionary  defines  blessing  as: 

"To  consecrate  by  a religious  rite  or  words;  to  make  or 
pronounce  holy  or  sacred But  may  a blessing  mean 
not  only  the  act  of  making  sacred,  but  also  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  sacredness  that  is  the  touch 
of  God  upon  a person,  place,  or  object. 

Thus,  one  may  say  that  wherever  we  place  our 
feet,  be  it  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  a blessing  can 
be  found  by  being  aware  of  the  inherent  sacredness 
and  beauty  of  that  place.  In  other  words,  calling 
forth  a blessing  is  actually  a naming  of  the  goodness 
that  is  already  there. 

Today  I believe  that  I must  be  twice  blessed  as  I 
continue  my  faith  journey  with  my  feet  firmly 
placed  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  (Peterborough)  and  the  Scarboro  lay  mission 
community. 


My  journey  with  Scarboro  Missions 

My  journey  with  Scarboro  Missions  began  in  the 
fall  of  1997. 1 was  completing  my  fifth  year  in  the 
health  care  environment  in  Toronto  and  was  begin- 

Ining  to  discern  a change  in  my  ministry.  The  spirit 
seemed  to  be  telling  me  that  it  was  time  to  let  go  of 
the  familiar  and  accept  something  new.  The  cross- 

El 
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Scarboro  missioner,  Sr.  Jean  Perry,  CSJ,  meets  young 
members  of  the  Communist  Party's  organization  for 
youth.  China. 


Wke  pevep  you  place  your  feet 
Xkere  pesfs  a blessing. 

Jalal  uddin  Rumi  (poet  and  mystic) 


cultural  dimension  of  mission  surfaced  but  I was  not 
sure  how  or  where  this  would  take  place. 

Either  by  coincidence  or  by  providence  I was 
handed  a copy  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 
Although  the  magazine  was  by  no  means  new  to 
me,  this  time  I read  it  with  a different  awareness. 
Phrases  such  as  "a  pursuit  of  social  justice,"  "opting 
particularly  for  the  poor,"  "to  live  in  Christian  com- 
munity and  cross-cultural  mission  outreach"  caught 
my  attention  because  of  their  familiarity. 

These  are  the  same  words  used  by  our  congrega- 
tion, the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  to  express  our  charism. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  path  for  me  to  follow.  I decided 
to  look  deeper.  The  next  step  was  to  spend  time 
reflecting  on  the  possibility  of  integrating  our 
charism  and  the  Scarboro  Missions  charism  as  it  is 
expressed  and  lived  out  as  a lay  missioner. 

A telephone  call  and  a visit  to  the  Scarboro  Lay 
Mission  Office  for  further  information  was  followed 
by  a discernment  process  with  my  St.  Joseph's  com- 
munity, and,  as  they  say,  the  rest  is  history. 

My  mission  with  Scarboro  Missions  was  to  come 
to  China  in  a teaching  capacity  that  would  allow  me 
to  be  a 'quiet  presence'  among  a people  who  are 
non-Christians;  a people  whose  personal  lives,  social 
system,  language,  and  culture  are  far  removed  from 
any  flavour  of  things  Christian. 

Upon  reflecting  on  this  I began  to  see  once  again 
that  this  type  of  ministry  was  already  in  keeping 
with  the  early  traditions  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
During  the  French  Revolution  our  Sisters  were 
forced  to  disband  their  communal  lifestyle  and  live 
out  their  ministry  as  a 'quiet  presence'  with  the  poor 
in  France.  Although  I was  not  being  forced  to  do  so, 

I did  feel  quite  comfortable  and  reassured  that  I 
would  find  many  blessings  when  I placed  my  feet  in 
China  as  a Scarboro  lay  missioner. 

I am  presently  in  my  second  year  teaching  Eng- 
lish as  a Second  Language  at  Guiyang  Teachers' 
College.  Guiyang  is  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of 
Guizhou  province,  one  of  China's  poorest  provinces. 
Although  the  challenges  of  teaching  and  living  in 
China  are  real  (sometimes  I wonder  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  blessings),  I have  no  regrets  and  look 
forward  to  whatever  tomorrow  may  bring.°° 
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Vo u r T^eigrv  come 


By  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M. 


. believe  in  the  holy  Catholic 
I Church..."  I echo  these  words  while 
realizing  that  we,  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  are  not  one;  unity  has  yet  to  be  attained. 

On  Sundays  especially,  when  I pray  these  words 
my  passion  for  mission  is  reinforced.  Why? 

Allow  me  to  share  my  thoughts. 

In  praying  I often  realize  that  I am  stating 
something  or  asking  for  something  that  is  not 
yet.  For  example,  in  the  Our  Father,  I say  "may 
your  Kingdom  come."  I believe  I am  asking  for 
God's  Reign  to  be  a reality  on  earth,  here  and 
now.  I know  it  is  not  yet  a reality;  however,  I 
want  to  bring  it  closer  to  reality  by  doing  what  I 
can.  By  the  same  token,  when  I say  the  Creed,  I 
believe  I am  asking  that  the  world  may  become 
one.  It  is  not  yet  so;  however,  I want  it  to  be  and 
am  willing  to  do  what  I can  to  encourage  and 
nurture  it  to  become  a reality. 

My  ardour  for  mission  translates  into  leav- 
ing my  family,  community,  and  country,  and 
living  cross-culturally  as  a 'foreigner'  in  another 
land.  I am  a missionary. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  in  Canada  today,  I am 
wasting  my  time  and  energy,  and  even  curtailing 
and  hindering  the  development  of  others  by  my 
presence.  Comments  and  indications  to  support  their 
feelings  and  ideas  are  not  without  merit.  They  have 
in  fact  helped  me  to  clarify  and  define  more  clearly 
why  I am  in  mission. 

Over  the  past  20  or  so  years  great  changes  have 
been  forged  in  our  appreciation  of  our  faith  and  that 
of  others.  There  is  recognition  that  in  the  past,  mis- 
sion and  missionaries  have  opted  by  and  large  for 
more  of  a 'one  way  street'  approach  to  mission.  Mis- 
sion was  to  help  others,  to  bring  them  into  the 
Church,  to  save  them  and  to  make  them  Tike  us.' 

This  was  accomplished  by  sending  priests  primarily 
to  preach  and  baptize  in  poor  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Their  home  country  and  community  funded 
them;  they  did  not  have  to  rely  on  those  they  went  to 
convert. 

From  this  rather  specific  approach,  we  have 
become  humbler.  We  now  recognize  that  mission  is  a 
two-way  street,  and  that  more  often  than  not,  peo- 


Fr.  Brian  Swords  teaches  English  at  a medical  school  in  China. 

Missionaries  link  God's  peoples 

AND  FOSTER  BY  THEIR  PRESENCE  GOD'S  REIGN. 


pies  of  the  poorer,  underdeveloped  world  have  as 
much  to  share  with  us  as  we  have  to  share  with  them. 
Today's  missionaries — priests,  sisters,  brothers,  and 
lay  people— are  bridges  connecting  and  knitting  the 
world  into  a whole,  recognizing  its  interdependence, 
unique  identity,  and  underlying  unity. 

Today  I believe  missionaries  link  God's  peoples 
and  foster  by  their  presence  God's  Reign. 

It  is  easy  to  see  missionaries  as  bridges  between 
different  peoples.  They  span  the  language,  cultural, 
historical,  religious,  climactic,  racial,  and  economic 
divides.  In  some  cases  missionaries  are  prominent, 
easily  seen  and  recognized,  like  bridges. 

Increasingly  I see  missionaries  as  being  less 
evident  yet  more  crucial.  Missionaries  at  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  millennium  for  me  are  like  tunnels  linking 
islands  together.  They  work  in  all  seasons  and  pro- 
vide a real  service  in  bringing  about  the  Reign  of 
God. 

As  you  communicate  with  God  in  your  own 
way,  what  insights  encourage  and  nurture  your  faith 
and  belief  in  Jesus'  message  that  "they  all  may  be 
one"?  oo 
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A Graced  Day 
...Continued  from  page  20. 


diesel  fuel  spewing  out  of  the 
older  trucks,  constant  oil  and 
dust  which  permeates  every- 
thing. A trip  uptown  can  leave  a 
faint  sticky  film  in  your  hair,  up 
your  nose,  in  your  eyes,  and  on 
your  clothes  and  skin.  This  is  the 
land  in  which  these  people  live 
day  in  and  day  out,  and  they 
have  done  so  for  centuries. 

As  the  cold  settles  in  and  the 
temperature  moves  steadily 
down  to  five  degrees  C,  I am 
aware  that  the  students'  dormito- 
ries have  no  heat.  They  tell  me 
they  put  on  extra  clothes,  but  the 
dampness  must  be  bone  chilling. 
Some  apartments  in  town  are 
heated  with  coal,  adding  to  the 
pollution  but  nevertheless  bring- 
ing some  heat. 

The  local  people  fetch  their 
water  each  morning  from  in  front 
of  their  homes,  using  outside 
washroom  facilities.  The  children 
are  often  dirty  and  have  colds.  I 
would  imagine  it  is  hard  to  keep 
them  clean  with  such  a lack  of 
facilities.  Most  families  would 
have  to  pay  for  their  own  medi- 
cine and  health  care,  and  so  they 
do  without. 

However  the  children  are 
nurtured  and  loved.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  them  that  they  are  not 
clean.  Toddlers  play  around  the 
market  stalls,  making  their  own 
fun  with  small  sticks,  playing 
with  water  in  buckets.  They  are 
happy,  often  singing,  as  they 
play  and  tease  one  another. 

As  I ponder  all  of  these  new 
experiences  this  sunny  morning 
on  my  way  to  class,  I am  lifted 
up  by  their  indomitable  spirit.  In 
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spite  of  their  hardship,  they  seem 
happy  and  contented  people. 
They  are  serious,  life  is  hard  for 
them,  but  they  live  each  day 
finding  happiness  where  they 
can.  Squatting  outside  of  their 
small  businesses  or  in  the  mar- 
kets, playing  cards  or  a type  of 
dominos,  and  chatting.  Others 
visit  with  each  other,  sharing 
news,  laughing  together,  or  smil- 
ing at  foreign  teachers  as  they 
pass  by... 

This  bright,  sunny  day  brings 
to  mind  the  woman  in  the  market 
who  saved  me  from  falling  off 
the  stoop  into  a vegetable  stall. 
Then  she  squeezed  my  hand  and 
smiled  at  me  in  that  universal 
sign  of  warmth,  knowing  neither 
of  us  can  speak  each  other's  lan- 
guage. 

Mostly  my  heart  is  lifted  by 
the  delight  and  enlightenment  on 
the  faces  of  my  students  each  day 
when  they  understand  a new 
concept,  or  laugh  at  a joke,  or  we 
share  a mutual  understanding. 
And  their  gifts — a hand-painting 
from  the  art  department  or  a 
small  ornament  for  my  apart- 
ment— given  with  great  affection 
and  love  on  teachers'  day. 

This  day  I have  experienced 
God's  revelation  of  goodness  and 
wisdom  in  the  faces  and  lives  of 
the  Chinese  people  of  Mawang- 
miao.  Truly  I am  blessed!°° 


...In  Your  Will 

\ou  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  for  you  with  a 
large  portion  tax-free.  This  is  a high 
yield  investment  during  your  life- 
time and  an  investment  in  the  future 
of  the  mission  of  the  church. 

(Note:  You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or 
over  to  participate.) 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 
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Name 
(Please  print) 

Address 

Apt  # 


City/Town 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Your  reference  # 

(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 
Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON, 

M1M  1M4.  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815. 
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<6>carboro  chouse 

for  discerning 

a missionary  vocation 

Scarboro  House,  a new  venture  for  Scarboro  Missions,  offers  a 
conducive  setting  in  a small  Scarboro  community  for  young 
men  who  wish  to  discern  a call  to  the  missionary  priesthood. 

A recommended  stay  of  four  to  eight  months  features  a flexible 
program  of  prayer,  vocation  reflection,  community  living,  social 
outreach,  learning,  and  meeting  and  sharing  the  experience  of  other 
missionaries.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  one  year  of  university 
or  college,  and  may  continue  their  studies  or  work  while  living  at 
Scarboro  House.  (See  advertisement  on  page  13.) 

For  information  please  contact: 

Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Scarboro  House 

22  Beaty  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON,  M6K  3B4;  (416)  535-6624 

or  Scarboro  Missions  Vocations  Office 

Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  261;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

Email:  sfms@web.net 


Scarboro  Lay  Program 


Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  Canadian  Catholics  to  share 
life  and  faith  with  people  of  other 
lands  and  cultures.  This  is  a three-year 
commitment. 

Applicants  for  the  four-month  lay 
preparation  program  must  be  23  years 
of  age  or  older,  married  or  single,  and 
have  a post-secondary  degree  or 
equivalent  work  experience. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 
Lay  Mission  Office 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  265 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820 
E-mail:  lmo@web.net 
Lay  Mission  Office  homepage: 
www.web.net/ ~sfms/lmo2.htm 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Peggy  Velker  teaches  phonics  at  a school  in 
New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 
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A Canadian  Catholic  missionary  commu- 
nity serving  in  Asia , Africa,  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 
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Easter  Appeal 
Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Easter  appeal  envelope. 

With  your  offering,  you  are 
helping  Scarboro  missionaries 
to  continue  their  work  overseas 
and  in  Canada,  "proclaiming 
the  Good  News  to  all  creation." 
Thank  you  and  may  God  bless 
you  and  your  family  at  this  time 
of  renewal  and  hope. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


/PXission  to  t^u\fana 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


t has  been  a long  time  since 
we  have  had  an  issue  on 
our  missioners  and  their 
work  in  Guyana.  Guyana  has 
always  been  one  of  our  primary 
areas  of  mission  service.  In  1953 
the  small  number  of  local 
Guyanese  priests  and  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  Eng- 
land welcomed  us  with  open 
arms.  Since  then  34  of  our  priests 
and  seven  of  our  lay  missioners 
have  served  there.  Presently  in 
Guyana  are  Frs.  Linus  Wall,  Ken 
MacAulay,  Russ  Sampson,  and 
Pat  Kelly,  along  with  lay  mission- 
aries John  and  Jean  Maclnnis  and 
Peggy  Velker.  They  serve  primar- 
ily in  the  major  urban  areas  of 
Georgetown  and  New  Amster- 
dam. Fr.  Kelly  works  in  the  rural 
town  of  Charity.  Also  present  in 
New  Amsterdam  are  Sisters 
Cecile  Turner  and  Doris  Mac- 
Donell  of  Our  Lady's  Missionar- 
ies, and  Mother  Teresa's  Sisters 
of  Charity. 

In  this  issue  Scarboro  priest 
and  lay  missionaries  in  Guyana 
share  some  of  their  experiences 
with  you.  You  will  see  how  inti- 
mately connected  they  are  with 
the  lives  of  ordinary  people.  The 
poor  and  the  marginalized  are 
always  close  by,  understanding 
in  their  hearts  who  these  mis- 
sioners are  and  why  they  are 
there.  Our  missioners  feel  blessed 
to  be  present  among  the  poor, 
and  to  serve  them  in  many  acts  of 
love,  helping  them  to  experience 
their  dignity  as  daughters  and 
sons  of  God. 

In  Guyana  the  people  are  the 
Church.  For  several  decades  the 


laity  have  been  empow- 
ered to  take  responsibili- 
ty for  many  areas  of  min- 
istry formerly  carried  out 
by  priests  and  Sisters. 

Scarboro  lay  and  priest 
missionaries  accompany 
this  Church  on  its  faith 
journey. 

I last  visited  Guyana 
in  1978. 1 remember  it 
having  ample  resources 
for  all  of  its  people.  Since 
that  time  the  country  has 
been  torn  by  political  and 
economic  strife.  It  has 
been  exploited  both  from 
within  and  without  by 
those  seeking  political 
and  economic  gain. 

Today  Guyana  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a highly 
indebted  poor  country 
and  many  are  poor  and 
must  struggle  for  a basic 
living.  Over  the  years  the 
Church  has  always  been 
a voice  for  justice,  indeed  at 
times  the  only  voice  for  justice.  It 
continues  to  be  a sign  of  unity 
and  hope  for  the  people. 

In  1996  Fr.  Graham  Clark  who 
spent  all  of  his  37  years  as  a Scar- 
boro missionary  in  Guyana,  died 
there  in  an  automobile  accident. 
And  last  year  another  tragic  acci- 
dent in  Guyana  ended  the  life  of 
Fr.  A1  Felix  who  was  also  serving 
there.  In  a special  way  we  dedi- 
cate this  issue  to  them. 

We  remember,  too,  Scarboro 
lay  missioner  David  Fish  who 
served  with  his  wife  Elena 
Abubo  in  Nairobi,  Africa.  And 
we  are  saddened  by  the  unex- 


pected death  of  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  a 
longtime  Scarboro  missionary  to 
Japan.  We  celebrate  and  give 
thanks  for  these  missionaries  as 
well. 

With  this  issue,  we  give  trib- 
ute to  the  many  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries who  have  served  in 
Guyana,  the  "Land  of  Many 
Rivers."  We  celebrate  with  those 
serving  there  today  and  ask  God 
to  continue  to  bless  them  as  they 
proclaim  God's  Reign  in  word 
and  deed.oo 
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t4  (3 hutch  the  Laity 


A Guyana  experience 


By  Bishop  Benedict  Singh 


uyana,  in  South 
£ ^7  America,  may 
I have  discovered 
the  way  ahead  for  the 
Church  of  the  third  millen- 
nium. In  the  years  that  are 
dawning,  it  seems  that  the 
laity  will  be  playing  a 
much  greater  role  than  in 
centuries  past. 

In  some  countries, 
because  of  the  shortage  of 
priests,  the  Church  is  cut- 
ting down  on  the  number 
of  parishes  or  amalgamat- 
ing parishes,  putting  one 
priest  in  charge  of  two  or 
three  parishes.  This  could 
never  happen  in  Guyana 
because  lay  people  are 
stepping  in  to  make  up  for 
the  shortage  of  priests. 

People  who  remember 
Guyana  in  past  times  now  recog- 
nize a new  emerging  Church.  In 
the  past,  the  Church  depended 
on  the  priest  for  everything.  Now 
it  is  almost  the  opposite — the 
priest  depends  on  the  people  in 
nearly  every  aspect  of  the 
Church's  life. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country, 
there  is  a vast  area  of  mountain 
and  savannahs  (prairies)  inhabit- 
ed by  many  of  the  original  peo- 
ples of  Guyana,  the  Amerindians. 
There  are  nine  tribes,  most  of 
whom  are  Catholics  evangelized 
in  the  early  days  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  four  priests  serving 
these  people  are  only  able  to  visit 
each  village  a few  times  a year. 
However,  every  village  has  its 
team  of  Parish  Lay  Assistants 
(PLAs)  who  give  life  to  the 
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Above:  Lay  leaders  attend  a Diocesan  Pastoral  Conference.  Guyana. 

Below:  Bishop  Singh  (front  left)  and  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  A1  Felix  (front 
right)  on  their  way  to  celebrate  Mass  in  the  village  of  Siparuta,  Guyana. 

Fr.  A1  passed  away  in  Guyana  last  year. 
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SCARBORO  PRIEST  & LAY  MISSIONARIES  TO  GUYANA 


Since  1953,  37  Scarboro  priests  and  seven  lay  missioners 
have  served  in  this  South  American  country. 

Wally  Chisholm,  Graham  Clark,  Armie  Clement,  Stan  Desroches, 
Joe  Ernewein,  A1  Felix,  John  Gault,  Jack  Hawkshaw, 

Terry  & Harry  Heemskerk,  Gerry  Heffernan,  Vince  Heffernan, 

Pat  Kelly,  Basil  Kirby,  Bob  Ling,  Jack  Lynch,  Ed  Lyons, 

Ken  MacAulay,  John  & Jean  Maclnnis,  Alex  Macintosh, 

Joe  MacNamara,  Tony  Marsh,  Ray  McCarthy,  Jack  Mclver, 

Scotty  McKernan,  Ed  Moriarty,  Joe  Moriarty,  Ted  Morris, 

John  O'Connor,  Terry  O'Donnell,  Ron  Pete,  John  Quinn, 

Ronald  Reeves,  Russ  Sampson,  Hugh  Sharkey, 

Penelope  Somerville,  Don  Swenson,  Frank  Thornley, 

Kenneth  Turner,  Peggy  Velker,  Linus  Wall,  Fred  Wong,  Joe  Young. 


Church. 

Besides  doing  the  Sunday 
services,  these  PLAs  supervise 
baptismal  and  marriage  prepara- 
tions, gather  the  people  together 
as  a community,  try  to  solve  any 
disputes  that  may  arise,  and 
serve  as  Eucharistic  ministers. 
They  also  care  for  the  sick  mem- 
bers of  the  village  and  perform 
funeral  services  for  any  who  die. 

These  PLAs  are  trained  at 
annual  seminars,  making  a 
promise  to  serve  for  one  year  at 
the  end  of  these  seminars.  A few 
are  more  highly  trained,  attend- 
ing a three-month  course  and 
serving  for  three  years.  They 
travel  around  to  the  villages, 
supervising  those  less  trained. 
One  of  their  duties  is  to  baptize 
babies  after  the  parents  have 
completed  the  baptismal  course. 
However,  they  are  not  able  to 
witness  marriages  as  civil  law 
would  not  allow  this. 

There  is  another  area  of 

forests  and  vast  rivers  where 
three  priests  serve  34  villages. 
Again,  it  is  the  PLAs  in  each 
settlement  who  keep  the  Church 
active.  The  priests  travel  around 
by  boat  or  land-rover;  and  at 
their  headquarters  run  seminars 
and  training  sessions  for  the 
PLAs. 

In  the  more  populated  parts  of 
Guyana,  where  a priest  may  have 


four  or  more  parishes  to  look 
after,  it  is  also  the  laity  who  make 
this  possible.  The  diocese,  too, 
has  its  catechetical  team  run  by 
lay  people,  one  of  whom  holds  a 
degree  in  theology.  There  is  also 
a team  of  catechists,  a team  to 
coordinate  the  readings  at  Mass, 
and  the  parish  councils.  Marriage 
Encounter,  Engaged  Encounter 
and  many  other  organizations  of 
lay  people  also  take  an  active 
part  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Scarboro  in  Guyana 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  came  to 
Guyana  almost  50  years  ago,  in 
1953.  This  followed  from  a 
nationwide  tour  by  Scarboro 
missionary  Fr.  Patrick  Moore 
with  his  famous  statue  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima.  The  coming  of 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  was,  we 
might  say,  a thankful  gift  from 
Our  Lady. 

The  Scarboro  priests  had  been 
turned  out  of  China,  together 
with  Bishop  Kenneth  Turner,  and 
found  a new  mission  field  here. 
They  set  up  a parish.  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima,  in  Georgetown  and  took 


on  a large  section  of  the  country, 
known  as  the  Corentyne — a pre- 
dominantly Hindu  and  Muslim 
area.  Up  to  that  time  there  had 
been  only  Jesuits  and  a few 
diocesan  priests. 

Presently,  due  to  the  small 
number  of  priests,  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  pro- 
mote vocations  to  the  priesthood 
so  as  to  ensure  that  our  Catholic 
communities  remain  truly 
Eucharistic  communities. 

Guyana  is  inhabited  by  six 
different  races,  and  this  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Church  and  the  nation.  The  two 
predominant  races  are  the  Afro- 
Guyanese  (of  African  ancestry) 
and  the  Indo-Guyanese  (of  Indi- 
an ancestry). 

Guyana  became  an  indepen- 
dent country  in  1966.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a history  of  politi- 
cally motivated  confrontation 
between  the  two  major  races, 
which  has  held  up  economic 
progress  and  development. 

The  Catholic  Church,  more 
than  any  other  Church  or  reli- 
gion, embraces  members  of  all 
races.  It  has  an  important  work  to 
do  in  bringing  all  people  to  live 
together  in  peace. 

The  motto  of  Guyana  is:  "One 
People,  One  Nation,  One  Des- 
tiny." That  is  the  great  challenge 
for  the  Church  of  the  future.^ 


Today  the  priest  depends  on  the  people 

IN  NEARLY  EVERY  ASPECT  OF  THE  CHURCH'S  LIFE. 
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By  Fr.  Russ  Sampson,  S.F.M. 


g \ hen  working  in  St. 

/ f I Vincent  and  the 
^ Grenadines  in  the 
early  70s,  I had  the  opportunity 
and  the  blessing  to  visit  Guyana 
(Land  of  Many  Rivers).  The  first 
time  in  1972  was  a memorable 
visit  with  a group  of  Vincentians 
and  Fr.  George  Bardowell  for  a 
Cursillo  retreat.  The  second  visit 
was  on  the  occasion  of  a regional 
conference  for  priests. 

Little  did  I realize  during 
those  visits  in  1972  and  1974  that 
I would  find  myself  working  in 
Guyana  in  the  1990s. 

After  serving  for  two  and  a 
half  years  on  Scarboro  Missions' 
General  Council,  I received  my 
first  assignment  to  Guyana  in  the 
latter  part  of  1992. 1 went  to  work 
in  the  Essequibo/Pomeroon 
region  with  Fr.  Albert  Felix.  I had 
to  remember  that  this  was  a dif- 
ferent culture  compared  to  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Grenadines,  and 
although  there  were  some  simi- 
larities, there  were  also  many 
differences.  The  reality  of  the  six 
different  races  in  Guyana,  and 
the  vastness  of  the  country  and 
the  interior,  made  quite  an 
impact  on  me. 

There  were  many  active  com- 
munities on  the  Essequibo  Coast 
and  the  Pomeroon  River.  Each 
week  Fr.  Felix  and  I alternated 
our  responsibilities;  one  week  on 
the  coast  and  the  next  week  on 
the  river.  The  people  were  open, 
friendly  and  always  ready  to 
participate  in  the  life  of  the 
Church. 

Even  before  arriving  in 
Guyana  I was  aware  of  the  ener- 


Fr. Russ  Sampson  waits  at  the  stelling  (wharf)  in  the  town  of  Rosignol  to 
catch  the  ferry  across  the  Berbice  River  back  to  New  Amsterdam.  Guyana. 


The  reality  of  the  six  different  races,  and 

THE  VASTNESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  INTERIOR, 
MADE  QUITE  AN  IMPACT  ON  ME. 


gy  that  this  diocese  had  put  into 
the  formation  of  lay  people  along 
the  coastal  regions  and  in  the 
interior  of  Guyana.  In  particular, 
the  vitality  of  the  Parish  Lay 
Assistants  (PLA)  program,  pio- 
neered in  Guyana,  gave  meaning 
to  our  lives  and  the  future  of  the 
Church  in  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines. 

In  1994,  after  a year  back  in 
Canada,  serving  in  the  town  of 


Guelph,  Ontario,  I was 
reassigned  to  Guyana.  My  task 
was  to  take  over  from  Fr.  Ken 
MacAulay  whose  gifts  were 
needed  by  Scarboro's  Mission 
Information  Department  in  Cana- 
da. Since  1994  I have  been  work- 
ing and  blessed  in  many  ways 
here  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion in  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice, 
where  many  of  our  priests  have 
worked  in  the  past  .°° 
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Sunday 

... Thanksgiving , Guyanese  style 


By  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  S.F.M. 


/%  s we  know,  one  of  the 
y I big  holidays  in  North 
/ * America  is  Thanksgiv- 

ing. People  plan  months  ahead 
for  Thanksgiving  weekend. 
Thanksgiving  was  first  celebrated 
by  the  Plymouth  colony  in  the 
United  States  in  1621  in  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  their  first  har- 
vest. 

Over  the  years  in  North  Amer- 
ica, Thanksgiving  has  become 
very  much  a family  day.  Family 
members  make  great  effort  and 
sometimes  considerable  sacrifice 
to  come  together  and  give  thanks 
and  celebrate  as  family. 

In  Guyana  we  do  not  have 
Thanksgiving  Day,  but  we  have 
something  similar  called  Harvest 
Sunday.  I was  deeply  impressed 
the  first  time  I witnessed  it.  It 
was  a case  of  the  poor  helping 
the  poor. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  before 
Harvest  Sunday,  you  see  poor 
people  coming  to  the  church  with 
various  food  items:  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, bread  or  perhaps  a couple  of 
eggs.  Then  on  Saturday  evening 
the  whole  church  is  decorated 
with  the  fruit  and  vegetables. 
There  is  a real  community  and 
family  spirit.  The  young  and  the 
old  are  all  excited  as  they  prepare 
the  church  for  the  following 
morning. 

Some  people  plant  certain 
items  so  that  they  will  be  ready 
for  Harvest  Sunday.  A banana 
plant  grows  for  a year  before  it 
bears  fruit.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
two  or  three  people  carrying  the 
whole  banana  plant,  laden  with 
bananas,  to  the  church.  The 


It  was  a case  of 

THE  POOR 

HELPING  THE  POOR. 


banana  plant  and  sugar  cane, 
which  looks  much  like  a stock  of 
corn,  are  very  decorative. 

Sunday  morning  is  a sight  to 
behold — fruits  and  vegetables 
everywhere!  The  Mass,  of  course, 
is  a Mass  of  Thanksgiving.  You 
can  sense  a real  feeling  of  grati- 
tude as  the  poor  thank  God  for 
the  blessings  they  have  received, 
especially  that  they  have  had 
something  to  eat  during  the  past 
year. 

After  Mass  there  is  great 
enthusiasm  as  volunteers  gather 
all  the  food  from  the  church  and 
take  it  to  poor  families  and  to  the 
nearby  orphanage  and  senior 
citizens'  home.  If  there  is  more 
than  enough,  then  the  balance  is 
sold  and  the  money  given  to  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  or  the 
Ladies  of  Charity  to  help  the 
poor. 

Here  in  Guyana  there  is  no  big 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Rather, 
there  is  a feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  contentment  among  the 
poor,  that  by  their  joint  commu- 
nity efforts,  they  have  been  able 
to  share  the  little  they  have  and 
to  help  people  even  less  fortunate 
than  themselves. 

Truly  Harvest  Sunday  is  a 
'Thanksgiving  Day'  in  which  the 
poor  help  the  poor.  It  is  all  so 
Christian.oo 


Photos  left:  For  Harvest  Sunday  the 
whole  church  is  decorated  with 
food  items  which  the  people  bring 
to  share  with  others.  There  is  a real 
community  and  family  spirit. 
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By  Fr.  A1  Felix,  S.F.M. 


Tfetif  di^etent  places 

Fr.  Al  Felix  compares  his  hometown  of  Saskatchewan 
with  the  Guyana  mission  in  which  he  served. 


was  born  and  raised  in 
Canada,  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan.  It  is  an  area 
of  approximately  220,000  square 
miles  and  some  900,000  people 
whose  numbers  are  declining  as 
many  move  to  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia.  Primarily  a farming 
community,  most  people  in 
Saskatchewan  live  on  farms,  far 
from  neighbours  and  highways. 

In  1964  I was  assigned  as  a 
newly-ordained  priest  to  serve  in 
the  town  of  Springlands,  Guyana. 
Situated  on  the  northeastern 
coast  of  South  America,  Guyana 
is  a little  over  83,000  square  miles 
and  has  a population  of  775,000. 
Because  of  emigration,  popula- 
tion growth  is  less  than  one  per- 
cent. The  people  live  along  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  or  along  some 
river  or  creek,  many  farming 
their  tiny  piece  of  land  and  sell- 
ing their  produce  on  the  main 
road  in  front  of  their  homes. 

Guyana  is  called  the  country 
of  six  peoples.  The  largest  group, 
51%,  are  the  Indo-Guyanese  (East 
Indian  descent);  43%  are  Afro- 
Guyanese  (African  descent);  4% 
are  Amerindians  (Native  people); 
and  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and 
persons  of  British  descent  make 
up  14%. 

It  is  a nation  of  primarily  Hin- 
dus, Muslims,  and  Christians, 
with  37%  belonging  to  the  Hindu 
religion;  9%  Muslim;  and  54% 
Christian  denominations  of 
which  11%  are  Catholic. 

The  Springlands  parish  where 
I serve  includes  the  town  of  Black 
Bush  Polder  and  Siparuta,  the 


Amerindian  mission.  Sugar  cane 
is  Springlands'  main  source  of 
income;  Black  Bush  Polder  is  all 
rice  farming;  Siparuta  has  log- 
ging and  gardening. 

From  Siparuta  to  Black  Bush 
Polder  is  100  miles  which  makes 
it  the  second  largest  parish  in 
Guyana  geographically,  and  yet 
there  are  only  about  1,000 
Catholics. 

The  road  passing  in  front  of 
the  church  in  Springlands  is 
some  50  miles  long.  It  starts  in 
New  Amsterdam  and  ends  five 
miles  beyond  here  in  Crabwood 
Creek.  Observing  the  traffic  for 
15  minutes  during  rush  hour  one 
day,  I counted  one  donkey,  23 
donkey  carts,  35  small  buses,  19 
larger  buses,  55  bicycles,  10 
trucks,  17  motorcycles,  and  70 
pedestrians. 

Along  the  32  mile  road  in  the 
region  called  Essequibo  where  I 
served  from  1992  to  1994,  there 
are  296  beer  and  rum  shops  or  a 
combination  of  both;  20  schools; 
15  stores  selling  either  groceries 
or  clothing;  seven  hardware 
stores;  ten  garages  repairing  cars 
and  tractors  and  doing  welding; 
two  hospitals  and  five  health 
clinics.  There  are  ten  Muslim 
mosques,  eight  Hindu  temples, 
and  nine  Christian  churches. 

Sparsely  populated 

In  comparison,  Saskatchewan 
has  probably  the  most  sparsely 
populated  countryside  in  the 
world.  At  our  family  farm  we 
have  no  neighbours  to  the  east 
for  six  miles,  none  to  the  south 
for  five  and  a half  miles,  and 


none  to  the  west  for  four  miles. 
Our  closest  neighbour  is  a mile 
and  a quarter  to  the  north. 

The  road  south  of  our  place 
goes  32  miles  to  Watrous  Beach. 
On  that  stretch  there  is  only  one 
store,  one  garage,  and  one  beer 
store  which  sits  a quarter  of  a 
mile  off  the  main  road. 

In  a whole  day  maybe  one 
person  will  pass  by  our  home.  In 
the  winter,  you  might  not  see 
anyone  pass  all  day. 

Please,  as  the  song  goes,  "bury 
me  not  on  the  lone  prairie."  Or  is  it 
the  way  some  say,  "Please  bury  me 
on  the  lone  prairie."  At  present  I 
thank  God  I am  alive  and  in  good 
health.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  to 
Heaven.°° 

This  article  was  mailed  to  us  from 
Guyana  by  Fr.  Al  Felix.  It  arrived 
shortly  after  we  received  the  news  of 
his  accidental  death  by  drowning 
last  August.  Fr.  Al  had  slipped  and 
hit  his  head  while  fishing  in  a shal- 
low trench  behind  the  parish  rectory. 


Photo,  facing  page:  Fr.  Al  Felix  at 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  a newly- 
built  church  in  Siparuta,  the 
Amerindian  mission  he  served. 
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The 


(3) entle  <3)iant 


By  Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  S.F.M. 


lbert  Felix  from  Bruno,  Saskatchewan,  was 
a giant  of  a man  with  gentle  hands  and  a 
soft  heart.  He  carried  his  weight  well  and 
as  a young  man  played  many  sports:  softball,  hock- 
ey, lacrosse,  handball,  curling.  He  had  a long  memo- 
ry of  all  the  dazzling  plays  that  he  made  and  the 
good  plays  that  others  executed. 

During  the  1950s,  when  Scarboro  Missions  still 
had  a lot  of  seminarians,  it  had  an  intramural  hockey 
league.  Big  Al,  as  we  called  him,  was  not  a fast 
skater  but  he  had  a wicked  shot. 

As  a missionary  to  Guyana,  Fr.  Al  served  for  a 
time  in  a place  called  Charity.  Fr.  Russ  Sampson 
recalled  the  year  that  he  and  Fr.  Al  worked  together 
there  in  1992.  At  the  time  there  were  about  14  active 
communities  on  the  Pomeroon  River  and  the  Esse- 
quibo  coast.  Frs.  Al  and  Russ  alternated  each  week- 
end, one  Sunday  on  the  coast  and  the  next  Sunday 
on  the  river. 

Market  day  in  Charity  falls  on  a Monday,  when 
people  from  the  various  Amerindian  (Native)  com- 
munities come  to  Charity  to  sell  produce  and  pur- 
chase much-needed  supplies.  Many  travel  the  entire 
night  to  arrive  in  time  for  market  day.  Those  who 
arrive  early  sleep  in  their  boat,  in  the  hostel  or  in 
another  place  of  sanctuary. 

Such  occasions  as  a visit  to  Charity  provide  an 
opportunity  for  people  to  see  the  parish  priest  if  they 
have  a matter  to  discuss.  Every  Monday  like  clock- 
work, Fr.  Felix  had  coffee  brewing  and  an  open  door 


in  the  presbytery. 

It  was  a common  occurrence  to  see  five  or  six 
adults  and  their  children  waiting  to  see  Big  Al.  His 
disposition  was  really  'with  open  arms.'  Anyone 
who  came  received  a hearing.  Whatever  their  dis- 
tress, they  knew  Fr.  Al  would  have  time  for  them. 
Coffee  and  biscuits  would  be  an  added  treat  for  the 
weary  traveller. 

"This  disposition,"  Fr.  Russ  told  me,  "helped  to 
describe  what  Church  should  be — a sanctuary,  a 
refuge,  a person  or  a place  where  one  could  come 
and  feel  comfortable  and  where  one  was  listened  to 
with  great  care." 

In  his  last  few  years  in  Guyana,  Fr.  Al  had  been 
living  in  Springlands.  He  also  ministered  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Black  Bush  Polder  and  Siparuta.  In  1998  I visit- 
ed our  missionaries  in  Guyana  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  a few  days  with  Fr.  Al.  Every  night,  just 
before  dark,  he  liked  to  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  church 
to  say  the  Rosary  and  "breeze  off"  as  he  would  say. 

When  I was  'breezing'  and  praying  with  him  one 
evening,  a young  man  came  over  to  talk  with  Fr.  Al. 
He  was  a convert  to  Catholicism.  A few  days  later  he 
was  to  be  married.  His  bride-to-be  was  not  Catholic 
but  she  was  coming  to  church  with  him  on  Sundays. 

After  the  young  man  left,  a young  Catholic  girl 
called  Lisa  stopped  by  to  talk.  Before  she  continued 
on  her  way,  Fr.  Al  said  to  her  with  a smile,  "I  have 
not  seen  you  at  church  lately.  We  miss  you."  Lisa 
promised  the  Gentle  Giant  that  she  would  be  there 
the  next  Sunday  ,o° 
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^Zke  quest  $oz  excellence 

Teacher  training  in  Guyana 

By  John  Maclnnis 


ever  in  my  wildest  imagination  did  I 
dream  that  after  my  retirement  two 
' years  ago,  I would  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  experience,  knowledge  and 
skills  with  teachers-in-training  in  Guyana.  This 
only  became  possible  when  my  wife  Jean  and  I 
decided  to  join  Scarboro  Missions  as  lay  mis- 
sionaries and  were  missioned  to  Guyana. 

When  we  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam  in 
June  1998  we  did  not  come  with  a specific  job 
in  mind.  We  were  asked  to  discover  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  use  our  abilities  as  best  we 
could.  A visit  to  a special  needs  school  (where 
Jean  is  now  volunteering)  led  to  my  interview 
with  Miss  Garrett,  head  of  the  teacher-training 
centre  for  New  Amsterdam,  and  subsequent 
work  as  a part-time  lecturer. 

A short  month  later,  after  surveying  the 
syllabus,  I discovered  myself  thrust  in  front  of  a 
group  of  curious,  eager  young  minds  who  saw 
education  as  their  only  hope.  Education  was 
their  vehicle  for  advancement  out  of  poverty. 

Many  of  my  students  have  already  spent  a 
number  of  years  as  teachers,  having  entered  the 
profession  directly  after  secondary  school.  Now 
they  have  decided  to  become  qualified  which 
will  mean  a substantial  increase  in  salary.  Take- 
home  pay  for  an  unqualified  teacher  is  equiva- 
lent to  $90.00  a month.  For  this  meagre  salary 
they  must  provide  themselves  with  not  only 
the  necessities  of  life,  but  as  well  all  their  basic 
school  supplies. 

According  to  a September  1, 1999,  article  in 
the  Stabroek  News,  a Guyanese  newspaper,  large 
numbers  of  teachers  are  leaving  Guyana  to 
teach  in  other  countries  where  they  can  receive  a far 
better  salary.  This  of  course  is  a serious  problem  to 
the  education  system  in  Guyana. 

The  program 

Teacher  training  at  the  primary  level  consists  of  a 
two-year  program.  They  not  only  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  gain  new  knowledge  in  most  of  the  subject 
areas,  but  as  well  they  are  shown  how  to  apply  this 
knowledge  through  demonstration  lessons,  presen- 


Scarboro missioner  John  Maclnnis  sharing  experience,  knowl- 
edge and  skills  with  teachers-in-training  in  Guyana. 


tation  of  ideas  and  sharing  sessions.  Not  only  must 
they  demonstrate  practical  experience,  but  as  well 
they  must  prove  mastery  of  a lot  of  new  content  in 
English,  Mathematics,  Science,  Social  Studies,  Cur- 
riculum, Psychology,  Classroom  Management, 
Reading,  Art  and  Physical  Education. 

The  secondary  teacher  program  is  for  a period  of 
three  years  with  an  area  of  focus  being  determined 
in  the  second  year.  Once  again,  these  young  people 
have  only  completed  secondary  school  and  are  now 
expected  to  teach  individuals  only  a few  years 
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At  the  teacher-training  institute  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana,  there  are  as  many  as 
150  individuals  in  the  large  auditorium,  with  classes  separated  only  by  blackboards. 

I DISCOVERED  MYSELF  THRUST  IN  FRONT  OF  A GROUP  OF 
CURIOUS,  EAGER  YOUNG  MINDS  WHO  SAW  EDUCATION 
AS  THEIR  ONLY  HOPE. 


really  respect  them  as  they 
try  to  become  the  best  at 
what  they  do. 

The  life  of  the  teacher 
candidates  is  truly  an 
exhausting  one.  They  face 
not  only  the  preparation  for 
their  own  classroom  which 
for  some  is  as  much  as  three 
to  four  hours  nightly,  but 
many  also  spend  three  hours 
daily  travelling  to  and  from 
classes.  Their  quest  for  excel- 
lence makes  me  appreciate 
the  sacrifices  which  they  are 
prepared  to  make  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  life. 


younger  than  themselves.  When  they  graduate  they 
must  teach  the  full  range  of  classes. 

After  35  years  in  the  Canadian  school  system,  as  a 
teacher  and  then  a school  principal,  I know  that  I 
could  not  have  made  the  transition  from  student  to 
teacher  that  rapidly  in  my  own  life.  Here  in  Guyana 
this  is  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  school  year  consists  of  three  terms  of  approx- 
imately 13  weeks  each  and  the  teacher- trainees 
attend  classes  for  two  and  a half  days  a week.  Dur- 
ing holidays  they  often  end  up  attending  extra  class- 
es to  better  prepare  themselves  for  what  lies  ahead. 
Actual  evaluation  of  teaching  practice  occurs  in  the 
second  year  and  as  well  they  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce a major  research  paper. 

Crowded  conditions 

When  one  thinks  of  a teacher-training  institute, 
one  does  not  imagine  150  individuals  in  a large 
auditorium,  separated  only  by  movable 
blackboards.  It  reminded  me  of  the  open  concept 
school  with  blackboards  as  dividers. 

Added  to  this  overcrowding  is  the  heat  and  lack 
of  air  circulation.  Complaints  are  seldom  heard  but  I 
can  only  imagine  the  struggle  some  of  them  must 
endure  to  stay  focused  and  learn.  Now  I have  a 
greater  appreciation  of  these  young  people  and 


Great  stories 

There  are  many  great  stories  I could  share  that 
have  happened  in  my  first  year,  but  one  especially 
comes  to  mind.  Mathematics  can  often  best  be 
learned  through  game  situations.  Many  of  the  activi- 
ties which  I introduce  require  the  use  of  dice,  so  we 
went  about  making  our  own  dice.  One  of  the  young 
teacher-trainees  then  introduced  them  in  her  class- 
room. Her  father,  a fellow  tutor  in  Mathematics, 
quizzed  her  on  the  relevance  of  using  the  dice. 

When  she  explained  what  she  was  able  to  accom- 
plish he  became  much  more  appreciative  and  asked 
her  to  make  him  some,  too. 

Another  activity  required  the  flipping  of  coins 
and  recording  the  results  in  graph  form.  I did  not 
realize  that  many  of  the  trainees  had  never  flipped  a 
coin  in  their  lives;  however,  once  mastered,  there 
was  no  stopping  them  as  they  discovered  other  uses 
of  this  newly-acquired  skill. 

To  reach  out  and  touch  somebody  even  in  a little 
way  was  a tremendous  gift  afforded  me  as  a mis- 
sionary. God  had  a plan  that  I would  share  my  skills 
and  talents  with  others  so  that  they  could  become 
more  effective  as  teachers.  I have  been  able  to  dream 
the  impossible  dream  .CO 
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IxdULous 
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g \ ith  so  many  religions  in  a world  that  gets 
/ f 1 smaller  by  virtue  of  ever  faster  travel  and 

communication,  the  impact  of  various  faiths 
is  felt  worldwide.  In  many  countries,  owing  to  immi- 
gration and  population  movement,  people  of  different 
religions  share  the  same  neighbourhood.  Therefore, 
understanding  one  another's  faith  traditions  can  lead 
to  more  meaningful  communication  and  conversation 
between  people  of  different  faiths.  Thus,  my  husband 
John  and  I find  ourselves  sharing  and  learning  with 
the  Guyanese  in  our  home,  our  neighbourhood,  our 
church,  our  school  and  our  community. 

While  the  original  inhabitants  of  Guyana  were 
Amerindians,  the  18th  and  19th  century  saw  many 
people  from  West  Africa  brought  over  as  slaves  to 
provide  labour  for  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations. 
When  slavery  was  abolished  in  1834  the  people 
refused  to  continue  working  for  their  former  masters, 
even  for  wages.  They  left  the  plantations  and  estab- 
lished their  own  communities. 

Without  slave  labour,  immigrants  were  brought 
into  the  country  to  work;  people  from  Europe  (Ger- 
many, Malta  and  Portugal),  then  from  China,  and 
eventually  in  large  numbers  from  India.  Today 
Guyana's  population  reflects  its  immigrant  history 
with  Africans,  East  Indians,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Ger- 
mans, Amerindians,  and  a fascinating  mix  of  all  these 
races,  living  side  by  side,  sharing  traditions  and 
beliefs. 

Festivals  celebrated  in  Guyana  give  one  a chance  to 
observe  the  religious,  social  and  ethnic  variety  of 
Guyanese  society.  The  religious  festivals  of  Eid-ul- 
Azah,  Youmum  Naabi,  Phagwah,  Diwali,  Easter,  and 
Christmas,  are  celebrated  as  national  holidays.  These 
and  other  festivals,  less  well-known,  form  a vital  part 
of  the  cultural  heritage. 

Eid-ul-Azah 

The  ceremony  of  Eid-ul-Azah  begins  with  a prayer 
service  in  the  masjid  (mosque),  followed  by  a sermon 
by  the  imam  (religious  leader).  After  that  comes  the 
sacrifice  of  animals.  A portion  of  this  meat  is  always 
set  aside  for  distribution  to  the  poor  and  needy  in  the 
community. 

An  Afro-Guyanese  street  person  named  Wongie 
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This  is  Matron  of  the  Dharam  Shala  Seniors  Home,  New 
Amsterdam,  Guyana.  The  worship  area  has  a Hindu  shrine 
(right)  and  a Christian  altar  (left). 


was  given  a choice  four-pound  rump  roast  by  a Mus- 
lim Indo-Guyanese  family  on  this  holiday  evening.  I 
was  at  choir  practice  when  my  friend  Wongie  found 
me  and  presented  me  with  the  slab  of  meat,  still  drip- 
ping blood.  "Cook  it,"  he  said,  "We  need  to  eat!"  I was 
the  one  with  the  oven.  Fait  accompli. 

Youmum  Naabi 

Like  Eid-ul-Azah,  Youmum  Naabi  is  a Muslim 
festival  commemorating  the  birthday  of  the  Eloly 
Prophet  Mohammed.  Muslims  in  Guyana  celebrate 
this  day  with  great  piety.  There  are  special  services  in 
the  masjids  with  readings  and  teachings  about  the 
prophet  and  the  virtuous  way  he  lived  his  life. 

Each  evening  we  hear  the  voices  of  the  muezzins, 
the  Muslim  criers  who  call  from  the  minaret  or  other 
high  part  of  the  mosque,  summoning  the  faithful  to 
the  salat  or  ritual  prayer.  Often,  John  and  I have  been 
invited  to  share  traditional  foods  in  the  homes  of  our 
Muslim  friends  celebrating  the  birth  of  a child,  the 
boons  and  blessings  of  life,  and  thanksgiving  days. 
Muslims  celebrate  their  birthdays  by  sharing  food 
with  the  less  fortunate. 

Diwali 

Diwali  is  of  Hindu  origin.  It  was  brought  to  Guyana 
in  1853  by  the  first  indentured  people  of  India.  For- 
merly it  was  celebrated  only  by  the  Hindu  community, 
but  in  1966  when  Guyana  gained  her  independence, 
Diwali  became  a national  holiday.  Diwali  means  "a 
garland  of  lights."  It  is  a festival  of  joy  and  gaiety. 

In  Guyana  people  exchange  greeting  cards,  and 
distribute  sweetmeats  such  as  mithai,  paera,  barfi  and 
keer.  They  wear  new  clothes  and  clean  their  homes. 
Millions  of  small  clay  bowls,  called  deyas,  are  filled 
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We  are  learning  to  develop  a deep  respect 

FOR  THE  VARIETY  OF  WAYS  IN  WHICH  OTHERS 


By  Jean  Maclnnis 

with  oil  into  which  a wick  is  inserted. 

Deyas  are  used  to  illuminate  temples, 
houses,  and  all  surroundings,  creat- 
ing a splendid  and  dramatic  vista  of 
light. 

Guyanese  spend  the  evening  of 
Diwali  walking  about  the  neighbour- 
hood admiring  the  spectacle  of  lights. 

Hindu  hospitality  abounds. 

Phagwah 

Phagwah,  another  Hindu  feast,  is 
the  triumph  of  good  over  evil.  Many 
families  will  do  puja  (ritualistic  wor- 
ship) and  sing  bajans  (hymns)  in  their  homes  or  at  the 
temple.  There  are  special  forms  of  music  associated 
with  Phagwah.  In  the  temples,  homes  or  on  street 
corners,  groups  of  people,  mostly  men  and  boys,  gath- 
er to  sing  songs.  The  instruments  used  are  the  dholak 
(drum)  and  jhaals  (little  cymbals).  On  the  day  of  the 
festival,  sweetmeats  are  shared  to  mark  the  occasion. 

The  two  weeks  before  this  festival,  I noticed  in  the 
market  stalls  that  many  were  selling  what  seemed  to 
be  small  packets  of  brightly  coloured  poster /powder 
paint.  I mentioned  to  the  stall  owner  how  happy  I was 
to  see  powder  paint  as  school  supplies  are  usually 
very  scarce  and  the  students  love  to  paint.  She  started 
to  giggle  and  explained  that  soon  the  paints,  hidden  in 
pockets  or  in  bottles,  would  be  brought  out  by  the 
children  to  smear  or  squirt  on  one  another.  With  a 
smile  she  warned  me  to  wear  old  clothes  on  that  holi- 
day because  the  children  will  be  looking  for  me  to 
"paint  me  up."  These  colours  represent  love,  peace 
and  goodwill  to  all. 

Easter  and  Christmas 

Marking  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  Easter  is  for 
Christians  the  most  sacred  festival  of  the  year.  Good 
Friday,  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  is  marked 
by  dramatization  of  the  passion  and  veneration  of  the 
cross.  Easter  Monday  is  family  day  and  is  renowned  in 
Guyana  for  kite-flying. 

Christmas,  the  season  celebrating  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
is  celebrated  throughout  Guyana  and  like  Easter,  its 


EXPERIENCE  THE  DlVINE. 

observances  are  shared  to  some  extent  by  all  ethnic 
groups.  Certain  domestic  preparations,  such  as  setting 
fruit  for  the  Christmas  cake,  are  begun  in  November. 
Many  preparations  such  as  'breaking  up  house'  or 
'cobwebbing'  are  begun  in  early  December.  At  this 
time,  carpets  are  taken  up  for  cleaning  or  replacement, 
furniture  is  varnished,  curtains  are  dismantled  to  be 
laundered  or  replaced,  floors  are  polished. 

The  final  days  before  Christmas  sees  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  national  dish,  pepperpot,  made  with  cow 
heel  and  derived  from  Amerindian  tradition.  Another 
Christmas  dish  is  garlic  pork,  from  the  Portuguese. 

Advent  in  the  Catholic  community  includes  a nove- 
na (nine  days  of  prayer),  beginning  each  day  with 
Mass  at  dawn  and  concluding  with  Midnight  Mass  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

The  call  to  religious  openness  is  basic  if  we  are  to 
live  peaceably  and  in  harmony  with  all  peoples 
here  in  Guyana.  John  and  I,  indeed  all  Guyanese,  have 
many  opportunities  for  interfaith  understanding  and 
dialogue. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  said:  "I  open  my  doors  and  win- 
dows allowing  all  cultures  and  religions  to  blow  about 
freely,  but  I refuse  to  be  swept  off  my  feet."  We  are 
learning  to  develop  a deep  respect  for  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  others  experience  the  Divine,  realizing 
that  people's  basic  religious  view  results  from  culture 
and  heritage.  At  the  same  time  we  are  strengthening 
our  commitment  to  our  own  faith. °o 


Hindu  wedding  ceremony  of  Vanessa  and  Sherlock.  Vanessa's  parents  are  the 
friends  and  neighbours  of  Scarboro  missioners  John  and  Jean  Maclnnis  in  Guyana. 
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By  Paddy  Phalen 


/Mistaken  Identity 


hen  Georgina  and  I first 
arrived  in  Guyana  at 
the  invitation  of  Scar- 
boro  missionary  Fr.  Ken 
MacAulay,  we  lived  in  the  pres- 
bytery for  the  first  three  months. 
After  a short  time,  the  people  here 
were  calling  us  Father  and  Sister. 
They  persisted,  even  after  we 
explained  to  them  that  we  were  a 
married  couple. 

About  a month  after  our  arrival, 
Fr.  Ken  was  recalled  to  Canada 
and  Fr.  Russ  Sampson,  his  replace- 
ment, left  for  the  Bahamas  to 
attend  a regional  meeting  of  Scar- 
boro  missionaries. 

Part  of  our  instructions  during 
his  absence  included  giving  70 
Guyanese  dollars  to  old  Charlie 
(God  rest  his  soul)  who  was  blind. 
Fr.  Russ  showed  me  how  I was  to 
place  three  $20  dollar  coins,  one 
beside  the  other,  in  Charlie's  right 
hand.  Charlie  would  then  transfer 
the  coins  to  his  left  hand.  Then  I 
was  to  place  the  $10  coin  in  his 
right  hand,  again  the  transfer  to 
the  left  hand.  Everything  was 
simple  enough  and  I was  sure  that 
I could  handle  the  task. 

A few  days  later,  I answered  a 
knock  on  the  door  and  lo  and 
behold  there  stood  Charlie  on  a 
lower  step  looking  up  at  me  from 
under  a baseball  cap.  "I  come  for 
my  money.  Father,"  he  said.  No 
problem,  I was  thinking  as  I went 
inside  to  pick  up  the  already  sort- 
ed coins.  I religiously  placed  the 
coins  in  his  hand  as  I was  instruct- 
ed to  do  and  he  transferred  them 
over  as  I was  told  he  would  do. 

With  the  task  done  and  me 
standing  there  all  proud  of  myself. 


Georgina  Phalen  (L)  and  other  adult  volunteers  with  children  from  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  orphanage  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 


Paddy  and  Georgina  Phalen  were  active  in  mission  in  Guyana  for  four  years 
before  joining  Scarboro  Missions.  In  January  they  accepted  their  first  assign- 
ment as  Scarboro  lay  missioners,  serving  in  Pattaya,  Thailand,  in  partnership 
with  the  Redemptorist  Fathers.  After  language  study,  Paddy  will  teach 
computer  skills  at  a school  for  physically  handicapped  adults.  Georgina  will 
teach  English  at  the  school  and  volunteer  at  the  orphanage. 


Charlie  took  his  cap  off  and 
remained  with  his  head  bowed. 
"Is  everything  okay?"  I asked. 
"My  blessing.  Father,"  he  said. 

I turned  very  pale  and  with  a 
"Just  a minute"  to  Charlie,  rushed 
back  into  the  house  saying  to 
Georgina:  "He  thinks  that  I'm  Fr. 
Russ  and  wants  a blessing.  What 
do  I do  now?" 

A quick  conversation  ensued 
and  it  was  decided  that  if  he 


thought  I was  Father  that  I certain- 
ly couldn't  disappoint  him.  I went 
back  out,  inwardly  begging  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  give  me  the  words. 

Using  my  most  solemn  voice,  I 
placed  my  hand  on  his  stubbled 
grey  hair  and  gave  a blessing. 

Even  though  I can't  remember  the 
words  I said,  it  was  sufficient  for 
old  Charlie.  He  replaced  his  cap 
on  his  head  and  went  happily  on 
his  way  .0° 

II 
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God  loves  us  all 

By  Georgina  Phalen 

You  never  know 
how  God  will 
surprise  you.  One 
day  while  I was 
coming  home,  I 
was  stopped  by  a 
young  man  who  is  a 
guard  at  Demico,  our 
local  fast  food  place.  He  asked  if 
Paddy  and  I had  any  books  he 
could  borrow. 

"Sure,"  I replied.  "What  do 
you  like  to  read?" 

"Positive  thinking  books,"  he 
said. 

After  telling  him  I'd  check 
what  we  had,  he  asked  where 
Paddy  was.  I told  him  that  Paddy 
was  working  at  the  church.  He 
asked  what  church  we  went  to 
and  I said  the  Catholic  church. 

He  jumped  away  from  me.  "I 
hate  Romans,"  he  said. 

Laughing,  I waved  my  hand 
and  said,  "That's  okay.  God  loves 
us  all." 

He  went  off  and  I was  having  a 
quiet  chuckle  at  his  reaction.  A 
few  weeks  later  Paddy  and  I were 
at  Demico's  waiting  for  our  order 
and  this  same  young  man  came  to 
our  table. 

"Good  afternoon,"  he  said. 
"I've  been  thinking  about  what 
you  said  and  that's  right,  God 
loves  us  all.  Even  if  we  go  to  dif- 
ferent churches,  we  all  serve  the 
same  God." 

We  agreed  with  him  ,o° 
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Fr.  Linus  Wall  awaits  the  ferry  at  the  stelling  (from  the  Dutch 
word  for  wharf)  in  the  town  of  Rosignol  on  the  Berbice  River. 
He  is  on  the  last  stretch  of  his  journey  from  Georgetown  on  his 
way  to  New  Amsterdam  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  ferry 
is  a common  mode  of  transportation  for  people  in  Guyana 
(known  as  the  Land  of  Many  Rivers). 

At  80  years  of  age,  Fr.  Wall  continues  to  pastor  the  people  of 
Fatima,  a large  parish  in  Georgetown.  Having  lived  in  Guyana 
since  1955,  he  is  the  recognized  pioneer  of  Scarboro's  present 
mission  team  there.  With  his  vast  experience,  he  serves  as  a 
valuable  advisor  to  newcomers  and  consultant  to  Bishop  Bene- 
dict Singh,  Guyana's  only  bishops 
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AJew  blessings  each  day 


By  Peggy  Velker 


ello  from  Guyana! 
It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  I have  been 
here  for  almost  two  years. 
Here  I am,  at  most  times, 
wilting  under  the  heat  and 
humidity.  Beads  of  sweat 
roll  down  my  face  from 
getting  up  time  (six  o'clock 
in  the  morning)  until  after 
sunset. 


Life  here  is  certainly  interest- 
ing. Venturing  from  home  to 
market  or  to  the  church  is  a test 
of  one's  ability  to  play  the  game 
of  dodge-dodge.  There  are  cars, 
taxis,  cows,  donkeys,  bicycles, 
sheep,  goats,  roosters,  hundreds 
of  lean  and  sometimes  mean 
dogs.  There  are  cats,  pigs,  motor- 
cycles, and  last  but  not  least,  the 
town  folk. 

I feel  braver  each  day  at  ven- 
turing out  alone.  I always 
remember  that  a guardian  angel 
is  resting  on  my  shoulder  and 
that  with  God  there  is  no  fear! 

I stayed  my  first  five  weeks 
here  in  New  Amsterdam  with 
Sisters  Cecile  Turner  and  Doris 


MacDonell  of  Our  Lady's  Mis- 
sionaries. They  shared  with  me 
much  of  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  gained  during  their  many 
years  in  mission  in  South  Ameri- 
ca and  the  Caribbean.  They  pro- 
vided me  with  a comfortable 
room  and  gave  me  some  guide- 
lines on  cooking  Guyana  style. 

How  blessed  I was  to  have 
their  TLC  (tender  loving  care)  as 
I struggled  to  adjust  to  so  many 
new  and  different  customs, 
habits,  noises,  and  smells,  and  to 
the  constant  dust  from  the  sugar 
cane  fields.  Then  there  are  the 
wee  beasties  (and  some  not-so- 
wee  beasties).  Like  the  night  a 
salamander  was  crawling  up  the 
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Scarboro  missioner  Peggy  Velker 
with  Annette  (R),  her  daughter 
Samantha  (15),  and  sons  Vickey 
(12),  and  Vijay  (10).  Peggy  has 
reached  out  to  Annette  and  her 
children  in  friendship  and  prayer. 

Photo  credit:  Susan  Eijsenck 


inside  of  the  mosquito  netting 
draped  over  my  bed.  It  was  Sis- 
ter Cecile  to  the  rescue  and  I am 
sure  that  the  poor  salamander 
was  the  most  frightened  of  us 
all.  I named  him  Slither  and  he 
slithered  off  to  more  welcome 
climes. 

I eventually  moved  to  New 
Street  to  an  absolutely  fabulous 
flat  of  my  own.  It  is  a half  a 
block  from  Main  Street  and  not 
far  from  the  church,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  orphanage,  and  the 
market.  It  is  walking  distance  to 
the  Good  Samaritan  Home  for 
the  elderly,  and  to  the  Fort  Canje 
Psychiatric  Hospital,  both  places 
at  which  I would  like  to  work. 

I am  very  happy  with  my 
home  and  my  landlord  and  his 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sookraj.  They 
are  very  helpful  and  try  their 
best  to  ensure  that  my  safety  is 
secured.  I must  admit  that  the 
first  couple  of  nights  alone  here 
in  the  flat  were  stressful  and  I 
did  a lot  of  checking  throughout 
the  night  to  see  if  any  bandits 
were  lurking  about.  But,  with 
some  self-talk  about  trust  in 
God,  a Rosary  or  two  or  three, 
and  the  ever  available  Bible  for 
reassurance,  I soon  went  to  bed 
and  slept  peacefully,  feeling 
refreshed  and  rested  by  sunrise. 

I am  no  longer  afraid  even  dur- 
ing the  frequent  power  outages. 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Russ 
Sampson,  pastor  of  the  parish 
here  in  New  Amsterdam,  has 
been  a quiet,  reassuring  and 
caring  presence  to  me  at  all 
times.  I remember  sitting  at  the 
stelling  (wharf)  at  11:30  the  first 


Remembef1 

Scarboro  Missions 


evening  we  arrived.  It  was  pitch 
darkness  and  John  and  Jean 
Maclnnis  and  I were  waiting  to 
cross  the  muddy  river  to  our 
new  home  in  New  Amsterdam. 

I knew  we'd  be  okay  with  the 
two  young  men  who  were  trans- 
porting us  and  our  possessions. 
Fr.  Russ  had  entrusted  our  lives 
and  belongings  to  their  care  and, 
I suspect,  to  God's  care. 

Guyana  is  a beautiful  country 
with  palm  trees  waving  across 
the  horizon  at  sunset,  the  stars  so 
very  numerous  (I  see  the  South- 
ern Cross  in  the  sky  most 
nights),  and  the  multi-varieties 
of  colourful  birds  singing  from 
early  morning.  I watch  the  birds 
through  binoculars  from  my 
verandah.  The  little  singing 
birds  come  and  sit  on  a wire 
close  to  my  home  and  we  whis- 
tle to  each  other. 

The  people  of  Guyana  are 
indeed  a welcoming  people.  The 
children,  especially  the  200  chil- 
dren I teach  each  week,  are  very 
responsive  to  a hand  held  out  in 
love  and  acceptance.  I also 
taught  summer  school  to  28 
children  ages  seven  to  nine 
years.  They  call  their  group  the 
"GEs"  (God's  Environmentalists) 
because  they  are  going  to  try  to 
keep  God's  beautiful  Guyana 
(especially  New  Amsterdam) 
clean. 

Each  day  brings  me  new 
insights,  new  people,  and  a 
deepening  faith  mOO 


...In  Your  Will 

You  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  for  you  with  a 
large  portion  tax-free.  This  is  a high 
yield  investment  during  your  life- 
time and  an  investment  in  the  future 
of  the  mission  of  the  church. 

(Note:  You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or 
over  to  participate.) 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 


Name 


(Please  print) 

Address 

Apt  # 

City/Town 

s 

Province 


Postal  Code 


Q Your  reference  # 

| (see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

U Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro  Missions, 

N 2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON, 

I M1M  1M4.  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815. 

I 1 
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Our  Lady's 
Missionaries 
in  Guyana 


By  Jean  Maclnnis 


Our  Lady's  Missionaries  Sr.  Cecile  Turner  (L)  and 
Sr.  Doris  MacDonell  (above). 


Blessed 


are  you... 

Blessed  are  you  who  take  time  to  listen  to  defective  speech 
for  you  help  us  to  know  that  if  we  persevere 


we  can  be  understood 


Blessed  are  you  who  walk  with  us  in  public  places 
and  ignore  the  stares  of  strangers 
for  in  your  companionship 

we  find  havens  of  relaxation 


Blessed  are  you  who  never  bid  us  "Hurry  up" 

and  more  blessed  are  you  who  do  not  snatch  our  tasks 
from  our  hands  to  do  them  for  us 


Blessed  are  you  who  stand  beside  us 
as  we  enter  new  ventures 
for  our  failures  will  be  outweighed  by  times 
when  we  surprise  ourselves  and  you 

Blessed  are  you  who  ask  for  our  help 

for  our  greatest  need  is  to  be  needed 

Blessed  are  you  who,  by  all  these  things 

assure  us  that  what  makes  us  individuals 
is  not  our  peculiar  muscles 

nor  our  wounded  nervous  system 
but  the  God-given  self  that  no  infirmity  can  confine 


Blessed 


are  you.. 


nonymous 


Sister  Cecile  Turner  and 
Sister  Doris  MacDonell, 
both  of  Our  Lady's  Missionar- 
ies, have  shared  their  love  and 
talents  here  in  Guyana  for  the  past 
six  years.  They  are  our  security  blan- 
ket and  our  very  good  friends,  not 
just  to  the  Scarboro  mission  team,  but 
to  a great  many  residents  here  in  New 
Amsterdam. 

The  Sisters  are  very  capable  nurs- 
es, experts  at  ouchless  needles  and 
stitch  removal.  I know,  I have  person- 
ally tested  them  out.  They  attend  to 
the  health  care  needs  of  residents  at 
three  seniors  homes.  As  well,  many 
sick  and  elderly  persons  are  cared  for 
in  their  homes  by  the  Sisters  who  do 
dressings,  monitor  the  taking  of  med- 
ication or  bring  in  a doctor  when 
needed.  Their  health  care  ministry 
includes,  too,  the  residents  at  Mother 
Teresa's  Missionaries  of  Charity 
Home  for  orphans  and  for  senior  men. 
They  also  nurse  and  encourage  the 
patients  at  the  National  Psychiatric 
Hospital.  They  are  'on  call'  to  the 
Scarboro  Missions  team  and  to  the 
many  residents  of  New  Amsterdam 


Mother  Teresa's 
Sisters  of  Charity 
work  alongside 
Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  and 
Scarboro  mission- 
aries in  Guyana. 
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jA  memorable 


Fr.  Graham  outside  the  parish  church  and  rectory,  Hopetown,  Guyana. 
After  his  death,  he  was  buried  here  on  the  church  grounds. 


Fr.  Graham  was  a great  gift  to  us 
and  to  the  Church  in  Guyana. 


By  Fr.  Russ  Sampson,  S.F.M. 


s you  probably  know, 
the  Feast  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  December  3, 
holds  a special  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  missioners.  As  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  famous  of  Jesuit 
missionaries,  St.  Francis  Xavier  is 
the  principle  patron  saint  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
Each  member  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions would  have  an  abundance  of 
memories  during  the  joyful  cele- 
brations of  this  great  feast  day. 

For  me,  at  this  stage  of  my 
missionary  priesthood,  there  is 
one  St.  Francis  Xavier  feast  day 
that  I will  always  remember.  But 
the  difference  with  this  feast  was 
that  it  was  also  the  occasion  for  a 
painful  parting.  Little  did  I know 
that  the  very  next  morning  Fr. 
Graham  Clark  would  die  in  a car 
accident  on  a road  he  had  driven 
on  many  times. 

But  in  order  to  reflect  on  the 
deeper  meaning  of  that  event,  I 
have  to  turn  to  the  late  evening  of 
December  3, 1996.  After  a meeting 
at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in 
New  Amsterdam,  I took  the  ferry 
across  the  Berbice  River  to  visit 
Fr.  Clark  in  Hopetown.  It  was 
about  9:30  at  night  when  I 
arrived,  amidst  all  the  Hopetown 
mosquitoes.  Fr.  Graham  was  at 
the  dock  to  meet  me.  On  his  way 
he  had  purchased  a few  things  to 
ensure  that  I had  suitable  refresh- 
ment after  my  journey. 

We  had  an  excellent  meal, 
actually  the  result  of  teamwork. 

Fr.  Graham  bought  the  food  and 
faithful  Sister  Brian  prepared  it. 
We  stayed  up  until  11:30  that 
evening.  What  a celebration  it 


was.  At  one  point,  after  the  main 
course  was  completed,  Fr.  Gra- 
ham disappeared  for  a few 
moments,  only  to  reappear  with 
delicious  ice  cream,  a rare  treat  in 
Guyana.  Don't  ask  me  where  he 
had  bought  it,  but  he  did. 

We  agreed  late  that  evening 
that  since  both  of  us  were  due  to 
travel  to  Georgetown  the  next 
day,  we  could  travel  in  his  car. 
Just  before  midnight,  Fr.  Graham 
indicated  that  I was  probably 
tired  and  would  need  to  have  my 
rest.  Mind  you,  he  proceeded  to 
the  chapel  to  continue  his  daily 
prayers. 

The  next  morning  something 
extraordinary  happened.  For  the 
first  time,  as  long  as  I could  recall, 
I was  up  before  Fr.  Clark.  My 


meeting  was  scheduled  for  8:30  in 
the  morning,  whereas  Fr.  Clark 
was  going  to  Georgetown  for  car 
parts,  which  could  be  purchased 
at  any  time.  Since  he  was  late 
getting  up  I decided  that  I would 
travel  to  Georgetown  on  my  own 
because  of  the  early  meeting. 

When  I was  about  to  leave,  Fr. 
Graham  appeared.  He  saw  me 
and  called  out,  "You're  not  going 
without  saying  good  morning  to 
Jesus,  are  you?"  So  we  entered  the 
chapel  together  and  prayed. 

These  were  the  last  words  he 
addressed  to  me.  Later  that  morn- 
ing we  received  the  message  of 
his  death. 

Fr.  Graham  was  a great  gift  to 
us  and  to  the  Church  in  Guyana.°° 
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Facing  down  the  debt 


By  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M. 


id  you  ever  tell  anyone 
some  bad  news  and  then 
see  their  shoulders  sag 
and  their  eyes  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  powerlessness  and  defeat? 
I had  that  experience  in  Guyana 
last  year. 

During  the  five  weeks  of  Lent, 
Jesuit  Father  Ben  Parrott  and  I set 
up  a seminar  in  five  areas  of  the 
parish  on  the  theme  of  Jubilee  as 
found  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus, 
Chapter  25.  The  seminar  focused 
on  the  debt  crisis  that  engulfs 
poor  countries. 

Little  by  little  over  the  weeks, 
through  small  group  discussions, 
the  people  focused  on  the  reality 
of  Guyana.  The  country  has  been 
designated  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  as  HIPC  (a  High- 
ly Indebted  Poor  Country).  In  the 
seminar,  Fr.  Ben  and  I tried  to 
explain  how  this  beautiful, 
resource-rich  country  could  be 
tagged  poor  and  highly  indebted. 

The  price  of  oil 

Maybe  you  remember  in  1973 
when  the  oil  producing/ export- 
ing countries  cut  back  production 
and  then  doubled  the  price  of  oil. 
This  created  a crisis  all  over  the 
world  and  caused  a lot  of  suffer- 
ing. (I  was  in  the  Philippines  at 
the  time  and  I'll  never  forget  the 


terrible  impact  this  had  on  the 
lives  of  the  poor.) 

The  tremendous  amounts  of 
money  that  came  to  oil-exporting 
countries  was  poured  into  West- 
ern banks.  The  banks,  in  turn, 
sought  out  new  clients  in  order  to 
earn  interest  on  the  vast  pools  of 
money  on  deposit. 

Using  this  money,  the  banks 
lent  out  billions  of  dollars  to  poor 
countries  at  a small  rate  of  inter- 
est, encouraging  the  governments 
of  these  countries  to  borrow  as 
much  as  they  wanted.  Some 
nations'  leaders,  like  Zaire's 
Mobutu,  or  Marcos  of  the  Philip- 
pines, stole  a good  deal  of  the 
money.  In  other  places  money 
was  used  for  projects  that  did  not 
benefit  most  of  the  people.  But  the 
debt  was  owed  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple. 

Interest  rates  soar 

In  1981-82  the  price  of  oil  dou- 
bled again.  The  United  States 
raised  interest  rates  and  thus  the 
interest  on  the  loans  to  the  poor 
countries  went  from  5%  to  21%. 
The  average  from  1981  to  1997 
being  13%  on  the  loans. 

In  1982,  26  less-developed 
countries,  starting  with  Mexico, 
said  they  could  not  pay  the  loans. 
So,  the  International  Monetary 


Instead  of  being  helpless  and  discouraged, 

TALK  CENTRED  ON  WHAT  COULD  BE  DONE 
TO  RECTIFY  THE  SITUATION. 


Fund  (IMF)  and  the  World  Bank 
lent  more  money  to  the  poor 
countries,  with  conditions,  in 
order  to  pay  off  the  old  debts. 

Between  1981  and  1997  the 
poorer  nations  paid  over  US$2.9 
trillion  in  interest  and  principal 
payments — many  times  more 
than  the  US$568  billion  they 
owed  in  1980 — yet  their  total  debt 
now  stands  at  US$2  trillion! 

Just  imagine,  UNICEF  esti- 
mates that  if  US$9  billion  was 
invested  in  social  development, 
the  lives  of  over  21  million  chil- 
dren in  sub-Saharan  Africa  could 
be  saved.  African  countries  can- 
not afford  this  investment 
because  they  pay  almost  one  and 
a half  times  as  much,  US$13  bil- 
lion, in  debt  service  payments 
every  year.  African  countries  now 
spend  four  times  more  on  debt 
repayments  than  they  do  on 
health  care;  and  some  of  these 
countries  are  ravaged  by  AIDS. 

Conditional  loans 

In  the  seminars  we  looked  at 
the  conditions  put  on  countries 
before  they  are  allowed  to  borrow 
more  money. 

(1)  One  condition  is  to  deval- 
ue the  country's  currency.  In  this 
way  a country's  products  become 
cheaper  for  other  countries  to 
buy;  therefore  easier  to  sell,  they 
say.  But  oil,  machinery  and  all 
imports  then  become  more  expen- 
sive for  the  country  to  buy. 

(2)  The  debt  must  be  paid  in 
American  dollars,  so  the  poor 
country  sells  its  natural  resources 
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to  get  these  precious  dollars.  For 
Guyana,  the  debt  can't  be  paid  in 
Guyanese  dollars. 

(3)  The  government  must  cut 
social  spending,  so  there  is  less 
money  for  education  and  for 
health  care.  Come  to  Guyana  or 
any  other  Third  World  country 
and  take  a look  at  the  schools  and 
the  hospitals. 

(4)  The  government  must 
freeze  wages,  take  away  subsidies 
on  basic  necessities  and  let  the 
market  determine  the  price.  In 
Guyana,  the  cost  of  even  basic 
necessities  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
ordinary  people. 

(5)  The  country  must  open  up 
its  borders  to  products  from  out- 
side. Just  imagine,  in  Guyana, 
chicken  imported  from  the  United 
States  is  cheaper  than  locally-bred 
chicken.  Technology  used  in  the 
United  States  for  feeding,  killing, 
and  processing  chicken  lowers  the 
cost  of  production.  This,  of 
course,  destroys  even  the  thought 
of  a chicken  industry  in  Guyana. 

Foreign  Aid 

The  people  attending  the  semi- 
nar also  heard  that  for  every  dol- 
lar given  in  aid  to  developing 
nations  by  the  northern  industri- 
alized countries,  three  dollars 
comes  back  in  the  form  of  debt 
servicing  costs  such  as  interest 
payments.  In  Guyana  at  one  time 
.60  cents  of  aid  money  (in  Ameri- 
can dollars)  went  to  service  the 
debt,  with  .40  cents  used  for  the 
Guyanese  people. 

After  the  seminar  which  took 


Fr.  Pat  Kelly  with  a local  merchant  in  the  town  of  Charity  where  he  serves. 


place  in  Siriki  on  the  Pomeroon 
River,  I got  in  my  little  boat  with 
its  five  horsepower  outboard  and 
headed  back  to  Charity.  A sad- 
ness came  over  me.  I realized  that 
the  seminar  was  making  these 
people,  who  are  struggling  as  it  is, 
even  more  beaten  down.  The 
hopelessness  they  must  feel  as 
they  begin  to  see  the  powerful 
forces  arrayed  against  them; 
forces  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  I was  not  looking  forward 
to  the  next  session  of  the  seminar. 

Boy,  was  I surprised.  The  next 
week  the  comments  of  the  people 
gave  me  a lesson.  Instead  of  being 
helpless  and  discouraged,  talk 
centred  on  what  could  be  done  to 
rectify  the  situation. 

I told  them  how  a small  group 
of  people  met  in  England  in  1996 
to  talk  about  the  coming  millenni- 
um. The  group  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  debt  crisis  was 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
future  of  many  peoples  of  the 
world.  They  initiated  a petition 
campaign  worldwide,  calling  for 
the  cancellation  of  the  debt  of 
poor  countries.  The  petitions 
would  be  presented  to  the  leaders 
of  the  industrialized  countries  at 
their  meeting  in  Cologne,  Ger- 
many, in  June,  1999. 

At  all  five  parish  locations,  the 
seminar  participants  grabbed 
hold  of  this  idea.  They  divided 


themselves  up  to  cover  as  big  an 
area  as  possible  to  get  signatures 
for  the  petitions  calling  for  debt 
cancellation. 

Good  Friday  offering 

A suggestion  was  made  that 
the  petitions  be  offered  at  the 
altar  on  Good  Friday.  Veneration 
would  be  shown  to  Jesus  for  what 
He  did,  by  the  time  and  effort 
symbolized  by  the  petitions.  This 
was  a campaign  to  bring  Good 
News  to  the  poor  by  calling  for 
the  cancellation  of  the  debt  of 
impoverished  countries. 

In  all  my  life  as  a priest  (since 
1958)  the  ceremonies  in  the  differ- 
ent places  during  Holy  Week 
were  the  most  moving.  The  way 
the  people  reverently  put  the 
petitions  on  the  altar  touched  my 
heart  and  filled  it  with  hope. 

In  a parish  where  Catholics 
number  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
population,  the  people  collected 
5,898  signatures.  These  became 
part  of  the  more  than  17  million 
signatures  presented  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  industrialized  nations 
on  June  19,  1999. 

This  initiative  was  just  the 
beginning.  We  hope  that  in  the 
year  2000  the  entire  debt  will  be 
cancelled  for  all  poor  countries 
and  Jubilee  will  be  celebrated 
truly  as  a new  beginning.°° 
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IN  MEMORY 


. *75  AVID  ISH 

Scarboro  lay  missionary 
1929-2000 

By  Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  S.F.M. 


avid  Fish,  with  his  wife 
Elena  Abubo,  were 
Scarboro  lay  missionar- 
ies serving  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
until  August,  1999.  They  were 
deeply  involved  in  ministering  to 
people  suffering  from  HIV-AIDS. 
This  dreaded  disease  has  now 
reached  pandemic  proportions  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa;  23.3  million 
people  are  infected  according  to 
the  latest  United  Nations  esti- 
mate. Many  children  are  born 
with  the  virus  and  will  certainly 
die  before  or  in  their  teens  unless 
treated  in  the  first  year  of  their 
life. 

David  and  Elena  were  present 
in  East  Africa,  seeking  ways  to 


bring  some  relief  to  people 
caught  up  in  this  terrible  human 
disaster.  David,  with  his  vast 
academic  experience  in  Canada, 
was  doing  research  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nairobi,  and  helping 
develop  educational  programs  to 
stem  the  rapid  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. Elena  with  her  nursing 
skills  was  caring  for  the  victims 
in  the  slums  of  Nairobi  and  in 
several  hostels  for  HIV-infected 
orphans.  On  the  weekends  both 
would  assist  Jesuit  Father  "Dag" 
D'Agostino  at  his  Nyumbani 
orphanage,  providing  compas- 
sionate care  for  some  50  needy 
children. 

On  August  6, 1999,  David  and 


Elena  returned  to  Canada  for 
medical  treatment.  David  was 
diagnosed  with  cancer  and  began 
chemotherapy.  Elena  was  experi- 
encing difficulty  with  her  speech. 
Doctors  informed  her  that  she 
had  a progressively  deteriorating 
disorder.  Both  conditions  had 
been  aggravated  by  their  living 
situation  in  tropical  Africa.  David 
died  on  February  3,  2000,  after 
several  difficult  months;  Elena  is 
still  struggling  at  home  in  Van- 
couver with  her  progressive  ill- 
ness. 

David,  originally  from  South- 
sea,  England,  lived  a life  of  ser- 
vice. For  many  years  he  was  a 
professor,  teaching  and  directing 
students  with  their  doctoral  the- 
ses; Angus  Reid  is  one  of  his 
better  known  proteges.  It  was 
during  one  of  his  special  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Manitoba 
that  David  met  Elena,  a Win- 
nipeg nurse  for  25  years  who  had 
come  to  hear  him  speak.  Their 
marriage,  and  his  accompanying 
her  in  her  Catholic  faith,  radically 
changed  the  direction  of  their 
lives.  They  became  Scarboro  lay 
missionaries  and  were  assigned 
to  Africa.  Here  they  experienced 
another  conversion — an  even 
deeper  compassion  for  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  dying  of  AIDS. 

Their  time  in  Nairobi  was 
limited,  but  the  effect  of  their 
Christian  witness  upon  others 
was  profound.  They  have  shown 
by  their  lives  that  service  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters  is  our  liberat- 
ing vocation  as  followers  of 
Christ.oo 


David  (centre  foreground)  and  Elena  (L),  with  Jesuit  Father  D'Agostino  (R), 
are  present  for  the  installation  of  a new  well  at  Fr.  D'Agostino's  Nyumbani 
orphanage  for  HIV-infected  orphans.  Nairobi,  Kenya. 
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IN  MEMORY 


Rev.  Donald  /Soyle 

1932-2000 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


r.  Don  Boyle  passed 
away  on  March  19,  in  a 
hospital  in  Kamata  City, 
part  of  the  greater  Tokyo  area. 
Fr.  Boyle  had  not  been  well  and 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  where 
he  lapsed  into  a coma  from 
which  he  did  not  regain  con- 
sciousness. 

Born  in  Edmonton,  Don  stud- 
ied for  the  priesthood  first  for 
that  Archdiocese.  However,  he 
felt  called  to  the  missionary 
priesthood  and  joined  us  here  at 
Scarboro  Missions.  Ordained  in 
1959  by  Archbishop  Anthony 
Jordan,  he  was  appointed  to 
Japan  where  he  served  almost 
all  of  his  life.  His  widespread 


interests  and  active  imagination 
coupled  with  considerable  writ- 
ing skills  led  him  to  write  many 
fine  articles  on  life  in  Japan  as 
he  saw  and  experienced  it. 

For  four  years  Fr.  Don  was 
editor  of  Scarboro  Missions  mag- 
azine. Indeed,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  coordinating  an 
issue  on  Scarboro' s mission  in 
Japan  which  we  intend  to  pub- 
lish in  2001.  It  is  our  intention  to 
share  with  you  some  of  his  arti- 
cles in  that  issue. 

During  his  long  missionary 
life  in  Japan,  Fr.  Don  served  in 
several  parishes,  primarily  in 
Osaka.  He  had  just  completed 
15  years  at  Our  Lady  Queen  of 


Fr.  Don  Boyle  outside  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Angels  parish  in  the  port  area  of 
Osaka,  Japan,  where  he  served  for  15  years. 


Angels  parish  in  the  port  area  of 
Osaka.  This  was  the  last  parish 
built  by  our  founder,  Monsignor 
John  Mary  Fraser,  in  the  late 
1950s.  It  was  also  the  parish  in 
which  the  Monsignor  passed 
away  in  1962. 

Recently  Fr.  Don  was  tem- 
porarily assigned  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Philip  in  Kamata  and  after 
Easter  was  to  move  on  to  a more 
permanent  posting  in  a parish 
in  Asakusa,  Tokyo. 

Fr.  Don's  funeral  Mass  was 
celebrated  at  St.  Philip's  parish, 
Kamata,  by  Bishop  Mori,  Auxil- 
iary Bishop  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Tokyo.  In  Canada,  a memori- 
al Mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
chapel  at  Scarboro  Missions 
headquarters  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario.  After  cremation,  Fr. 
Don's  ashes  were  placed  in  the 
repository  of  Our  Lady  Queen 
of  Martyrs  Parish  in  Takanawa, 
Tokyo. 

Fr.  Don  is  the  fifth  Scarboro 
missionary  in  Japan  to  pass 
away  over  these  past  three 
years.  All  of  us  feel  the  loss  of 
our  Japan  colleagues  and  we 
know  this  is  especially  true  of 
those  who  are  serving  in  Japan. 
We  are  once  more  in  silent  soli- 
darity with  them.  We  offer  spe- 
cial condolences  to  Fr.  Don's 
family  with  whom  he  kept  very 
close  ties  as  he  lived  out  his 
vocation  to  mission  in  Japan. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  tO° 
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<5>carboro  o^ouse 


for  discerning 

a missionary  vocation 


Scarboro  House,  a new  venture  for  Scarboro  Missions,  offers 
a conducive  setting  in  a small  Scarboro  community  for  men 
who  wish  to  discern  a call  to  the  missionary  priesthood. 

A recommended  stay  of  four  to  eight  months  features  a 
flexible  program  of  prayer,  vocation  reflection,  community 
living,  social  outreach,  learning,  and  meeting  and  sharing  the 
experience  of  other  missionaries.  Applicants  must  have  at  least 
one  year  of  university  or  college,  and  may  continue  their 
studies  or  work  while  living  at  Scarboro  House. 

For  information  please  contact: 

Fr.  Mike  Traher,  Scarboro  House 

22  Beaty  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON,  M6K  3B4;  (416)  535-6624 

or  Scarboro  Missions  Vocations  Office 

Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  261;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

Email:  sfms@web.net 


Scarboro  Lay  Program 


Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  Canadian  Catholics  to  share 
life  and  faith  with  people  of  other 
lands  and  cultures.  This  is  a three-year 
commitment. 

Applicants  for  the  four-month  lay 
preparation  program  must  be  23  years 
of  age  or  older,  married  or  single,  and 
have  a post-secondary  degree  or 
equivalent  work  experience. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 

Lay  Mission  Office 

2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 

Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  265 

Fax:  (416)  261-0820 

E-mail:  lmo@web.net 

Lay  Mission  Office  Website: 

www.web.net/ ~sfms/lmo2.htm 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Jean  Maclnnis  teaches  catechetics  each  Sunday  at 
Ascension  Parish  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


/ l/\akln $ a di'fyfjetence 


By  Sr.  Frances  Brady,  O.L.M. 


hristians  around  the 
world  have  spent  a lot 
of  time  recently  reading, 
writing,  praying  and  reflecting 
about  Jubilee— talking  about 
what  it  means  and  how  to  cele- 
brate it.  This  is  doubly  true  for 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries.  While 
preparing  with  others  for  the 
2000th  anniversary  of  Christiani- 
ty, we  have  been  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  our  congre- 
gation. 

During  the  past  year  we  went 
to  Alexandria,  Ontario,  place  of 
our  founding  and  first  ten  years 
as  a congregation,  to  celebrate 
with  the  people  there.  In  Toronto 
we  celebrated  with  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  whose  Sisters  lived 
with  us  for  the  first  ten  of  our  50 
years  and  played  an  important 
part  in  the  founding  of  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries. 

The  celebration  of  our  50th 
Jubilee  has  been  a wonderful 
opportunity  to  meet  with  old  and 
new  friends,  to  be  grateful  for 
God's  blessings  and  express  our 
gratitude  to  some  of  the  people 
who  have  been  the  carriers  of 
those  blessings. 

We  have  also  been  participat- 
ing in  a variety  of  ways  in  prepa- 
ration for,  and  then  the  begin- 
ning of,  the  Christian  Jubilee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  during  this 
unique  time,  along  with  many 
other  people,  we  are  looking  for 
something  truly  unique,  some 
sign  that  the  world  is  now  new, 
different,  better  than  it  has  been. 
We  want  to  believe  that  after 
2000  years  of  Christianity — and 
after  50  years  of  the  life  of  a reli- 


We  want  to  believe 
THAT  AFTER  2000  YEARS 
of  Christianity — 
AND  AFTER  50  YEARS  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  A RELIGIOUS 
CONGREGATION — 

WE  WILL  SEE  THE  EFFECT 
OF  THOSE  YEARS 
ON  THE  WORLD. 


gious  congregation — we  will  see 
the  effect  of  those  years  on  the 
world.  A new  millennium,  or 
century  or  half  century,  or  even  a 
new  year,  we  believe,  ought  not 
to  be  simply  a matter  of  a new 
calendar,  or  a different  number  at 
the  top  of  the  page. 

At  the  same  time  we  know 
that  the  newness,  the  difference, 
does  not  come  from  a calendar 
page  or  the  number  we  write  for 
the  current  year.  How  we  live 
and  what  we  do,  one  day  at  a 
time,  make  things  different,  or 
not.  And  so  we  have  been  look- 
ing back  at  what  has  gone  before, 
for  what  is  good  and  has  made  a 
difference;  for  what  we  would 
remedy  and  do  differently  if  we 
have  the  chance;  for  ways  to 
express  reconciliation,  celebra- 
tion, and  gratitude.  We  look  at 
our  world  today  and  our  hopes 
for  the  future,  and  ask  ourselves 
and  each  other  what  we  must  do 
differently  to  bring  about  what 
we  desire. 


In  the  pages  that  follow  are 
stories  about  some  of  the  ways 
that  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
have  been  celebrating  Jubilee. 

You  will  read  about  the  hopes 
and  dreams  that  we  and  people 
with  whom  we  live  and  work 
hold  dear.  These  stories  also  tell 
us  some  of  the  ways  that  various 
groups  of  people  are  trying  to 
fulfill  their  greatest  hopes,  and 
give  us  some  indication  of  what 
would,  for  them,  embody  the 
true  meaning  of  Jubilee. 

Once  again  we  are  grateful  to 
the  Scarboro  Missions  and  the 
staff  of  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine for  giving  us  this  issue.  We 
are  grateful  also  to  Sr.  Marie 
Clarkson  for  gathering  the  mater- 
ial and  acting  as  a liaison  with 
the  magazine  staff 


On  August  15,  1999, 

Sr.  Frances  Brady  began  her 
ministry  as  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries'  new  congrega- 
tional leader.  Along  with  the 
leadership  of  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier 
and  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen,  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  will  strive 
to  practice  Sabbath,  offer  and 
receive  forgiveness,  free  cap- 
tives and  proclaim  liberty  as  we 
enter  the  new  millennium  and 
complete  our  Jubilee  Year  1949- 
1999. 
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Reason  ^^atltudc 


By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 


" I'm  so  glad  we  chose 
gratitude  as  our  Jubilee  theme." 

These  were  just  words  spoken 
casually  by  a member  of  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  in  the  midst 
of  some  hubbub  of  celebration  at 
our  central  house  recently.  What 
keeps  coming  to  my  mind  is  that 
we  are  spoiled.  Being  the 
youngest  of  one  brother  and 
three  sisters,  I know  the  feeling 
firsthand.  When  I said  this 
recently  to  Cathy  Betsworth,  a 
friend  to  Our  Lady's  Missionar- 
ies, she  replied,  "I'm  sure  you 
gals  have  a special  place  in  God's 
heart." 

My  best  way  to  picture  being 
showered  by  God's  gifts  is  to 
think  of  the  seasons.  Imagine 
yourself  walking  through  the 
woods  where  every  bit  of  drab 
earth  is  covered  with  gold,  gold- 
en leaves,  leaves  in  profusion. 

To  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
this  is  one  image  of  God's  love. 
Each  leaf  in  itself  is  a message  of 
love  and  caring  from  you  our 
family  and  friends,  telling  our 
sisters  and  brothers  in  many 


lands  that  we  care. 

Our  missionary  community 
has  been  blessed  by  you  in 
numerous  ways.  It  has  been  by 
an  Anna  who  searches  the  road- 
sides for  beer  bottles,  sells  them 
and  sends  the  money  to  help 
those  more  needy.  A.  tiny  stream 
becoming  raindrops  carried  far  to  a 
parched  earth. 

At  times  the  finest  minds  and 
spirits  have  offered  us  their 
expertise,  as  spiritual  directors 
for  retreats,  and  as  facilitators  for 
workshops  and  meetings  of  the 
congregation  regarding  finances 
and  the  setting  of  new  directions. 
In  many  instances  we  have  been 
a small  boat  on  a rough  sea,  but 
still  upright,  sailing  into  beautiful 
sunsets  and  sunrises. 

Homecoming 

Lay  people  in  Alexandria, 
Ontario,  the  birthing  place  of  the 
community,  rejoiced  with  us  and 
made  possible  a golden  sunset  as 
we  celebrated  our  50th  Anniver- 
sary at  St.  Finnan's  Cathedral  on 


May  7, 1999.  Glenda  MacDonald 
of  our  Jubilee  committee  recalls 
the  event: 

i "As  the  bell  chimed  and  the 
bagpipes  played  to  signal  the  six 
o'clock  Mass,  they  expressed  the 
joy  that  all  were  to  experience  at 
St.  Finnan's.  Our  Lady's  Mission- 
aries had  come  home!  Home  to 
where  the  congregation  was 
founded  in  1949  by  Monsignor 
D.R.  Macdonald,  and  to  where 
their  central  house  remained  until 
1959. 

Hundreds  came  from  near  and 
far  to  fill  the  historic  cathedral. 
Forty  priests  came  from  across 
Ontario  (and  one  from  Ireland!)  to 
join  the  main  celebrant.  Monsign- 
or D.B.  McDougald,  Vicar-General 
of  the  Alexandria-Cornwall  Dio- 
cese. Together  they  celebrated  a 
Mass  of  thanksgiving  for  the  50 
years  of  service  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries. 

Old  acquaintances  and  new 
friends  rejoiced  with  violin  and 
song  and  listened  with  pride  to 
hear  of  the  accomplishments  of 
these  dedicated  women  who  left 
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Facing  page:  A blessing  for  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries'  leadership  team  Srs.  Mary 
Gauthier,  Clarice  Garvey  and  Joan 
Missiaen  (foreground  L-R),  at  the  end  of 
their  four-year  term.  Sr.  Clarice  is  return- 
ing to  mission  in  Brazil,  and  Srs.  Mary 
and  Joan  begin  a new  term  in  leadership 
along  with  Sr.  Frances  Brady. 


their  'bonnie'  native  glens  to  fol- 
low Christ's  invitation  to  "Go,  and 
teach  all  nations..." 

Later,  with  true  Glengarry 
hospitality,  we  shared  food, 
laughter  and  memories.  Through 
the  generosity  of  many,  a substan- 
tial monetary  gift  was  presented 
to  the  Sisters  in  honour  of  their 
Golden  Jubilee. 

Events  such  as  these  happen 
rarely  in  one's  lifetime.  Engraved 
in  our  hearts,  this  homecoming 
has  become  a part  of  our  heritage. 
On  this  day,  we  realized  that  Fr. 
Dan's  dream  had  indeed  come 
true." 

Thanksgiving 

Special  times  of  thanksgiving 
continued.  On  June  5, 1999,  we 
celebrated  our  Jubilee  with  fami- 
ly and  friends  at  65  Clarendon  in 
Toronto.  Our  long  time  friend  Fr. 
Joe  Mahoney  celebrated  an  out- 
door Mass  with  God's  green 
grass  a soft  carpet  underfoot  and 
the  blessing  of  shade  from  the 
outstretched  arms  of  the  mighty 
oak  trees. 

In  attendance  was  Monsignor 
Cambron  whom  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  were  blessed  to 
work  with  in  Brazil.  He  humor- 
ously described  his  time  spent 
with  our  Sisters  as  a time  of  sur- 
prises; the  give  and  take  in  the 
sharing  of  ideas  was  both  chal- 
lenging and  lifegiving.  Pebbles  on 
a shore  are  made  smooth  by  the 
buffer  of  sand  and  water. 

Another  great  sign  of  God's 
goodness  was  Archbishop  Aloy- 
sius  Ambrozic's  announcement 
that  our  debt  to  the  Toronto 
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Archdiocese  was  wiped  clean. 
Picture  our  world  after  the  mar- 
vel of  freshly  fallen  snow  and 
rejoice  with  us  in  gratitude. 

With  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
we  shared  in  a Thanksgiving 
Mass  offered  by  Bishop  John 
O'Mara,  longtime  friend  and 
bishop  of  St.  Catharines.  A fes- 
tive time  was  had  by  all  at  Mor- 
row Park,  the  Toronto  mother- 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
who  rejoiced  with  us  at  the  flow- 
ering of  the  seed  they  once 
helped  to  sow  and  continue  to 
nurture. 

Sr.  Catherine  Peco 

In  many  ways  each  of  us  is  in 
a different  sea- 
son. After 
returning  to 
Canada  from 
her  mission  in 
Nigeria,  Sr. 
Catherine  Peco 
tells  us  that 
"during  this 
Jubilee  Year,  I 
am  reflecting  on  my  contribution 
to  the  Repair  of  the  World." 
Please  don't  think  this  means 
sitting  idly  contemplating,  as 
Cathy  is  reaching  out  in  ministry 


as  a volunteer  at  St.  Michael's 
Hospital  and  in  what  she  calls 
"house  ministry"  here  at  our 
central  house  where  she  now 
resides. 

Sr.  Therese  MacDonald 

Theresa  MacDonald  tells  us: 

^^"Forty-eight 
years  ago, 

Fr.  Dan,  our 
founder,  gave  me 
my  life's  beacon 
as  he  quoted  St. 
Paul,  'Make  all 
things  new.'  This 
I have  tried  to  do 
in  hospitals,  schools  and  parishes 
in  Nigeria  and  Brazil  and  present- 
ly working  in  finances  at  our  cen- 
tral house.  I am  having  a full  and 
happy  life." 

Sr.  Noreen  Kearns 

It  must  be  springtime  for  Sr. 
Noreen  Kearns  who  says: 

u "New  Beginnings  is  a theme 
running  through  our  Jubilee  Year 
celebrations  and  for  me,  that  is 
what  has  happened!  After  the 
close  of  De  La  Salle  Retreat  Centre 
where  I had  worked  for  ten  years. 
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I was  graciously  employed  by  the 
Canadian  Religious  Conference  of 
Ontario.  This  is  the  regional  office 
for  religious  major  superiors  of 
Ontario.  The  work  consists  of 
networking,  and  facilitating  work- 
shops, seminars,  and  meetings 
which  are  geared  to  support  and 
encourage  the  ministries  of  major 
superiors  and  to  encourage  bond- 
ing among  leadership  teams.  This 
ministry  also  includes  circulating 
information  regarding  social  jus- 
tice issues  as  well  as  raising  con- 
sciousness and  trying  to  promote 
effective  changes  for  the  marginal- 
ized in  our  world.  It  is  a new 
beginning  for  me  as  the  work 


Sr.  Mary  Gauthier  participates  in  a 
vigil  for  the  homeless  outside  City 
Hall  with  her  niece  Beth,  Beth's  hus- 
band Frank  Hacking,  and  their  chil- 
dren Paul  and  Sarah. 


At  the  offices  of  the  Canadian 
Religious  Conference-Ontario 
(CRC-O),  Our  Lady's  Missionary 
Sr.  Noreen  Kearns  (seated)  and 
Sr.  Constance  LaCroix  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  Peterborough. 


continues  to  remind  me  of  my 
own  responsibility  to  personal 
and  social  conversion." 

Sr.  Mary  Gauthier 

In  her  work,  Sr.  Mary  Gauthi- 
er joins  with  others  in  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  awareness  of  the 
injustices  globally  and  in  our 
own  country;  of  the  cuts  to  social 
services  and  their  impact  on  the 
poor;  and  about  women's  issues. 
She  also  speaks  to  parish  and 
community  groups  about  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries'  involve- 
ment in  mission. 

u "What  my  ministry  is  may 
seem  like  a mystery,"  says 
Sr.  Mary.  "Of  course,  if  I am 
attending  a seminar  with  other 
women  and  men  religious,  there 
is  no  mystery.  But  to  those  outside 
our  small  circle,  what  does  our 
language  say? 

When  I said  to  my  niece  Beth, 

'I  am  in  formation  work,'  she 
replied,  'Formation  work.  What  is 
that.  Aunt  Mary?  You  mean  you 
think  people  want  to  be  nuns? 
Forget  it.  Who  is  going  to  enter 
the  convent  today?' 

Then  she  said,  'Nobody  knows 
what  great  work  you  women  do.' 

Another  neice,  AnnMarie,  said, 
'You  ought  to  tell  people  what 
you  are  really  doing.  I think  it's 
fantastic.' 

Because  of  these  encouraging 
words,  I believe  this  issue  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions  magazine  tells  you 
our  stories  in  a language  that 
speaks  to  all  hearts.  So  if  anyone 
feels  that  God  is  calling  her  to  be  a 
missionary,  give  me  a call. 


Fifty  years  ago  Fr.  Dan  Mac- 
donald had  the  faith  and  courage 
to  respond  to  a need.  Today 
many,  in  different  walks  of  life, 
are  being  voices  for  the  voiceless. 

I believe  there  may  be  a place  in 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  for  you." 

Sr.  Rosemary  Hughes 

While  chronologically  in  the 
autumn  of  life,  Sr.  Rosemary 
Hughes  seems  to  defy  logic  as 
she  tells  us: 

u "It  is  my  great  privilege,  at  this 
time  in  my  life,  to  once  again  have 
the  opportunity  to  spend  time 
with  and  grow  in  the  understand- 
ing of  our  First  Nations  sisters 
and  brothers. 

One  of  the  great  gifts  I receive 
is  to  grow  in  a deeper  understand- 
ing of  both  nature  and  communi- 
ty. To  our  Native  sisters  and 
brothers,  the  Great  Spirit  is  the 
foundation  of  all  creation.  I am 
blessed  with  the  opportunity  to 
grow  in  love  and  respect  for  these 
people  and  to  expand  my  own 
awareness  of  the  Spirit  in  my  life 


Sr.  Rosemary  Hughes  (R)  and  her 
sister  Juanita  Gutierrez. 
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and  in  all  of  cre- 
ation which  sur- 
rounds me. 

'Oh  Great 
Spirit,  earth,  sun, 
sky  and  sea,  You 
are  within  and  all 
around  me.'" 


Our  Lady's  Missionaries  visit  Scarboro  House,  Scarboro  Missions'  new  house  of  discernment  for 
young  men  discerning  the  call  to  priesthood.  At  the  table,  front  and  centre,  are  Sr.  Susan  Moran 
and  Fr.  Mike  Traher.  Behind  them  are  (L-R)  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  Sr.  Rosemary 
Hughes,  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  Sr.  Mona  Kelly,  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen,  Sr.  Frances 
Brady,  and  Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes.  Fr.  Mike  is  the  director  and  Fr.  Joe  the  chaplain  at  Scarboro  House. 


Sr.  Clarice 
Garvey 

It's  easy  to 
guess  Sr.  Clarice 
Garvey's  season  as  she  writes  of 
her  sabbatical: 

u "Here  in  the  beautiful  Ottawa 
Valley,  fields  stretch  for  miles, 
resting  under  the  snow,  preparing 
to  rescue  the  seed  in  spring. 

Set  in  the  midst  of  this  pastoral 
scene  is  the  Galilee  Mission  Cen- 
tre in  Arnprior  where  I have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  contem- 
plate the  meaning  of  Jubilee. 

One  of  the  themes  of  Jubilee, 
'Let  our  land  lie  follow,'  so  loving- 
ly attended  to  by  Nature,  also 
calls  me  to  rest  my  soil  and  soul  in 
preparation  for  the  Seed  of  God's 
Word. 

I am  grateful  to  the  Great  Spir- 
it, to  my  congregation,  and  to  all 
who  make  possible  this  privileged 
time  for  me." 

Clarice,  refreshed  from  her 
sabbatical,  will  rejoin  her  Sisters 
in  mission. 

Sr.  Susan  Moran 

Sr.  Susan  Moran  especially 
enjoys  her  weekly  Out  of  the 
Cold  ministry  at  two  Scarboro 
Missions  houses.  At  Scarboro's 


headquarters  in  Scarborough, 
Susan,  Fr.  Roger  Brennan  and 
dedicated  volunteers  enjoy  wel- 
coming refugees  temporarily 
housed  in  motels  on  the  Kingston 
Road  strip,  telling  them  in  some 
small  way  that  people  in  Canada 
care. 

Susan  is  joined  by  Srs.  Mary 
Gauthier  and  Frances  Brady  at 
Scarboro  House,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions' new  house  of  discernment 
in  Toronto's  west  end,  and  the 
home  of  Fr.  Joe  Curcio  (chaplain) 
and  Fr.  Michael  Traher  (vocation 
director).  "Our  guests  are  the 
poor  of  the  area,"  Fr.  Mike  says, 
"especially  those  in  rooming 
houses,  often  single  people  with 
a history  of  mental  illness,  and 
others  alone  and  often  forgotten 
by  their  families."  The  parched 
earth  receives  the  gentle  shower. 

Sr.  Frances  Brady 

It  is  a wonder  Sr.  Frances 
Brady  has  energy  to  lend  a help- 
ing hand  weekly  at  Out  of  the 
Cold.  She  graciously  left  her 
mission  in  the  Philippines  to 
minister  as  community  leader 


along  with  Srs.  Mary  Gauthier 
and  Joan  Missiaen.  It  was  said 
that  throughout  her  four-year 
term  as  community  leader,  all  her 
energy  would  be  directed  toward 
selling  our  central  house  on 
Clarendon  Avenue  and  finding 
another  home  more  senior- 
friendly. 

With  the  help  of  friends  and 
advisors.  Clarendon  was  sold  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Sr.  Odelia.  And  one  month  later, 
on  the  anniversary  of  Fr.  Dan 
Macdonald's  death,  a beautiful 
house  on  Leander  Court  was 
ours  and  awaits  renovations. 

Both  Sr.  Odelia  and  Fr.  Dan  are 
cherished  as  founders  of  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries.  What  bless- 
ings we  receive. 

Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes 

Is  there  a saying.  You  can't 
keep  a good  Scotswoman  down? 
There  must  be  as  Sr.  Elaine 
Maclnnes  has  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  knee  replacement 
surgery.  She  is  tying  up  the  loose 
ends  of  her  prison  ministry 
through  the  Prison  Phoenix 
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Trust,  an  organization  based  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

a "After  living  away  from  Cana- 
da for  almost  40  years,"  Sr.  Elaine 
says,  "I  am  gradually  coming 
home.  I have  become  involved  in 
meditation  classes  in  the  Toronto 
area,  and  I have  made  contact  with 
prison  personnel  from  the  Mar- 
itimes  to  British  Columbia.  My 
mission  statement  is  that  The 
opportunity  for  personal  and  spir- 
itual growth  begins  in  the  prison 
cell.'  I would  like  to  work  with 
others  to  make  this  a reality  here 
in  Canada." 

Sr.  Joan  Missiaen 

Our  Maryglen  Residence  con- 
tinues to  be  a safe  haven  for  the 
65  women  who  call  it  home. 
Under  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen's  capable 
guidance,  the  staff  and  residents 
who  each  contribute  their  bit  of 
caring  can  rightly  be  proud  of  the 
spirit  of  Maryglen.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  at  this  time  when  home- 
lessness is  declared  a disaster  as 
the  countless  people  living  on  the 
streets  of  Toronto  verify. 

The  small  root  grows  in  darkness. 

Sr.  Marie  Clarkson 

In  my  ministry  as  chaplain  at 
Toronto  East  General  Hospital, 

I gain  courage  from  a Gus  at  the 
bedside  of  his  wife  during  her 
long-term  illness.  He,  and  many 
like  him,  the  staff  included,  give 
new  meaning  to  the  word  love. 

In  the  darkness  there  is  light. 

My  heart  stirs  as  I see  the  pur- 
ple crocus  peek  through  the 
snow,  lured  by  the  warming  sun. 
What  season  this?  Always  the 
season  of  gratitude  .op 


fjubdee  l^Ussin^ 

By  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 

/h  ay  our  God  of  Jubilee  bless  us 
with  the 

forgiveness  of  our  Brother  Jesus 
wisdom  of  our  Mother  Mary 
faith  of  our  foremothers  and  forefathers 
courage  of  Fr.  Dan  * 
disposition  to  risk  of  Sr.  Odelia  * 
and  of  Sr.  Mary  Ida  * 
humour  of  Penny  * 
generosity  of  the  poor 
fidelity  of  women 
joy  of  children 
fertility  of  the  earth 
freedom  of  nature 

to  accept  our  dying 
and  our  rising 

* Fr.  Dan  (Fr.  Dan  Macdonald);  Sr.  Odelia  (Donalda  O'Shea ) and  Sr. 
Mary  Ida  (Norah  McCormick),  both  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  Penny  (Sr. 
Penny  Macintosh,  the  only  deceased  member  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries). 
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Recreation 

/ ^uifana 

Sr.  Doris  MacDonell  tells  of  inspiration  as  she  and  Sr.  Cecile  Turner 
minister  in  Guyana. 


RSARY 


On  the  occasion  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries'  Golden  Jubilee... 


"Being  a native  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Ontario,  we 
were  very  excited  when  dear 
Fr.  Dan  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a new  religious 
order.  How  Fr.  Dan  loved  to 
show  off  his  first  group." 

Sr.  Margaret  Wheeler 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
Peterborough,  Ontario 

"What  a privilege  for  me  to 
have  journeyed  with  so 
many  of  you  during  my 
years  in  Guelph." 

Frances  MacDougall 
Spiritual  Director 
Jesuit  Retreat  House 
Guelph,  Ontario 

"May  God  keep  you  all  well 
to  continue  the  wonderful 
work  you  have  been  doing 
with  His  poor,  sick,  and 
under-privileged . " 
Theresa  Saunders 


ere,  in  our  Church  of  the  Ascension  Parish  in  New  Amster- 
dam, Guyana,  our  banner  for  Jubilee  year  reads:  "Loving 


God,  thank  you  for  the  birth  of  Jesus  into  our  world.  Help  us  in 


this  new  time,  to  bring  Good  News  to  the  poor,  to  bind  up  hearts 
that  are  broken  and  to  proclaim  liberty  to  captives,  to  give  sight 


to  the  blind  and  to  proclaim  the  Lord's  year  of  favour."  (Isaiah  61) 


In  our  ministries  to  the 
women  patients  of  the  psy- 
chiatric hospital,  to  many 
sick  and  lonely  persons  in 
their  homes,  as  well  as  to 
the  residents  of  three 
seniors'  homes,  we  try  to 
live  out  this  Jubilee  call.  In 
turn,  daily  we  are  made 
aware  of  our  own  fragility 
and  sinfulness  while  drawn 
to  a deeper  trust  in  a loving 
God.  This  helps  us  to 
understand  yet  more  clearly 
that  in  ministering  to  these 
our  sisters  and  brothers,  we 
are  invited  to  a more  pro- 
found commitment  to 


be  Jubilee  people. °° 


Photo  above:  Sr.  Cecile 
Turner  with  residents  at  a 
seniors  home. 

Right:  Sr.  Doris 
MacDonell  dresses  the 
wounds  of  a patient. 

Both  Sisters  are 
Registered  Nurses  and 
have  been  ministering  to 
the  people  of  New 
Amsterdam,  Guyana,  for 
more  than  six  years. 
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^Ckc  'T^espedida 

Leave-taking 


By  Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 


This  poem  is  dedicated  to  memories  of  65  Clarendon  Avenue  and  all  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  in  mission  everywhere. 


I leave  you  now 
here  in  this  place 

where  for  a short  time 
I have  been  'at  home' 

Remind  myself  that  home  is  everywhere 

and  pack  within  the  folds  of  things  both  old  and  new 
another  store  of  memories 
And  wonder  who 

will  share  the  stories  of  my  journeys  on  my  return 


Brazilian  farmer. 
Credit:  Julie  Oliver 


That  question  goes  both  ways  in  comings  and  goings 
in  endings  and  beginnings 
Time  etched  in  faces 
in  beloved  places 

in  welcomes  and  goodbyes 
in  receivings  and  in  givings 

that  mark  my  heart  with  sacred  scars 
This  Love  of  contradictions  that  would  have  me  stay 
yet  now,  impels  my  going 


Editor's  note:  This  summer  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  will  move 
from  Clarendon  Avenue,  their 
central  house  since  1959,  to  a 
more  senior-friendly  place  on 
2 Leander  Court,  Toronto,  ON, 
M4B2W1.  Ph:  (416)  752-0263; 
Email:  olm@stn.net 

\ 
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Scarboro  Missions 


Scarboro  Missionaries 

Priests  & Laity  — Called  to  serve  overseas 


Living  our  faith  among  other  peoples  & cultures 

Could 
this 

BE 

YOU? 


Above:  Lay  missionaries 
Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme. 
Malawi. 

Right:  Fr.  Brian  Swords. 
China. 

Below:  Scarboro  House,  for 
young  men  discerning  the  call 
to  priesthood. 


For  information  about  becoming  a priest 

OR  LAY  MISSIONARY,  CONTACT 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
Call  today!  (416)  261-7135 
Priesthood:  Ext.  261;  Laity:  Ext.  265 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820 
Email:  sfms@web.net 


scarboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  the  Caribbean. 


...In  Your  Will 

You  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  for  you  with  a 
large  portion  tax-free.  This  is  a high 
yield  investment  during  your  life- 
time and  an  investment  in  the  future 
of  the  mission  of  the  church. 

(Note:  You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or 
over  to  participate.) 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 


Name 

1 (Please  print) 
■ Address 

Apt  # 

1 Citv/Town 

1 Province 

* Postal  Code 

II  Your  reference  # 

I (see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

0 Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro  Missions, 

1 2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON, 
M1M  IMF  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815. 

mam  mmm  mam  mam  mam  mam  mmm  mmm  mma  wmm  mmm  mam  amm  m 
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It  is  Jubilation  when  we  witness  signs  of  hope  in  our  midst... 
when  a dream  leads  to  action,  making  life  more  human  for  all 
God's  people  and  enabling  us  to  more  deeply  respect  all  of 
God's  creation.  Norma  Samar,  O.L.M. 

Above  inset  (L-R):  Candidates  Joy  Tumamac  and  Bebeth  Tacubao,  associate 
Rose  Dulita,  and  candidate  Ellen  Sucuano,  discerning  a commitment  to  cross- 
cultural  mission  with  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 

Top:  Sr.  Norma  Samar  with  Ellen  (scarf)  and  Rose  at  a rally  against  a 
proposed  change  to  the  Charter.  Cagayan  de  Oro,  Philippines. 


In  our  ministry  in  the 
Philippines,  we  are  privileged 
to  accompany  a variety  of  peo- 
ple in  whom  we  find  an  aware- 
ness of  Jubilee.  We  glimpse 
some  of  the  hopes  of  the  people, 
and  in  turn,  we  are  hopeful  to 
have  been  graced  in  so  many 
ways  in  this  our  congregational 
Jubilee  Year. 

Sr.  Norma  Samar 

Sr.  Norma  asks: 

u "How  can  we  not  be  hopeful 
and  celebrate  when,  in  this  Gold- 
en Anniversary  year,  three 
young  women  take  a step  in 
committing  themselves  to  the 
challenge  of  a life  in  cross-cultur- 
al mission  as  Our  Lady's  Mis- 
sionaries? 

Jubilee  is  a special  time  to 
celebrate  and  dream  that  all  peo- 
ple may  have  a more  human  life. 
You  may  ask  and  wonder  how 
we  can  celebrate  life  when 
around  us  there  are  so  many 
dehumanizing  conditions,  so 
much  destruction  of  the  Earth, 
and  so  much  suffering  in  the 
lives  of  the  poor. 

The  answer,  perhaps,  is  that 
we  also  witness  the  gentility  and 
hospitality  of  these  same  people 
inviting  us  into  their  one-room 
homes.  We  also  see  the  easy 
laughter  of  children  playing  in 
mud  holes  in  their  narrow 
streets.  We  sense  a just  anger  and 
an  inner  peace  in  farmers  strug- 
gling for  even  a small  piece  of 
land.  We  see  abused  young 
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women  standing  up  and  strug- 
gling for  the  justice  that  is  theirs. 
These  and  other  good  things  are 
happening  around  us." 

Sr.  Christine  Gebel 

Sr.  Christine  finds  Jubilee 
among  the  people  in  Macabalan 
from  the  aspect  of  forgiveness 
because  as  she  says: 

u "Sins  can  be  forgiven,  so  can 
debts.  Thus,  I was  pleased  to  be 
given  a copy  of  a petition  asking 
for  the  cancellation,  or  at  least 
the  reduction,  of  the  debts  of  the 
poorest  nations.  When  I men- 
tioned it  to  a friend  in  Macabalan 
(the  urban  poor  parish  where  I 
work),  she  quickly  volunteered 
to  accompany  me  in  circulating 
the  petition,  and  she  enthusiasti- 
cally encouraged  people  to  sign 
after  explaining  its  purpose. 

Someone  excitedly  asked  if 
this  would  include  their  personal 
debts.  You  see,  just  about  every 
poor  family  here  has  been  forced 
to  borrow  from  the  local  loan 
sharks  because  of  some  kind  of 
emergency...  usually  a sickness 
or  a death. 

I felt  embarrassed  to  have  to 
admit  that  personal  loans  were 
not  included.  It  suddenly  became 
harder  to  proclaim  this  'Good 
News.'  Would  it  have  much 
effect  for  the  very  poor?  Was 
there  any  point? 

Thus  goes  the  vicious  cycle. 

It's  so  much  harder  to  work  for 
justice  when  life  is  a day-to-day 
struggle.  How  can  one  re-create 
when  there  is  no  time  to  recreate, 
to  dream,  to  plan,  to  hope?  And 


At  the  New  Year's  Eve  Mass  in  our  parish  we  were  all  asked  to 
choose  one  word  to  express  our  hopes  and  dreams  for  the  year 
2000. 1 picked  Jubilee  because  it  includes  everything:  peace, 
justice,  integrity  of  creation,  liberation,  joy,  community... 
the  flourishing  of  God's  realm!  Christine  Gebel,  O.L.M. 

Above:  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  with  the  wife  of  a farmer  after  a farmers'  meeting 
in  a rural  village.  Macabalan,  Philippines. 


Jubilee  for  me  happens  when  people  who  have  suffered  from  a 
feeling  of  being  worthless,  rejected,  or  oppressed  finally 
become  aware  of  their  potential  and  dignity,  and  a new 
brightness  appears  in  their  eyes.  Myra  Trainor,  O.LM. 

Above:  Sr.  Myra  with  participants  in  her  health  class.  (L-R)  Belin  and  child 
Roland,  Mira  and  child  Inday,  Tessie  and  child  Lyndon,  Isel  and  child 
Angelica,  Sain.  Cagayan  de  Oro,  Philippines. 
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dreams,  hopes,  and  strives  for 
justice...  for  Jubilee." 

Sr.  Myra  Trainor 

Sr.  Myra  witnesses  people  who 
even  though  they  are  in  prison 
enjoy  an  inner  freedom: 


"The  spirit  and  vision  of  service  that  characterizes 
your  community  have  had  a significant  influence 
on  my  life  and  ministry." 

Most  Rev.  John  D.  O'Mara 
Bishop  of  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


"Teo  (not  his  real  name)  just 
celebrated  his  tenth  Christmas  as  a 
prisoner.  I find  it  amazing  that  he 
is  still  amiable  and  pleasant,  but  as 
Teo  says,  'I  would  never  want  to 
become  bitter  as  it  would  just 
make  life  harder.  I've  been  able  to 
do  a lot  of  things  for  people  here.' 

What  does  Teo  do?  He  does 
secretarial  work  for  the  warden.  If 
any  prisoners  are  sick,  Teo  gets 
medicine  for  them  and  takes  them 
to  the  nearest  hospital.  To  hasten 
the  release  of  a fellow  prisoner,  he 
tells  us  what  office,  lawyer,  or 
judge  to  approach  in  each  particu- 
lar case.  Teo  is  a valuable  member 
of  our  prison  ministry  whose 
advice  we  always  follow. 

Teo  is  emcee  whether  it's  a 
church-sponsored  activity  at  the 
jail  or  a civil  one.  We  all  call  on 
Teo.  He  enjoys  a free  spirit 
whether  within  the  prison  com- 
pound or  on  an  errand  outside. 
We'll  rejoice  when  Teo  is  released, 
but  we'll  surely  miss  him. 

Jubilee  for  Teo  is  living  grate- 
fully this  free  gift  of  life  as  it  is 
given  to  him  each  day.  Though 
Jubilee  is  only  partially  realized,  as 
the  Kindom  is  only  partially  real- 
ized, we  are  grateful  sojourners 
with  the  people  in  hope."°° 


"May  our  Provident  God  continue  to  bless  your 
congregation  and  the  important  ministries 
that  you  do  for  God's  poor." 

Sr.  Peggy  Flanagan 

Sisters  of  Providence,  Kingston,  Ontario 


The  Philippine  mission  team  with  Archbishop  Jesus  Tuquib. 
Cagayan  de  Oro,  Philippines. 
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For  me  Jubilee  was  a privileged  time  of  recalling  blessings,  being  grateful  for  them,  and  of  going 
home  to  our  congregational  roots  in  Alexandria  and  Toronto. 

In  the  Philippines  it  was,  and  is,  a time  to  celebrate  newness  of  life  with  the  people,  and  also  a 
special  time  to  hear  and  appreciate  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  youth  as  we  enter  into  a new 
decade,  century  and  millennium.  Margaret  Walsh,  O.L.M. 

Above:  Sr.  Margaret  Walsh  with  children  in  Gaston  Park  during 
last  year's  Christmas  crib  contest.  Cagayan  de  Oro,  on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  Philippines. 


Jubilee  in  the  Park 

By  Sr.  Margaret  Walsh,  O.L.M. 


eautiful  Gaston  Park,  situated  near  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  centre  of 
our  diocese,  serves  as  a haven  of  rest  and 
relaxation  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike.  As  we  enter 
the  door  of  Jubilee,  it  becomes  once  again  a symbol 
of  our  desired  unity  as  God's  people,  and  a welcom- 
ing place  indeed  for  the  joys  of  homecoming. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  on  a regular 
day  one  can  sometimes  see  joggers  who  tread  the 
holy  ground;  or  the  handicapped,  accompanied  by 
loved  ones,  take  a walk  at  their  own  pace  or  receive 
a ride  along  the  park's  refreshing  pathways.  For  the 
poor  especially,  it  offers  a venue  for  rest  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
Mother  Earth  in  the  company  of  friends  and  family. 

As  one  very  poor  woman  said  to  me  recently: 
"Sometimes  on  Sunday,  Sister,  when  we  can  afford 
the  jeepney  (public  transport)  fare,  I take  the  children 
to  the  park  and  then  we  go  to  Mass  at  the  cathe- 
dral." For  her  it  was  a special  outing  indeed. 


During  the  past  years,  economy  permitting,  a 
local  radio  station,  Bombo,  has  sponsored  a Christ- 
mas tree  and  crib  contest  which  adds  to  the  Christ- 
mas festivities  and  helps  to  unite  the  different 
barangays  or  sections  of  the  city.  This  year  the  cele- 
brations take  on  a unique  flavour  as  the  park  is  all 
lit  up  and  ready  for  the  celebration  of  Jubilee  Year 
and  our  entrance  into  the  new  century  and  millenni- 
um. 

Hopefully  we  will  continue  to  give  praise  and 
thanks  to  God  as  we  celebrate  Jubilee  here  in  our 
city  park,  and  in  all  our  parks  and  homes  in  Canada 
and  throughout  the  world.  Like  the  psalmist  our 
prayer  can  be: 

"I  will  give  thanks  to  you  Yahweh,  for  you  are 
good,  your  love  is  everlasting."  (Psalm  118:1) 

May  our  grateful  hearts  then  lead  us  to  proclaim 
Jubilee  wherever  we  are,  and  in  whatever  we  do,  as 
we  continue  on  the  path  of  repairing  our  world 
together  .OO 
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Jubilee  celebrations  in  Nigeria 


By  Sr.  Gwen  Legault,  O.L.M. 


Silver  Jubilee 

St.  Francis  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  opened  in  Vandeikya 
in  1975.  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
were  already  operating  a mater- 
nity clinic  in  the  town  and  I was 
invited  to  come  and  work  with 
the  many  deaf  children  they  had 
encountered  in  this  mission  area. 

The  beginnings  were  simple 
and  basic — values  we  have  tried 
to  retain.  The  original  school  was 
a mud-block  roundhouse  on  the 
clinic  compound.  There  were  no 
teaching  materials  available  so  I 
made  all  my  own  flash  cards 


from  cardboard  boxes,  using 
pictures  cut  out  from  magazines 
sent  from  Canada. 

My  first  student,  Joseph, 
arrived  unexpectedly  on  our 
veranda  on  Mission  Sunday.  He 
was  in  rags  with  no  known  fami- 
ly in  sight.  I was  hopeful.  Soon  a 
few  parents  brought  their  chil- 
dren, hoping,  since  the  school 
was  in  the  clinic  compound,  that 
I would  cure  them  of  their  deaf- 
ness. They  later  realized  that 
education  is  itself  a cure  for  their 
children  who,  until  then,  had 
lived  in  isolation  bereft  of  any 
real  interpersonal  relationships. 


Sr.  Gwen  Legault  with  a daily  visitor  to  the  Vandeikya  compound. 

Sr.  Gwen  teaches  at  St.  Francis  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Vandeikya, 
Nigeria.  In  addition,  she  does  pastoral  visiting  in  the  community. 


As  the  years  passed  we  were 
relocated  to  a three-room  build- 
ing where  we  began  to  accept 
blind  students  as  well  as  the  deaf. 
My  first  four  students  were  sent 
to  a rehabilitation  centre  in  Imo 
State  to  study  carpentry,  tailor- 
ing, shoemaking  and  bag-mak- 
ing. Since  they  had  been  taught 
in  English,  they  were  able  to 
communicate  with  people  from 
other  tribes  by  signing  or  print- 
ing their  thoughts  in  the  sand. 
They  returned  after  a three-year 
period  and  were  well  able  to 
make  a future  for  themselves  in 
their  various  trades. 

Growing  takes  time  and  peo- 
ple's needs  change.  The  ordinary 
can  seem  astonishing  when 
viewed  from  a time  span  of  25 
years.  Now  we  are  permanently 
situated  on  the  edge  of 
Vandeikya  with  ample  space  for 
buildings,  sports  field  and  farm. 

Nigerian  Sister  Josephine 
Ayogu*  (Handmaids  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus)  who  did  her  year  of 
national  service  with  us,  returns 
as  our  school  principal  after 
advanced  training.  Her  total 
dedication  sets  an  example  that 
anything  is  possible  with  hard 
work  and  cooperation  and  that 
our  school  motto,  "Equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all"  is  a reality.  She  and 
some  of  her  community  live  on 
the  compound  with  the  residen- 
tial students. 


* Since  this  was  written,  word  arrived 
from  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in 
Nigeria  that  Sr.  Ayogu  died  of  a 
sudden  illness  in  May,  2000. 


Q 
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Gratefully  we  celebrate  our 
growth.  The  blind  have  opened 
our  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  sight. 
The  deaf  have  opened  our  ears  to 
the  wonder  of  sound.  All  is  gift! 
We  have  grown  here  together, 
sometimes  in  tears  but  more 
often  in  laughter.  The  sum  total 
of  our  efforts  of  25  years  seems 
like  dewdrops  in  the  lavish  ocean 
of  the  hundredfold.  Together 
may  we  sow  seeds  of  love  and 
praise — true,  lasting  values. 

Year  of  Celebration 

In  Vandeikya,  Nigeria,  our 
celebration  of  the  50th  year  of  the 
foundation  of  the  congregation  of 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  began 
early  in  1999.  We  had  been  pray- 
ing daily,  asking  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  close  to  us  in  our  Jubilee 
Year  and  to  give  us  grateful 
hearts  for  the  manifold  graces 
and  blessings  God  had  bestowed 
on  our  fragile  community  over 
the  past  50  years. 

These  prayers  were  offered 
again  at  the  simple  liturgy  of  our 
celebration  in  the  local  parish.  All 
the  gifts  in  the  offertory  proces- 
sion were  locally  made  and  were 
of  a liturgical  significance  such  as 
the  cruets  made  of  local  pottery. 
These  were  carried  up  by  the 
deaf,  the  blind,  and  other  handi- 
capped persons  as  well  as  other 
representatives  of  our  various 
ministries. 

The  Mass  was  followed  by  a 
feast,  Nigerian-style.  The  whole 
parish  had  been  invited  to  join  us 
on  the  parish  grounds  along  with 
many  friends  from  other  parts  of 


Sr.  Mona  Kelly  with  a local  dignitary  at  the  Silver  Jubilee  celebration  of  St. 
Thomas  Hospital.  Ihugh,  Nigeria.  Sr.  Mona,  now  serving  in  Brazil,  had  been 
the  first  matron  of  the  hospital  when  it  opened  in  1974. 


the  country.  Typical  Tiv  enter- 
tainment was  provided  with 
drumming  and  dancing  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  and  all 
enjoyed  the  same  abundance  of 
food  and  drink.  The  night  watch- 
man from  St.  Francis  School  for 
the  Deaf  summarized  it  all,  "The 
party  good,  well  well,  because 
food  plenty  for  all  the  people." 

St.  Thomas  Hospital 

In  September  of  1999  the  Sil- 
ver Jubilee  of  St.  Thomas  Hospi- 
tal, Ihugh,  was  celebrated.  The 
hospital  had  been  opened  in 
June,  1974,  but  the  official  cele- 
bration was  delayed  until  Sep- 
tember 1999  to  allow  time  for  Sr. 
Mona  Kelly,  the  first  matron,  to 
come  from  Brazil. 

Founded  by  the  late  Donal  J. 
Murray,  then  Bishop  of  Makurdi 
Diocese,  the  hospital  was  an 
integral  part  of  a far-sighted 
medical  plan  in  which  three  cot- 
tage hospitals  were  to  be  operat- 
ed in  the  diocese. 

In  her  first  years  as  matron,  Sr. 
Mona  was  assisted  by  two  Cana- 
dian volunteers,  Mary  Ann 
Barnes  and  Lynn  Taylor,  as  well 


as  Sr.  Mary  Deighan  who  was 
then  the  matron  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
Maternity  Clinic  in  nearby  Van- 
deikya. Fortunately,  both  Mary 
and  Mona  were  able  to  be  pre- 
sent in  Ihugh  for  the  formal  cele- 
bration of  the  Jubilee.  Former 
volunteers  and  employees  as 
well  as  the  entire  present  staff 
with  their  matron,  Sr.  Helen 
Adah,  a Nativity  Sister,  were  able 
to  attend. 

The  present  Bishop  of  Makur- 
di, Bishop  Athanasius  Usuh,  led 
the  liturgy  and  an  enormous 
crowd  of  people  attended  the 
main  celebration  which  followed. 
Government  officials,  other  dig- 
nitaries and  hosts  of  school  chil- 
dren, hospital  employees  and 
people  of  the  surrounding  area 
enjoyed  the  entertainment  and 
heard  numerous  speeches  in 
praise  of  the  hospital  and  its 
continued  service  over  the  years 
through  the  efforts  of  so  many 
dedicated  people. 

Days  of  celebration  had  pre- 
ceded this  main  event  during 
which  Mona  was  welcomed  back 
warmly  after  so  many  years  by 
former  staff  and  patients  alike.°° 
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Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall  trains  and 
supervises  staff  and  coordinates  the 
pastoral  care  program  for  persons 
with  HIV  and  AIDS  at  St.  Monica's 
Hospital  in  Adikpo,  Nigeria.  She  and 
Sr.  Mary  Deighan,  together  with  their 
staff  and  volunteers,  reach  out  to 
those  in  the  surrounding  rural  area 
through  support  groups  and  home 
care  for  those  suffering  from  AIDS. 


Sr.  Mary  Deighan  is  engaged  in  pri- 
mary health  care  and  treatment  for 
river  blindness  in  various  bush  areas. 
She  also  trains  village  health  care  work- 
ers who  in  turn  teach  volunteers  and 
family  members  home  care  for  the  sick, 
especially  for  the  increasing  number  of 
persons  ivith  HIV  and  AIDS.  Volun- 
teers for  the  AIDS  awareness  program 
continue  to  reach  the  people  by  means 
of  health  talks  and  video  presentations 
aimed  at  the  prevention  of  AIDS. 


L-R:  Sr.  Mona  Kelly  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Nigeria  mission,  Srs.  Rosemarie 
Donovan,  Suzanne  Marshall,  Catherine  Peco,  and  Mary  Deighan,  dressed  in 
traditional  African  wear  for  Our  Lady's  Missionaries'  Jubilee  celebrations 
here  in  Canada. 


cn™ 

ANNIVERSARY 

On  the  occasion  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries'  Golden  Jubilee... 


“A  simple  thank  you  seems  so  little 
for  such  an  accomplishment." 

Rob  and  Clymena  Brennan 


It 


"I  recall  the  occasion  on  which  this  congregation  was 
inaugurated  by  Monsignor  Macdonald,  and  have 
followed  with  interest  the  wonderful  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Sisters  throughout  the  years." 

Most  Rev.  Frances  J.  Spencer 
Archbishop  of  Kingston,  Ontario 
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Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson  (L)  with  her  sister 
Carol  Nash. 

Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson  who  is  engaged  in 
pastoral  work  in  Vandeikya  and  Koti  parishes, 
Nigeria,  says,  " I will  always  remember  Mbatimen 
and  her  simple  yet  profound  expression  of  faith  as 
she  lay  dying  of  cancer:  'I  am  God's  farm.  If  God 
wants  to  come  for  the  harvest,  I am  ready."' 


Sr.  Patricia  Kay  with  young  people  in  the  community.  Nigeria. 

Sr.  Patricia  Kay  writes  biblical  plays  in  the  Tiv  language  and  with  her 
cast  of  local  young  people  presents  them  live  or  on  video.  She  comments, 
"Probably  one  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  this  work  has  been  the 
experience  of  all  of  us  learning  and  growing  together.  Our  entire  small 
troupe  has  been  able  more  and  more,  by  our  combined  efforts,  to  delight 
our  audiences  and  give  them  insights  of  hope  for  their  truly  difficult  life 
situations.  Appropriately  enough,  Job  is  their  favourite  video." 


Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan  works  with  the 
physically  disabled  in  Vandeikya,  Nigeria, 
to  enable  them  to  become  respected  and 
productive  members  of  their  community. 
She  helps  provide  assistance  for  a variety 
of  needs,  from  physiotherapy,  corrective 
surgery,  purchase  of  a wheelchair  or  leg 
braces,  to  completion  of  schooling  or  learn- 
ing a trade.  Family  members  are  involved 
in  the  planning  and  provide  both  encour- 
agement and  financial  help  when  possible. 


7§>  unities 

<H.i$ k above  tkey  dance  tkeiz 
mating  ballet 

On  the  eattk  tkeL’i  skadonrs 
mimic  eack  movement 
■/\  matck  made  in  eHeaven. 

By  Sr.  Patricia  Kay,  O.L.M. 
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/living  YOatez 

By  Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 


March  21, 1999,  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries 
in  Brazil  began  their 
Jubilee  celebrations  with  a great 
festa  (party).  This  brought  togeth- 
er friends  and  companions  of  our 
missionary  journey  covering  all 
of  the  35  years  of  our  presence  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Fortaleza. 

While  meditating  on  the 
Gospel  (John  4:7-15)  at  this  Jubilee 
Mass,  an  immense  sense  of  grati- 
tude was  expressed  as  we  cele- 
brated the  sharing  of  this  "living 
water."  We  remembered  the 
wells  of  faith  from  which  we  had 
drunk  mutually.  Solidarity,  com- 
panionship, resistance,  fidelity  to 
the  struggle  for  justice,  a common 
commitment  for  the  right  of  all  to 
celebrate  life's  rejoicing  in  the 
living  presence  of  Jesus  in  our 
midst,  all  of  this  was  remem- 
bered and  consecrated  at  this 


festa.  It  was  not  an  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  Jubilee  only,  but  one 
of  all  who  gathered  there. 

"A  festa  e nossa,"  (this  party  is 
ours)  was  sung,  danced  and 
rejoiced  in  throughout  the  day. 

During  this  year  of  celebra- 
tions, our  unforgettable  journey 
back  through  time  in  Canada, 
and  several  others  here  in  Brazil, 
the  theme  of  gratitude  was  a 
common  thread. 

Sr.  Mary  Hughes 

Sr.  Mary  Hughes  ministers  to 
those  afflicted 
with  AIDS,  both 
at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  and  in 
their  homes  in 
Fortaleza.  She 
recalls  the  day 
when  her  mis- 


sionary journey  began,  "on  a 
cold,  windy  evening  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  train  station  in 
Alexandria,"  where  she  first  met 
our  founder,  Fr.  Dan  Macdonald. 
Although  frail  and  aging,  his 
fiery  enthusiasm  for  the  mission 
to  which  he  received  her,  con- 
firmed her  childhood  dream  of 
becoming  a missionary  (as  were 
the  Scarboro  missionaries  who 
had  visited  her  school). 

Now,  as  she  shares  her  gifts 
with  her  suffering  people,  poor  in 
health  and  material  goods,  but 
rich  in  their  belief  in  a God  who 
sustains  them,  she  is  deeply 
grateful. 

Sr.  Pauline  Doherty 

It  was  at  another  Jubilee  party 
later  on  in  the  year,  in  the  com- 
munity of  Araticum  in  Palmacia 

1 
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Facing  page:  Sr.  Mae  Janet 
MacDonell  (third  from  left)  at  an 
ecumenical  Christmas  celebration 
in  the  new  land  settlement  of 
Cajueira.  Community  member 
Antonio  Teixeira  blesses  the 
offerings.  December,  1999.  Brazil. 
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parish,  that  Sr. 
Pauline  Doherty 
recalls  some  of 
the  richest  years 
of  her  long  mis- 
sionary life  in 
Brazil.  It  was  a 
festa  of  the 
mountain  peo- 
ple, enhanced  by  the  beauty  of 
the  countryside,  where  old 
friends  greeted  and  shared  sto- 
ries, food  and  tears.  The  years  of 
mission  were  remembered  as 
well  as  the  sense  of  new  life  that 
was  created  there. 

All  this  was  consecrated  in  an 
outdoor  Mass  of  great  liturgical 
creativity.  In  the  more  difficult 
times  of  the  present,  they  recalled 
'the  good  times'  when  the  Sisters 
lived  in  their  parish,  especially 
Pauline's  longer  stay  with  them 
and  her  warm,  practical  contribu- 
tion to  their  community  life. 

Today  Pauline  shares  the  vital- 
ity of  these  mountain  people  with 
all  who  come  to  her  door  in  the 
Bella  Vista  bairro  (neighbour- 
hood) in  Fortaleza. 

Sr.  Laiang  Nunez 

As  a missionary  still  relatively 
new  to  Brazilian  culture, 

Sr.  Laiang  (Lorie)  Nunez  says: 

"I  am  so  grateful  for  an  experi- 
ence that  became 
a landmark  in 
the  meaning  of 
Jubilee  for  me 
this  year. 

On  October  4, 
1999, 1 joined  the 
caravan  that 


travelled  from  Fortaleza  to  Brasil- 
ia to  welcome  over  1,000  landless 
farmers.  They  had  made  a 72-day 
march  (1,600  kilometres)  to  mark 
an  historic  manifestation  of  resis- 
tance of  the  Brazilian  people  to 
the  ever-increasing  exclusion  of  a 
great  part  of  the  citizenry.  Over 
100,000  signatures,  gathered  in 
preparation  for  the  march,  were 
presented  to  representatives  of 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Brazilian 
government. 

This  struggle  for  liberation 
reminded  me  of  the  years  when  I 
participated  in  the  human  rights 
struggles  in  my  own  country,  the 
Philippines.  In  the  base  Christian 
communities  where  I work  in 
Riacho  Doce  and  Pici,  I hope  to 
express  and  deepen  this  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  in  the  form 
of  dance,  theater  and  reflection." 


Sr.  Lucia  Lee 

The  dimensions  of  the  living 
waters  of  faith  shared  in  the 
cross-cultural  sense  of  mission 
was  shared  with  all  of  us  by  Sr. 
Lucy  Lee  as  we  celebrated  the 
Year  of  the  Dragon  on  February 
5,  2000.  Among  the  friends  who 
participated  in  this  festa,  little  was 
known  of  the  richness  of  Chinese 
culture.  In  a video,  filmed  by 
Lucy  and  her  brother  Joseph  in 
her  first  trip  back  to  China  last 
summer,  a great  awareness  was 
made  of  the  unity  and  diversity 
among  God's  people.  The  typical 
Chinese  dishes  (nine  courses), 
prepared  by  Lucy  with  the  help 
of  the  rest  of  us,  confirmed  the 
creativity  special  to  the  Year  of 
the  Dragon. 

It  is  this  creativity  that  Lucy 
shares  with  people  in  her  pas- 
toral work  in  various  hospitals  of 


Sr.  Lucy  Lee  (L)  at  the  Mother  Regina  Daycare  Centre  for  victims  of  AIDS, 
where  she  teaches  artisan  work.  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 
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Fortaleza.  There  she  teaches  arte- 
san  works,  using  recycled  materi- 
als only,  and  encouraging  the 
participants  to  create  for  them- 
selves new  ideas  as  well  as  new 
hope  in  life. 

Sr.  Mona  Kelly 

"For  me,"  says  Sr.  Mona  Kelly, 
"the  last  50  years  have  been  filled 
with  wonderful  people  who  have 
taught  me  the  joy  of  little  things. 
Some  of  the  most  treasured  gifts 
of  my  mission  life  has  been  watch- 
ing kids  flying  kites,  playing  mar- 
bles, embellishing  stories  beyond 
all  recognition,  hoping  in  impossi- 
ble situations,  and  hoping  in  a 
God  who  is  always  there  for  them 
even  in  the  midst  of  great  sadness. 

I rejoiced  looking  back  on  this 
Jubilee  year — the  community 
celebrations  in  Canada  and  Brazil; 
my  high  school  graduation  class 
reunion  in  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick;  a family  reunion,  held 
in  May,  to  celebrate  all  the  Christ- 
mases I had  missed;  and  then  an 
invitation  to  visit  Nigeria  to 
attend  the  25th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  a hospital  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  had  opened  there.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  I merited  all 
this,  more  than  the  hundredfold, 
all  in  one  year!  And  so  I am  very 
grateful.  My  world  is  rich  with  so 
many  insights  and  blessings  and 
still  a sadness  frustrates  me  at  the 
greed  and  struggle  for  power  of 
those  who  fail  to  recognize  our 
bonds  as  a world  family." 

As  our  Jubilee  year  drew  to  a 
close,  we  were  grateful  for  the 
fruitfulness  of  these  long  years  of 
service  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Fort- 
aleza and  the  richness  of  so  many 
shared  experiences  in  the  building 
up  of  the  Reign  of  God.°° 


ANNIVERSARY 

On  the  occasion  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries'  Golden  Jubilee... 


"Your  service  to  the  people  of  God  has  called  you 
to  reach  out  even  when  your  numbers  were  small, 
but  you  did  it." 

Most  Rev.  Peter  J.  Sutton,  O.M.I. 

Archbishop  of  Keewatin-LePas,  Manitoba 


Recycling  Shadows  Into  Sunbeams 

By  Sr.  Lucy  Lee,  O.L.M. 

A _ I arrive  early  in  the  morning  at  the  Mother  Regina  Daycare 
xx  ^ Centre  for  victims  of  AIDS,  the  patients,  children  and  adults 
on  treatment  greet  me  in  chorus,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  today 
Sister?"  These  people  who  live  in  the  shadow  of  illness  and  pain 
challenge  me  constantly  to  be  creative,  to  seek  new  ideas  for  the 
artisan  work  we  do  together.  Even  though  they  have  access  to 
professional  services  such  as  psychologists  and  physiotherapists, 
there  is  satisfaction  and  a relief  from  their  loneliness  in  the  simple 
artwork  we  do,  fashioning  plastic  bottles,  newspaper,  material  that 
would  otherwise  be  'thrown  away,'  and  giving  it  new  life. 

Since  many  of  these  people  live  in  isolation  and  are  unem- 
ployed, the  discovery  of  new  skills  produces  a small  supplemen- 
tary income  for  them  as  well.  More  importantly,  new  friendships 
are  made  as  they  share  their  stories  and  turn  balls  of  old  wool  into 
colourful  clowns  and  cuddly  bears,  or  weave  baskets  out  of  recy- 
cled newspaper.  One  person  learned  to  make  an  intricate  jangada,  a 
replica  of  the  poor  man's  fishing  boat,  with  all  the  details  on  it.  It 
was  a great  success  in  a cultural  demonstration. 

As  we  work  doing  needlepoint  and  crochet,  I am  enriched  by 
this  sharing,  hearing  of  their  courageous  struggles  to  bring  life  out 
of  shadow,  to  recycle  their  suffering  into  shared  hope.  As  we  end 
the  day  with  the  Eucharist,  I grow  ever  more  certain  that  it  is  in 
giving  that  we  receiver 

The  following  is  a translation  of  a prayer  written  by  a young  Brazilian 
boy  who  is  dying  of  AIDS  and  is  a friend  of  Our  Lady's  Missionary 
Sr.  Lucy  Lee  at  the  Mother  Regina  Daycare  Centre  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 

"Thank  you  Lord  for  having  given  us  a group  of 
Sisters  founded  in  1949  in  a country  called  Canada.  Mary, 
Mother  of  Jesus  and  of  all  of  us,  is  a lesson  of  life,  of  justice 
and  of  Peace.  She  is  their  mother  and  patroness.  She  shows 
us  her  mercy  and  protection  in  the  light  and  wisdom  of 
Srs.  Lucy,  Mona,  Yoli,  Pauline,  Lorie,  Mary  and  Mae  Janet. 
These  seven  are  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  for  34  years  in 
Brazil.  I pray  to  God  to  free  them  and  all  of  us  from  ever 
having  hardness  of  heart  until  our  last  days.  Amen." 
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New  Mission 
to  East  Timor 

By  Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  S.F.M. 

esponding  to  an  appeal  made  to  the  Church 
in  Brazil  by  the  Church  in  East  Timor,  Sr. 
Yolanda  Cadavos  and  I volunteered  to  serve 
as  missionaries  in  that  country  for  a two-year  period. 

The  people  of  this  tiny  island  have  been  victims  of 
one  of  the  most  violent  abuses  of  human  rights  where 
one-third  of  their  population  has  been  massacred  and 
their  country  devastated. 

At  a missioning  service  held  on  March  25  in  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  Church  in  Fortaleza,  representatives 
of  different  pastoral  sectors  offered  their  gifts:  a 
herbal  plant,  organically  grown  vegetables,  a Bible, 
shinellas  (flip  flops),  a fishing  net,  a book  bag. 

"We  cannot  go  with  you,"  they  said,  "but  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  in  Brazil,  we  offer  to  the  people 
of  East  Timor,  symbols  that  mark  our  struggle  to 
bring  about  a life  of  dignity  for  all  of  us.  We  are  both 
happy  and  sad  to  send  you,  but  we  believe  in  the 
mission  of  sharing  our  experience  with  the  people  of 
East  Timor." 

Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos 

These  have  been  days  of  leave-taking  for  Yolanda 
(Yoli),  from  a missionary  team  with  whom  she  had 
accepted  the  challenges  of  accompanying  farming 
and  fishing  communities  to  relocate  after  the  State 
government  evicted  them  unjustly  in  favour  of  an 
industrial  complex.  It  also  meant  leaving  dear  friends 
in  the  Planalto  of  Pici  as  well: 

"Brazil  has  been  a home  for  a while,"  says  Yoli, 
"but  mission  is  a journey,  an  ongoing  pilgrimage  of 
opening  oneself  to  others.  My  sense  of  gratitude  and 
of  privilege  is  very  great.  Love  I have  received  here 
and  the  blessing  to  go  now  to  the  people  of  East 
Timor." 

Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell 

Making  my  rounds  to  some  of  the  rural  communi- 
ties which  I have  accompanied  for  over  20  years  was 
not  easy.  The  community  of  Novas  Vides,  pioneers  in 
the  struggle  for  land  rights,  killed  a steer  and  invited 
all  in  the  surrounding  area  to  a feast. 

In  his  own  prophetic  way,  Raimundo  spoke  for  the 
community:  "There  are  so  few  who  journey  with  us 
in  our  struggle  for  our  rights  to  life,  and  now  there 


Top  (L-R):  Srs.  Yolanda  Cadavos  and  Mae  Janet 
MacDonell  at  the  entrance  procession  for  their  mission- 
sending ceremony.  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Church, 
Fortaleza,  Brazil. 

Above  (L-R):  Redemptorist  Fr.  Dennis  Cronin,  Luizinha 
Camurca  of  the  Land  Pastoral  Commission,  Our  Lady's 
Missionary  Sr.  Pauline  Doherty,  and  Nair  Fernandes  at 
the  blessing. 


will  be  two  less.  Still,  Jesus  has  said  that  we  are  not  to 
give  of  what  we  have  extra  but,  like  the  widow  in  the 
Gospel,  to  give  of  the  little  that  we  have.  And  so  I 
know  that  God  will  bless  us,  and  you,  if  we  give  you 
to  those  who  have  greater  need." 

This  seems  to  me  to  capture  the  very  essence  of 
mission.  Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  a small  congrega- 
tion in  itself,  has  generously  assumed  extra  commit- 
ments in  order  to  release  Yoli  and  myself  to  East 
Timor.  Yet,  confirming  Raimundo's  reflection,  we 
believe  that  we  will  be  blessed  with  the  privilege  of 
drinking  from  the  wells  of  the  faith  of  the  most  aban- 
doned and  never  thirsting  again  for  having  given 
generously  of  the  little  we  have.°o 
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Our  Lady's  Missionaries  Srs.  Norma  Samar  and  Christine  Gebel  in  the  Philippines. 


Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  and  support. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries 

New  central  house: 

2 Leander  Court 
Toronto,  ON,  M4B  2W1 
Ph:  (416)752-0263 
Email:  olm@stn.net 

Or  caU  (416)  653-7378 
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We  couldn't  have  done  it  without  them! 

We  wish  to  thank  Mark  Hathaway 
i and  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Karen  Van  Loon 

I FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  THE  MATERIAL  FOR  THIS 
SPECIAL  ISSUE  HIGHLIGHTING  YEAR  III  OF  THE 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


Q^kc  activity  ofi  Qesus 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


The  Jubilee,  'a  year  of  the  Lord's  favour/  characterizes  all  of  the  activity  of  Jesus. 

It  is  not  merely  the  recurrence  of  an  anniversary  in  time." 

(Pope  John  Paul  II,  Tertio  Mellennio  Adveniente ) 


his  1994  letter  herald- 
ing the  arrival  of  the 
third  millennium. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  reminded 
Christians  that  the  year  2000  was 
also  a Jubilee  year,  and 
challenged  us  to  celebrate  not 
millennium,  but  the  biblical  tra- 
ditions of  Jubilee. 

Christians  around  the  world 
responded  to  this  challenge.  In 
Canada  Scarboro  Missions  joined 
with  the  now  37  other  organiza- 
tions participating  in  the  Canadi- 
an Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative. 
The  Initiative  calls  Canadians  to 
reflection  and  action  on  the 
Jubilee  themes  of  Release  from 
Bondage,  Redistribution  of  Wealth, 
and  Renewal  of  the  Earth.  We 
introduced  some  of  these  reflec- 
tions to  our  readers  in  our  Sep- 
tember 1998  issue. 

A year  later,  in  the  September 
1999  issue,  we  featured  further 
reflection  on  the  theme  "Release 
from  Bondage",  and  also  present- 
ed the  "Ten  Building  Blocks  of 
Catholic  Social  Teaching"  and  a 
"Ten-Point  Global  Action 
Against  Poverty". 

In  this  issue  we  focus  on  the 
third  theme,  "Renewal  of  the 
Earth"  and  establishing  just  rela- 
tionships with  Aboriginal  peo- 
ples. 

We  learn  from  the  creation 
story  of  the  Sabbath  rest.  As 
human  beings  we  need  to  rest 


ourselves  and  we  need  to  allow 
the  land  to  rest.  In  doing  so,  we 
give  ourselves  time  to  dwell  on 
our  relationship  to  God,  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Earth.  We  dis- 
cover this  relationship  to  be  one 
of  interdependency.  In  this 
broader  context  we  learn  to  rid 
ourselves  of  pride  and  arrogance 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  and  with  the 
Earth.  We  begin  to  see  the  Earth 
and  all  in  it,  not  as  "a  collection 
of  objects,  but  as  a community  of 
subjects."  (Fr.  Thomas  Berry,  CSSp) 

Living  in  harmony  with  the 
land  for  thousands  of  years.  Abo- 
riginal peoples  around  the  world 
share  with  us  a way  of  living  in 
right  relationship  with  the  Earth. 

Scarboro  missionaries  have 
stood  in  solidarity  with  Aborigi- 
nal peoples  in  the  Philippines, 
Brazil,  Guyana,  and  Ecuador. 


Throughout  the  world  and  here 
in  Canada,  Aboriginal  peoples 
continue  to  struggle  for  their 
treaty  rights  to  land  and  to  a 
decent  living. 

"Jubilee... characterizes  all  of 
the  activity  of  Jesus."  How  are 
we  as  Christians  not  to  take 
Jubilee  seriously?  In  Chapter  four 
of  Luke's  Gospel,  Jesus  opens  his 
ministry  and  challenges  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  "Good  News... to 
bind  up  hearts  that  are  broken,  to 
set  the  downtrodden  free,  to 
proclaim  liberty.. .and  the  year  of 
the  Lord's  favour !"°° 


Subscribe  to  Scarboro  Missions 

" Your  magazine,  your  work,  your  witness  (both  clerical  and  lay) 
is  a light  upon  our  Canadian  spiritual  landscape." 

(Brian  Joseph,  Ph.D.,  Cape  Breton,  NS) 

Scarboro  Missions... 

• keeping  you  informed  on  issues  and  developments 
in  the  Church's  missionary  activity 
• inspiring  you  with  stories  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  other 
lands  and  cultures  to  bring  about  the  Reign  of  God. 
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Renewing  the  Earth 


As  people  of  faith,  we  see  the  whole 
of  creation  as  the  handiwork  of  God. 
Most  of  us  experience  the  wonder  of 
God  as  we  walk  through  a forest,  gaze  out 
from  a high  place,  or  sit  by  the  waterside.  In 
our  depths,  we  are  aware  that  the  greater 
community  of  creation  sustains  not  only  our 
bodies,  but  also  in  some  way  our  spirits. 

Jesus,  too,  seems  to  have  experienced  God  in 
the  midst  of  creation.  He  went  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness "with  the  wild  beasts"  for  40  days  before  begin- 
ning his  active  ministry,  and  every  time  the  Gospels 
describe  Jesus  in  prayer,  he  is  once  again  outdoors. 
Jesus'  parables  and  teachings  are  full  of  metaphors 
drawn  from  nature:  the  birds,  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
the  mustard  seed,  the  fish  in  the  sea,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil. 

Just  as  "God  so  loves  the  world,"  we  are  called 
to  love  and  care  for  the  Earth  and  all  its  creatures. 

Yet,  we  are  now  living  in  a time  of  unprecedented 
ecological  crisis.  The  entire  balance  of  the  intricate 
web  of  life  that  God  created  is  being  undermined, 
and  this  is  happening  as  a result  of  human  activity: 

X In  the  past  50  years,  humanity  has  released 
over  60,000  new  chemicals  into  the  air,  water 
and  soil.  Most  have  never  been  tested  for  toxici- 
ty, but  we  do  know  that  thousands  of  these 
substances  are  poisoning  the  processes  that 
sustain  all  life. 

X In  the  past  25  YEARS,  humans — particularly 
the  wealthiest  20%  who  consume  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  resources — have  used  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  Earth's  total  natural  wealth. 

X In  the  past  decade,  we  have  experienced  the 
warmest  weather  ever  recorded.  There  is  now  a 
scientific  consensus  that  greenhouse  gases  pro- 
duced by  humans  are  causing  global  warming 
and  that  average  temperatures  will  rise  by 
about  2°C  over  the  next  50  years  (and  as  much 


as  5°C  to  10°C  in  Canada)  provoking  flooding 
and  severe  weather  around  the  world. 

X In  the  past  year,  between  20,000  and  100,000 
species  of  plants  and  animals — each  a unique 
expression  of  God's  creativity — have  been  lost 
forever.  We  are  experiencing  the  greatest  mass 
extinction  since  the  disappearance  of  the 
dinosaurs  65  million  years  ago. 

X In  the  past  day,  we  have  produced  one 
million  tons  of  hazardous  waste. 


X In  the  past  hour,  we  have  converted  30 
square  kilometres  of  productive  land  into 
desert. 
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By  Mark  D.  Hathaway 


A farmer  looks  over 
the  San  Fernando 
valley  on  the 
Philippine  island  of 
Mindanao.  Scarboro 
missionaries  served 
in  this  region  for  16 
years. 


killed  50  people. 


:ide  poisoning  has 


X In  the  past  second,  we  have  destroyed  an 
area  of  forest  equivalent  to  a football  field. 


The  ecological  crisis  we  face  is  so  severe  that,  in 
1992,  a group  of  more  than  1600  scientists,  including 
102  Nobel  laureates,  issued  a "Warning  to  Humani- 
ty": “No  more  than  one  or  a few  decades  remain  before  the 
chance  to  avert  the  threats  we  now  confront  will  be  lost, 
and  the  prospects  for  humanity  immeasurably  diminished... 
A new  ethic  is  required — a new  attitude  towards  discharg- 
ing our  responsibility  for  caring  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
\ Earth." 

H 


God  is  in  all  things 

As  people  of  faith,  how  should  we  respond  to 
this  unfolding  crisis?  All  of  creation  can  be  seen  as  a 
revelation  of  God.  The  great  Christian  mystic,  Meis- 
ter  Eckhart,  wrote  nearly  800  years  ago  that  we 
should,  "apprehend  God  in  all  things,  for  God  is  in 
all  things.  Every  single  creature  is  full  of  God  and  is  a 
book  about  God.  Every  creature  is  a word  of  God." 

In  this  sense,  the  Earth  and  all  its  creatures 
deserve  our  love  and  deep  respect.  Each  time  we  lose 
a species  or  a forest,  each  time  we  defile  the  Earth,  it 
is  as  though  we  were  tearing  out  a page  of  sacred 
scripture  and  destroying  it  forever.  Of  course,  we  all 
depend  on  other  creatures  for  our  survival — we  must 
eat  food,  clothe  ourselves,  and  build  shelter.  Howev- 
er, in  doing  so,  we  must  respect  the  overall  integrity 
of  species,  ecosystems,  and  the  Earth  itself. 

The  destruction  of  the  Earth  we  are  witnessing 
makes  it  evident  that  we  are  not  living  in  a way  that 
respects  God's  creation.  We  are  called  to  radically 
change  the  way  we  think,  live,  and  act.  We  are  called 
to  conversion. 

In  ancient  Israel,  the  traditions  of  Sabbath  and 
Jubilee  provided  a way  to  periodically  right  relation- 
ships. Every  seven  years,  slaves  were  to  be  freed, 
debts  cancelled,  and  the  land  given  rest.  As  well, 
every  50  years — during  the  great  "Sabbath  of 
Sabbaths"  known  as  the  Jubilee — everyone  was  to 
return  to  their  ancestral  lands,  even  if  these  lands 
had  been  lost  through  debt  or  poverty.  Jesus  recalled 
this  great  tradition  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry 
when  he  proclaimed  release  for  captives,  liberty  for 
the  oppressed,  and  "the  acceptable  year"  of  God 
(Luke  4:18-19). 

In  today's  context,  what  does  it  mean  to  live  out 
the  Jubilee's  call  for  righting  relationships  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Earth  itself?  Certainly,  the  provi- 
sion for  inhabitants  to  return  to  their  ancestral  lands 
calls  us  to  address  questions  of  Aboriginal  land  rights 
both  here  in  Canada  and  around  the  globe.  It  also 
calls  us  to  learn  from  those  Aboriginal  peoples  who 
have  never  lost  their  belief  that  the  land  belongs  to 
the  Creator  and  that  all  life  deserves  our  respect  and 
love. 

Today,  in  a time  of  unparalleled  ecological 
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Father  and  son  from  the  Indigenous  community  of 
Pulingui  San  Pablo  in  the  Diocese  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador, 
where  Scarboro  missionaries  have  been  serving  since  1993. 
The  Indigenous  communities  of  this  region  have  formed  a 
federation,  working  together  to  better  their  lives. 


crisis,  renewing  the  Earth  will  require  more  than 
simply  letting  the  land  lie  fallow  for  a year.  We  need 
to  actively  seek  out  ways  to  heal  our  planet. 

Making  connections:  justice  & ecology 

To  do  this  it  is  helpful  to  understand  the  causes 
of  our  current  crisis,  including  its  connection  to 
issues  such  as  debt,  injustice  and  poverty.  Indeed,  the 
same  dynamics  that  impoverish  people  also  impover- 
ish the  Earth.  One  of  the  key  factors  driving  both 
ecological  destruction  and  the  impoverishment  of 
peoples  is  a view  which  states  that  growth  equals 
development  or  progress.  Certainly,  our  societies  and 
economy  need  to  develop  in  the  sense  of  improving, 
of  becoming  better.  However,  there  is  much  evidence 
that  'economic  growth'  (which  also  means  producing 
and  consuming  more  and  more)  is  undermining  the 
Earth's  capacity  to  sustain  life. 

The  planet  we  live  on  is  limited.  There  is  only  a 
certain  amount  of  sunlight,  clean  air,  fresh  water  and 
fertile  soil.  Yet,  we  are  now  surpassing  these  limits. 


Accepting  limits  to  growth  calls 

US  TO  LIVE  MORE  SIMPLY  AND  PRACTICE 
RADICAL  JUSTICE.  WE  MUST  SHARE 
WEALTH  EQUITABLY  SO  THAT  ALL 
MAY  LIVE  WITH  DIGNITY. 


We  are  essentially  borrowing  from  future 
generations  by  consuming  resources  far  faster  than 
the  Earth  can  regenerate  them.  Canadians  are  among 
the  worst  offenders — we  consume  at  least  five  times 
more  per  person  than  what  could  be  sustained  for 
humanity  as  a whole. 

Despite  this,  most  mainstream  economists  insist 
that  growth  is  necessary  to  reduce  poverty.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  majority  of  people  do  not  have 
sufficient  resources  to  live  with  dignity.  The  idea  is 
that,  if  we  keep  'making  the  pie  bigger,'  the  poor  will 
eventually  get  more. 

In  practice,  this  has  not  happened.  The  world's 
economy  is  now  five  times  larger  than  in  1950,  while 
the  population  is  about  2.5  times  higher.  Yet,  the 
proportion  of  people  living  in  poverty  has  remained 
the  same.  In  other  words,  the  benefits  of  economic 
growth  have  gone  mainly  to  the  wealthiest  20%  or  so 
of  humanity. 

Growth,  then,  does  not  alleviate  poverty.  The 
truth  is  that,  given  the  fact  that  the  human  economy 
simply  cannot  grow  further  (and  actually  needs  to 
shrink  somewhat),  the  only  way  to  reduce  poverty  is 
through  a redistribution  of  wealth  from  the  rich  to 
the  poor.  In  particular,  this  means  that  those  of  us 
living  in  wealthier  nations  like  Canada  need  to  con- 
sume far  less  so  that  the  poor — and  the  other  crea- 
tures who  share  the  Earth  with  us — may  have  more. 

Accepting  limits  to  growth,  then,  calls  us  to  live 
more  simply  and  practice  radical  justice.  We  must 
share  wealth  equitably  so  that  all  may  live  with  dig- 
nity. 

Debt  & ecological  destruction 

The  problem  of  debt,  so  central  to  the  Jubilee,  is 
another  example  of  the  link  between  justice  and  ecol- 
ogy. As  a condition  for  receiving  new  loans,  the 
world's  poorer  nations  have  been  forced  to  accept 
severe  economic  austerity  measures  (often  called 
"Structural  Adjustment  Programmes")  that  require 
them  to  cut  government  spending  and  increase 
exports.  As  a result: 

X The  most  productive  land  is  converted  to 
export  production,  often  involving  crops  requir- 
ing high  doses  of  chemical  pesticides  and  fertil- 
izers. At  the  same  time,  poorer  farmers  are 
forced  onto  marginal  lands  prone  to  erosion. 
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X Forests  are  cut  down  for  timber  exports 
while  new  mines  and  oil  fields  open  on  pristine 
lands,  destroying  delicate  ecosystems  and  the 
livelihoods  of  Aboriginal  peoples. 

X Activities  like  shrimp  farming  destroy  man- 
grove swamps  while  dams  flood  fertile  valleys 
to  increase  power  generation. 

This  kind  of  'development'  actually  destroys 
the  traditional  livelihoods  of  the  poor — particularly 
those  of  Aboriginal  peoples — livelihoods  which  have 
satisfied  people's  needs  for  generations  in  harmony 
with  local  ecosystems.  The  majority  of  people, 
ecosystems,  and  the  wider  community  of  creatures 
are  actually  impoverished  to  create  a kind  of  'growth' 
that  generates  cash  for  debt  repayment.  A new 
debt — to  the  poor  and  to  the  Earth  itself — replaces 
monetary  debt. 

The  economist  Herman  Daly  says  that  we  are 
treating  the  Earth  as  though  it  were  a giant  liquida- 
tion sale.  We  are  converting  the  real  wealth  and 
beauty  of  our  world  into  an  abstraction  we  call 
money — something  that  in  and  of  itself  has  no  real 
value.  In  the  process,  we  are  also  destroying  the  tra- 
ditional livelihoods  of  the  poor.  The  writer  David 
Korten  astutely  refers  to  this  as  a process  of  "money 
colonizing  life." 

Our  values  and  beliefs 

On  a deeper  level,  this  whole  process  raises 
questions  about  our  values  and  our  beliefs.  How  do 
we  see  the  Earth  itself — its  water,  soil,  air,  its  living 
creatures,  its  diverse  ecosystems?  Are  they  simply 
resources  for  exploitation  and  profit?  Do  they  have  a 
deeper  value  that  transcends  money? 

Often,  we  speak  of  the  need  to  be  concerned 
about  the  'environment'  as  though  it  was  somehow 
separate  from  humanity.  Yet,  we  live  a deep  interde- 
pendence with  the  greater  community  of  life  that 
shares  this  planet  with  us.  As  Wendell  Berry  writes, 
"The  world  that  environs  us,  that  is  around  us,  is  also 
within  us.  We  are  made  of  it;  we  eat,  drink,  and 
breathe  it;  it  is  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh." 

What  then,  is  our  place  as  human  beings  in  this 
world?  Many  have  interpreted  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  to  mean  that  humans  have  the  right  to  con- 


trol and  dominate  other  creatures,  to  use  the  Earth  as 
our  personal  property.  A closer  look  at  the  text  in 
Hebrew,  however,  does  not  justify  such  a reading.  In 
fact.  Genesis  1 portrays  humans  as  dependent  on  all 
that  has  come  before  them. 

True,  when  God  creates  women  and  men,  cre- 
ation enters  a new  phase:  God  gives  humans  the 
power  to  act  consciously  and  make  choices,  to  differ- 
entiate and  diversify.  In  no  way  does  this  give  us  a 
license  to  exploit  or  destroy.  Instead,  the  text  calls  us 
to  a strong  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  comes 
from  participating  in  God's  creative  action. 

The  creation  story  in  Genesis  2 deepens  these 
teachings.  The  first  human  is  formed  from  the  soil  of 
the  Earth  and  is  called  adam — a word  that  in  Hebrew 
is  derived  from  the  word  for  soil,  adamah.  According 
to  Jewish  theologian  Arthur  Waskow,  the  Earth  is 
part  of  us,  and  we  are  a part  of  the  Earth.  We  are 
intertwined.  Yet  we  also  have  a special  quality.  God 
breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  us,  represented  by  the 
Hebrew  syllable  ah  in  adamah,  the  syllable  vanishes 
from  our  name,  "because  it  goes  within:  nostrils, 
lungs,  blood,  every  inch  of  body.  The  breath  becomes 
immanent." 

Our  relationship  with  the  Earth 

The  biblical  traditions  of  Jubilee  and  Sabbath 
further  reinforce  the  call  to  right  our  relationship 
with  the  Earth.  These  traditions  maintain  that  the 
land  belongs  to  God:  "Land  shall  not  be  sold  in  per- 
petuity, for  the  land  is  mine;  for  you  are  strangers 
and  sojourners  of  mine"  (Leviticus  25:23).  The  Earth 
itself  is  seen — not  as  an  object  for  us  to  manipulate 
and  control — but  as  a 'subject'  deserving  rest. 

Indeed,  the  core  message  of  taking  time  for 
Sabbath  is  a powerful  call  in  a society  like  ours. 
Instead  of  relentless  consumption,  activity,  and  pur- 
suit of  profit,  we  are  called  to  trust  in  God  and  have 
faith  that  the  Earth  will  provide  for  our  needs  if  we 
respect  it  and  care  for  it  with  love. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Christianity,  mystics 
like  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  and 
Meister  Eckhart  have  affirmed  a similar  insight. 
Human  beings  are  intertwined  with  the  Earth,  they 
are  part  of  a greater  community  of  creatures.  The 
animals,  the  plants,  and  even  the  sun  and  moon  are 
in  some  way  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Humans,  by 
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As  WE  ATTEMPT  TO  RIGHT  OUR 
RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  EARTH, 
WE  NEED  TO  ALSO  RIGHT  OUR 
RELATIONSHIP  WITH  ABORIGINAL 
PEOPLES  WHO  HAVE  OFTEN 
BEEN  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THIS 
TRADITION. 


Woman  and  young  people  of  the  Mushuau  Innu  community  of 
Davis  Inlet,  Labrador. 


nature  of  their  powers,  may  in  some  way  be 
distinct,  but  this  distinction  means  that  we  as 
co-creators  with  God  have  a special  responsi- 
bility to  care  for  all  creatures. 

Aboriginal  peoples  have  often  retained 
this  insight — even  while  most  of  us  in  industri- 
alized societies  have  lost  it.  As  we  attempt  to 
right  our  relationship  with  the  Earth,  we  need 
to  also  right  our  relationship  with  Aboriginal 
peoples  who  have  often  been  the  guardians  of 
this  tradition.  We  need  to  learn  from  their  wis- 
dom that  land  is  more  than  a resource;  it  is  a 
living  community  and  a source  of  God's  revela- 
tion. 

Renewing  the  Earth 

How  then,  are  we  to  act  to  renew  the  Earth  and 
right  our  relationship  with  all  living  creatures? 

At  first,  the  task  before  us  can  appear  to  be 
overwhelming.  The  depth  of  the  crisis  we  face,  the 
threat  that  it  represents,  and  the  urgency  that  is 
required  can  make  the  challenge  seem  impossible. 

Yet,  as  people  of  faith,  we  can  find  hope  in  the  belief 
that  God  loves  creation  and  will  help  us  if  we  commit 
ourselves  to  undertake  this  endeavour. 

The  severity  of  the  ecological  crisis  may  even 
represent  an  opportunity.  Psychologist  Roger  Walsh 
notes  that  the  situation  we  face  could  serve  to  "strip 
away  our  defenses  and  help  us  to  confront  both  the 
true  condition  of  the  world  and  our  role  in  creating 
it."  It  has  the  potential  of  leading  us  to  truly 
profound  changes  in  the  way  we  live,  think,  and  act; 
indeed,  in  the  way  we  perceive  reality  itself. 

In  seeking  to  heal  the  Earth,  we  must  be  careful 
to  avoid  the  trap  of  trying  to  motivate  others  to  action 
through  guilt  and  fear.  These  are  more  likely  to  lead 
to  denial  (it  can't  really  be  that  bad),  despair  (it's  too 
late  to  do  anything),  or  empty  escapes  (diverting  our 
attention  through  shopping,  entertainment,  and  so 
on). 

Where  can  we  find  the  motivation  to  funda- 
mentally change  the  way  we  live  and  act?  Ultimately, 
we  must  be  inspired  by  love,  beauty,  and  awe.  This  is 
why  we  must  begin  by  taking  time  for  Sabbath,  time 
to  reconnect  with  the  natural  world,  time  to  listen  to 


the  voices  of  the  Earth — and  the  voice  of  God  within 
those  voices. 

In  recovering  a sense  that  all  life  is  sacred,  that 
all  creation  in  some  way  reveals  the  presence  of  God, 
we  can  find  inspiration  to  act.  Our  love  for  creation 
can  motivate  us  to  reduce  our  consumption,  avoid 
the  use  of  dangerous  chemicals,  and  advocate  for 
policies  needed  to  achieve  both  justice  and  ecological 
harmony.  It  is  time  that  Christians,  together  with  all 
people  of  good  will,  begin  to  re-orient  our  actions 
and  practices  to  reflect  the  need  to  right  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Earth  and  to  establish  more  just  and 
loving  human  communities.  (See  Jubilee  Actions  & 
Resources,  pages  19-22.) 

In  doing  this,  we  can  also  reconnect  with  what 
Jesus  spoke  of  when  he  proclaimed  that  "the  king- 
dom" of  God  is  among  us.  In  Jesus'  language, 
Aramaic,  the  word  translated  as  "kingdom," 
malkuthakh,  points  to  God's  purpose  and  vision  for 
the  world.  It  is  seen  as  a hidden  potential  woven  into 
the  very  fabric  of  the  universe.  It  is  what  allows  us  to 
say  "I  can"  in  the  midst  of  even  the  greatest  of  chal- 
lenges. As  we  deepen  our  connection  with  the  Earth, 
then,  may  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God's 
malkuthakh  empower  us  to  work  for  the  renewal  of  all 
God's  creation!  oo 

Mark  Hathaway,  M.Ed.,  is  a freelance  'ecologian' 
who  specializes  in  the  intersecting  concerns  of  ecology, 
economics,  cosmology,  spirituality,  and  theology. 

He  writes,  facilitates  workshops  and  retreats,  and 
designs  websites  related  to  his  areas  of  expertise. 

Email:  m@visioncraft.org 
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mill  happen  to  the  people 

Reflections  on  an  O jib  way  prophecy 


By  Sr.  Priscilla  Solomon,  C.S.J. 


As  Canadians,  we  live  in  a society  that  values 
progress  and  development,  technology,  and 
economic  affluence — often  oblivious  to  the 
costs  incurred  in  terms  of  ecological,  political,  social 
and  cultural  destruction.  Indigenous  peoples  living 
the  lifestyles  and  philosophy  of  their  ancestors  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  technological  approach.  A world 
view  that  respects  and  uses  the  earth,  the  water,  and 
the  trees  for  essential  benefits  and  not  for  financial 
profit  is  seen  as  somehow  'backward'  from  the  per- 
spective of  those  who  are  prepared  to  clear  cut,  strip 
mine,  or  dam  rivers  and  flood  huge  areas  of  (usually 
Indigenous)  land. 

Who  dares  challenge  this  view?  There  is  a 
growing  chorus  of  voices  that  do.  There  is  a stronger 
voice  for  ecological  accountability;  but  there  is  not 
yet  much  awareness  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  abuse  of  the  Earth  and  abuse  of  the  Indige- 
nous populations  of  the  Earth.  Far  fewer  voices 
name  this. 

In  his  poem  "On  the  Environment",  my  father. 
Art  Solomon,  did.  He  delivered  a powerful  critique 
on  the  destructiveness  of  the  dominant  culture 
against  Aboriginal  peoples.  His  message  applies 
beyond  the  Peoples  of  North  America.  It  speaks 
equally  well  to  the  situation  of  Indigenous  peoples 
and  economically  disadvantaged  peoples 
everywhere.  He  says: 

Progress  and  development... 

We  have  always  been  told 
That  we  have  to  have  progress  and  development 
But  we  know  it  by  another  name 
It's  called  death  and  destruction 
To  the  Earth  and  the  people  of  the  Earth... 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  human  family 
Has  the  Earth  and  the  children  of  the  Earth  Mother 
Been  so  devastated  as  it  is  now 

Art  Solomon,  "Eating  Bitterness:  A Vision  Beyond  the 
Prison  Walls"  NC  Press  (Available  from  the  Aboriginal  Rights 
Coalition,  see  page  22  for  contact  information.) 

Indigenous  peoples,  wherever  we  have  lived,  have 
carried  the  story  of  the  Earth  as  our  own  in  both 
our  self-view  and  worldviews.  The  Indigenous 


understanding  of  human  interconnectedness  and 
interdependency  with  the  Earth,  the  elements,  and 
Earth  life  forms  is  absent  from  the  dominant  political 
and  economic  worldviews  of  today.  So  also  is  the 
awareness  that  we  humans  are  to  be  caretakers,  not 
plunderers  of  the  Earth. 

Indigenous  peoples  on  every  continent  have 
recognized  the  nature  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Earth  as  reciprocal.  Historically  we  have  lived  out  of 
an  awareness  that  enabled  us  to  know  that  what  we 
do  to  each  other  we  do  to  the  Earth,  and  what  we  do 
to  the  Earth  we  do  also  to  the  human  community.  To 
our  own  peril  we  are  at  risk  of  losing  this  vision 
when  we  seek  individual  wealth  and  status  within 
the  dominant  culture. 

In  Ojibway  teachings  there  is  a prophecy  that 
says:  "What  happens  to  the  wolf  will  also  happen  to  our 
people."  History  reveals  the  truth  of  this.  When  the 
wolf  stood  in  the  way  of  advancing  non- Aboriginal 
populations  there  was  a bounty  on  its  head.  Make  no 
mistake  there  is  a bounty  on  the  heads  of  every 
Indigenous  population  around  the  globe  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  'progress  and  development.' 

To  the  shame  of  both  Indigenous  and  non- 
Indigenous  populations,  liquor  and  trinkets  (though 
bigger)  are  still  bargaining  tools  to  access  resource- 
rich  land.  Some  Indigenous  cultures,  way  of  life  and 
peoples  still  face  extinction.  Others  face  irreparable 
damage:  loss  of  traditional  lands,  identity,  culture 
and  tradition. 

If  people  of  the  dominant  cultures  were  able  to 
look  with  new  eyes  they  would  see  the  ancient  wis- 
dom of  Indigenous  peoples  as  not  only  viable,  but 
essential  to  the  survival  of  this  planet.  We  would  all 
see  that  the  destruction  of  Indigenous  peoples  and 
cultures  for  so-called  progress  and  development  is 
wrong,  unconscionable,  and  a violation  of  what  it 
means  to  be  human;  ultimately,  annihilation  of  all 
life.  Perhaps  now  is  the  time  for  all  of  us — Indige- 
nous and  non-Indigenous  peoples — to  stand  togeth- 
er. What  happens  to  the  wolf  happens  to  the  people, 
and  vice  versa.  We  can  choose  life  for  the  planet. 
What  will  happen  to  the  wolf?°° 

Priscilla  Solomon  is  an  Ojibivay  and  a Sister  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
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Lubicon  Cree 

In  a fight  against  time 


Parts  of  this  article  appear  in  the 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initia- 
tive/TEN  DAYS  Leadership  Guide, 
Restoring  Right  Relations.  The 
article  is  written  by  Ed  Bianchi, 
National  Coordinator  of  the  Aborigi- 
nal Rights  Coalition,  a coalition  of 
churches,  faith  bodies  and  regional 
groups  that  works  in  solidarity  with 
Aboriginal  peoples  to  transform  the 
relationship  between  Canadian  soci- 
ety and  Aboriginal  peoples. 

Imagine  spending  this  winter 
living  in  a house  with  10  to 
15  other  people.  There  is  little 
insulation,  and  no  running  water. 
Heat  comes  from  an  old  wood 
stove.  There  is  no  money  to 
repair  the  cracked  windows, 
broken  doors,  or  the  leaky  roof 
over  your  bedroom.  It's  a cold, 
hard  winter  with  temperatures 
hovering  at  40  ° below  for  weeks 
on  end.  At  these  times,  trips  to 
the  outhouse  in  the  dark  are 
particularly  bleak. 

Food  and  drinkable  water  can 
only  be  bought  an  hour's  drive 
away,  along  a treacherous  stretch 


of  road  that  has  already  claimed 
many  lives.  There  is  much  sick- 
ness... of  the  body  and  the  soul. 
Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  is  preva- 
lent, domestic  violence  a com- 
mon trouble.  The  elders  are 
dying  of  cancer;  many  of  the 
young  have  asthma  or  other 
breathing  problems,  even  the 
babies. 

Welcome  to  the  life  of  the 
Lubicon  people.  In  quiet  dignity, 
and  private  despair,  the  Lubicon 
continue  in  this  state  while  they 
wait  for  a land  rights  settlement 
with  the  federal  and  Alberta 
governments. 

The  air  and  water  that  sur- 
rounds the  Lubicon  have  been 
contaminated  by  resource  com- 
panies exploiting  traditional 
Lubicon  land.  It  is  making  the 
Lubicon  sick,  and  they  can  no 
longer  drink  the  water.  Resource 
extraction  has  scared  away  most 
wildlife,  so  their  traditional  way 
of  feeding  their  families  has  been 
disrupted.  Some  Lubicon  are 
afraid  to  eat  the  remaining 
wildlife,  since  those  animals 


"Jubilee  is  therefore  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
redistribution  of  property  and  sharing  of  wealth  so 
that  access  to  resources  could  be  restored  every  50 
years.  The  challenge  of  redistribution  of  wealth  and 
resources  falls  upon  the  powerful  and  wealthy  The 
Jubilee  is  not  about  'social  assistance'  or  protecting 
the  status  quo.  Jubilee  is  about  community  and 
health  on  the  land  where  justice  reigns." 

Reverend  Stan  McKay 
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could  be  contaminated  by  the 
vegetation  and  water  they  ingest. 
The  traditional  way  of  life  is 
being  destroyed. 

For  over  60  years  the  Lubicon 
Cree  have  struggled  for  recogni- 
tion of  their  Aboriginal  land 
rights.  Promised  a reserve  in 
1939,  they  still  do  not  have  a land 
rights  settlement. 

In  1899  Canadian  government 
agents  met  with  Aboriginal  peo- 
ples throughout  what  is  now 
called  Northern  Alberta  and 
negotiated  "Treaty  Eight."  From 
the  government's  perspective. 
Aboriginal  peoples  who  signed 
treaties  surrendered  their  title  to 
their  ancestral  lands  in  return  for 
a small  'reserve'  for  their  own 
use  and  occupancy,  as  well  as 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping 
rights  to  a larger  area,  monetary 
compensation  and  annual 
stipends.  The  Aboriginal  peoples 
perceived  treaties  as  agreements 
to  share  lands  and  resources. 

The  Lubicon  were  overlooked 
by  government  officials  and  they 
never  signed  a Treaty  with  the 


"And  you  shall 
hallow  the  fiftieth 
year , and  proclaim 
liberty  throughout 
the  land  to  all  its 
inhabitants..." 

(Leviticus  25:10) 


federal  government.  They  retain 
Aboriginal  rights  and  title  to 
their  traditional  territory. 

In  1990  the  UN  Human  Rights 
Committee  (UNHRC)  considered 
the  Lubicon  situation.  It  reviewed 
the  delays  experienced  by  the 
Lubicon  in  resolution  of  their 
land  rights  issues.  It  also  consid- 
ered the  government's  failure  to 
take  action  to  protect  Lubicon 
lands  and  resources  while  negoti- 
ations were  (or  were  not)  ongo- 
ing. And  it  rejected  arguments 
from  Canada  that  all  "internal 
remedies"  had  not  been  exhaust- 
ed. The  UNHRC  concluded  that 
because  the  Lubicon  were  unable 
to  achieve  effective  legal  or  politi- 
cal remedy,  Canada  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights. 

The  latest  round  of  land  rights 
negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  began  in  July 
1998.  The  Lubicon  are  regarding 
the  lack  of  substantive  progress 
with  mounting  concern  and  are 
beginning  to  question  whether 
the  federal  government  has  the 
political  will  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. The  Lubicon  people  have 
heard  years  of  promises,  then 
heard  them  broken  again  and 
again.  They  hover  between  cyni- 
cism and  hope — hope  for  a settle- 
ment that  would  finally  allow 
them  to  rebuild  their  communi- 
ty.^ 

Please  see  page  21  for  more  infor- 
mation on  the  Aboriginal  Rights  in 
Canada  action  campaign. 


“”f“  he  resource  companies  don’t  see  the  Lubicon  as  people  with 
w rights  to  their  traditional  unceded  territory.  They  see  us  as  an 
obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  their  relentless  drive  to  exploit  the 
valuable  resources  that  our  traditional  territory  holds. 

We  believe  we  not  only  have  rights  but  that  the  Creator  charged 
us  with  a special  responsibility  to  protect  and  preserve  our  traditional 
territory,  and  only  by  preserving  and  protecting  our 
traditional  territory  will  it  be  able  to  support  future 
generations  of  our  people. 

The  oil  and  gas  and  forestry  companies  come  from 
elsewhere  and  will  move  on  after  they  have  stripped  our 
traditional  territory  of  its  resources.  We  have  no  place 
else  to  be.  If  we  can  no  longer  survive  on  our  traditional 
lands,  we  will  cease  to  exist  as  a people.” 

Lubicon  Chief,  Bernard  Ominayak 


Daishowa  versus  Friends  of  the  Lubicon 

Between  1979  and  1983,  more  than  400  oil  wells  were  drilled 
within  a 1 5-mile  radius  of  the  Lubicon  community  of  Little  Buffalo. 

This  development  devastated  Lubicon  society  and  crippled  their 
subsistence  economy.  Welfare  rates  soared  from  less  than  10%  to 
more  than  90%.  In  1989,  the  forestry  transnational  Daishowa  was 
granted  leases  to  clear-cut  an  area  of  northern  Alberta  that  complete- 
ly blankets  the  Lubicon  traditional  territory.  Despite  objections  from 
the  Lubicon,  a Daishowa  subsidiary  began  logging  in  1990. 

On  May  4,  2000,  the  Daishowa  versus  Friends  of  the  Lubicon 
court  battle  ended,  signaling  closure  in  a 12-year-long  dispute 
between  Daishowa  and  the  Lubicon  Nation.  Daishowa  made  a 
commitment  to  the  Lubicon  Nation  to  not  harvest  any  trees  nor  buy 
any  fibre  from  the  Lubicon  area  of  concern  until  their  land  issue  is 
resolved  between  the  Lubicon  and  both  levels  of  government, 
including  harvesting  rights,  fish,  and  wildlife  concerns. 

Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition 
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Right  relations 

A 


By  Karen  Van  Loon 


"The  Creator  gave  us  life, 
inherent  rights  and  laws 
which  governed  our 
relationship  with  nations 
and  all  people  in  the  spirit 
of  coexistence../' 

Grand  Chief  Harold  Turner 

" Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples"  (RCAP) 

Scarboro  missioners  over- 
seas have  seen  the  inti- 
mate relationship  that 
Indigenous  peoples  have  with 
the  land  and  have  stood  in 
solidarity  with  the  people  in  their 
struggles  to  protect  the  land. 

On  the  island  of  Mindanao  in 
the  southern  Philippines,  forested 
mountains  are  the  home  of  lumad- 
nons,  or  tribal  Filipinos.  The  lumad 
believe  that  the  land  cannot  be 
owned,  that  it  is  sacred  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

However,  logging,  multination- 
al corporation  plantations  and 
small  farmers  encroached  on  the 
traditional  lands  of  the  lumad. 
Revenue  from  logging  exports 
helped  pay  the  country's  foreign 
debts,  but  at  the  cost  of  ecological 
devastation. 

In  the  1980s  Scarboro  missionar- 
ies Frs.  Charles  Gervais  and  Pat 
Kelly,  who  were  serving  in  Min- 
danao, accompanied  local  efforts 
to  stop  the  logging  which  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  gaining  a log- 
ging ban  in  the  area. 

In  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Guyana 
where  Scarboro  missionaries  are 
present.  Indigenous  peoples  con- 
tinue calling  for  respect  for  their 


culture  and  protection  of  their 
rights,  especially  to  their  tradition- 
al lands.  This  call  echoes  around 
the  world  and  here  in  Canada. 

According  to  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations,  while  Canada 
ranked  number  one  internationally 
in  the  United  Nations  Human 
Development  Index  in  1999,  Abo- 
riginal people,  if  their  social  condi- 
tions were  isolated,  would  stand  in 
63rd  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

There  is  a long  history  of  injus- 
tice that  led  to  this  discrepancy  in 
economic  and  social  conditions — 
policies  which  sought  to  dispos- 
sess Aboriginal  lands  and  assimi- 
late their  cultures,  the  residential 
school  system  and  abuses  suffered 
there,  resource  exploitation... 
Christianity  has  acknowledged  its 
own  role  in  some  of  the  injustice. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Abo- 
riginal Peoples  (RCAP),  was 
appointed  by  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney  the  year  after  "Oka"  as  part 
of  a deal  to  end  the  crisis.  This  face 


to  face  encounter  at  Kanesatake 
between  Aboriginal  people  and 
the  Canadian  army  over  a land 
rights  conflict,  made  clear  the  need 
for  a new  relationship.  After  five 
years  of  study  the  4300-page 
RCAP  report  was  released  and 
provides  a 20-year  strategy  to 
"restore  social,  economic  and 
political  health  to  Aboriginal  peo- 
ples." It  proposes  that  a new  rela- 
tionship between  Aboriginal  and 
non- Aboriginal  people  in  Canada 
be  built  on  mutual  recognition, 
respect,  sharing  and  responsibility. 

Jubilee,  as  a time  for  new  begin- 
nings, for  restoring  balance  and 
justice  between  people  and  for 
renewing  the  Earth,  is  the  time  to 
form  a new  relationship  with 
Aboriginal  peoples  and  the  land.°° 

Special  thanks  to  the  Aboriginal 
Rights  Coalition  and  the  Canadian 
Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative  for 
RCAP  and  other  information. 

See  page  21  of  this  issue:  "Action 
on  Aboriginal  Rights  in  Canada". 
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Photo  left:  People  of  the  Mushuau 
Innu  Nation  of  Davis  Inlet,  Labrador. 


“If  the  wealth  of  our  homelands 
was  equitably  shared  with  us 
and  if  there  is  no  forced 
interference  in  our  way  of  life, 
we  could  fully  regain  and 
exercise  our  traditional  capacity 
to  govern,  develop  and  care  for 
ourselves  from  our  natural 
resources.  This  is  what  was 
intended  by  the  Creator,  this  is 
what  our  elders  believe  to  be  the 
true  significance  of  our  treaties." 

Vice  Chief  John  McDonald 
Prince  Albert  Tribal  Council  (RCAP) 

“ Every  attempt  to  marginalize 
the  Indigenous  peoples  must  be 
eliminated.  This  means,  first  of 
all,  respecting  their  territories 
and  the  pacts  made  with  them; 
likewise,  efforts  must  be  made 
to  satisfy  their  legitimate  social, 
health  and  cultural  requirements. 
And  how  can  we  overlook  the 
need  for  reconciliation  between 
the  Indigenous  peoples  and  the 
societies  in  which  they  are  living?" 

Pope  John  Paul  II 
Ecclesia  in  America 


When  the  sun  hides  from  us 

By  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. 

Around  1993  in  North  Battleford,  Saskatchewan,  I met  a Cree  elder 
who  had  lived  100  years.  There  was  a plan  to  assemble  all  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  the  area  to  celebrate  his  birthday  at  the  Friendship 
Centre.  I participated  at  the  celebration  by  listening  and  joining  the  cir- 
cle dance.  Not  long  after,  the  elder  became  very  ill  and  left  the  reserva- 
tion to  be  cared  for  in  the  town  hospital.  I visited  his  grandson  Harvey 
and  asked  for  an  interview  with  his  grandfather.  I also  asked  if  it  would 
be  proper  to  offer  his  grandfather  a pouch  of  tobacco,  according  to  the 
Cree  tradition.  He  agreed  but  warned  me  that  his  grandfather  spoke 
only  Cree. 

Harvey  helped  his  grandfather  to  the  large  chair  in  his  hospital 
room.  We  sat  facing  him.  With  a smile,  I offered  the  tobacco  and  told 
him  who  I was.  Harvey  translated.  His  grandfather  told  me  with  a slight 
smile  and  nod  that  he  knew  me.  "Tell  me  about  your  experience  as  a 
child.  Where  have  you  lived?"  I asked. 

The  response  was  enthusiastic.  He  had  lived  in  the  bush  and  on 
the  reserve.  On  one  occasion,  he  lived  a short  while  in  a city.  I asked  him 
for  some  detail  about  city  life.  He  gave  the  sign  "No,"  indicating  that  it 
was  a bad  experience.  I waited  for  an  explanation. 

"I  saw  my  son  lost,"  he  said.  "He  did  not  really  know  where  he 
was  nor  who  he  was.  He  tried  to  be  an  Indian  in  the  city,  but  he  was  like 
a broken  arrow.  He  tried  to  be  a white  man  in  the  city,  but  he  was  sim- 
ply a bow  without  a string.  He  failed.  My  son  failed.  I was  broken  heart- 
ed to  see  him  and  his  family  in  the  city.  He  took  money  from  the  gov- 
ernment like  a child  who  seeks  help  from  his  parents.  He  was  finally 
overtaken  by  addictions." 

Filled  with  sorrow  the  elder  left  the  city,  a place  where  his  son 
could  not  cope. 

He  added  this  final  note:  "To  whom  shall  we  go  or  who  shall  we 
be  when  the  wind  brings  sickness,  when  the  water  is  no  longer  able  to 
cool  and  heal  us,  when  the  sun  hides  from  us  for  what  we  are  doing? 
Has  my  grandson  here  reason  to  honour  me  or  to  curse  me  for  what  I 
will  leave  behind?  Even  the  animals,  which  long  ago  were  gifts  of  Mani- 
tou,  now  cry  out  to  us  to  save  them.  Indians  and  white  people  have  lost 
their  sense  of  worth.  The  whole  world  is  hurting.  I leave  it  with  sad- 
ness!"c° 

Fr.  Joe  Curcio  is  a retired  Scarboro  missionary  who  worked  in  Native 
ministry  in  the  Diocese  of  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  in  the  early  1990s. 


"The  new  millennium  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
reconcile  historical  hurts  and  begin  a new  journey — - 
a journey  of  partnership  which  must  be  charted  on  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  marked  by  mutual  education, 
open  dialogue  and  a mutual  solidarity  for  justice." 

Chief  Harry  Lafond  of  the  Muskeg  Lake  Band  in  Saskatchewan  in  address- 
ing the  1997  Synod  of  Bishops'  Special  Assembly  for  America. 
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walked,  the  ranchers  drove  up 
and  down  the  road,  blaring  their 
horns  and  yelling  insults,  particu- 
larly at  the  missionaries.  "Hey, 
look  at  the  Sisters  on  foot!"  Once 
or  twice  a truck  swerved  off  the 
road,  as  if  to  run  them  over. 

By  nightfall,  they  had  walked 
30  kilometres  and  arrived, 
exhausted,  at  a Makuxi  village. 
One  of  the  young  men  had  run 
ahead  and  used  the  village  phone 
to  call  the  Franciscan  priests  in 
the  city.  The  priests  drove  out  to 
get  the  Sisters,  and  along  with  the 
diocesan  lawyer,  they  went 
immediately  to  the  federal  police 
to  report  the  aggressive  attack. 
Fortunately,  during  the  ambush 
Sr.  Sirley  had  the  good  sense  to 
turn  on  her  tape  recorder,  thus 
managing  to  record  the  ranchers' 
questions  and  insults.  It  will  serve 
as  undeniable  proof  in  the  legal 
process,  which  should  take  over  a 
year  to  resolve. 

Why  did  this  ambush  happen? 
Why  all  the  hatred  towards  the 
Makuxi  people  and  the  Church? 
Part  of  the  problem  stems  from 
radically  different  attitudes 
towards  land  ownership.  For  the 
Indigenous  people,  land  belongs 
to  everyone;  it  is  Mother  Earth 
who  nourishes  us,  who  gives  us 


y\n\bus\\i 


Early  on  Saturday  morning, 
March  4,  2000,  in  the  north- 
ern Brazilian  state  of 
Roraima,  two  Holy  Spirit  Sisters, 
Sr.  Sirley  and  Sr.  Edna,  headed 
out  in  their  truck  to  a Makuxi 
village  about  200  kilometres 
away.  Along  with  them  were  nine 
Makuxis,  including  women  and 
children,  who  were  catching  a 
ride  home.  The  Sisters  had  been 
invited  to  the  village  to  attend  a 
meeting  about  a cattle  project.  In 
the  past  30  years,  since  fish  and 
game  has  become  scarce,  the 
Makuxi  people  have  been  raising 
cattle  as  a source  of  food.  The 
initial  cattle  projects  were  started 
by  the  Diocese  of  Roraima,  with 
donations  from  the  Church  in 
other  countries. 

The  Sisters  sang  as  they  drove 
along  the  dirt  road.  Sr.  Sirley  had 
brought  along  a tape  recorder  to 
record  some  songs  with  the  peo- 
ple after  the  meeting.  Coming 
upon  a wooden  bridge,  the  Sisters 
noticed  some  men  cutting  grass 
on  the  roadside.  They  slowed 
down  to  drive  onto  the  bridge. 
Suddenly  a truck  drove  onto  the 
bridge,  blocking  their  way,  and  at 
the  same  time,  another  truck 
drove  up  to  their  rear  bumper. 
They  were  trapped!  The  Sisters 
and  their  Makuxi  passengers 
knew  something  was  very  wrong. 

Sr.  Sirley  recognized  some  of 
the  local  ranchers.  They  are 
against  the  Makuxi  people's  land 
claims — the  ranchers  would  have 
to  move  out  of  the  area  they 
invaded  over  50  years  ago,  even 
though  they  will  receive  money 
from  the  federal  government  to 


The  Sisters'  truck 
found  thrown  off  the 
bridge  into  the  river. 
Roraima,  Brazil. 
Inset:  A Makuxi  child. 


do  so.  These  landowners  are  also 
critical  of  the  Diocese  of  Roraima 
for  supporting  the  Indigenous 
people  in  their  struggle  to  obtain 
legal  title  to  their  traditional 
lands. 

That  hot  Saturday  morning, 
criticism  turned  into  hatred. 
About  30  ranchers,  wielding 
machetes  and  sticks,  surrounded 
the  Sisters'  truck  and  started  to 
rock  it.  They  questioned  the  Sis- 
ters about  where  they  were  going 
and  why,  then  they  forced  them 
to  get  out  of  the  truck.  An  angry 
rancher  grabbed  a camera  from 
one  of  the  Sisters,  opened  it  and 
ripped  out  the  film  before  giving 
it  back.  The  Sisters  and  the 
Makuxi  clung  to  the  side  of  the 
truck  in  order  not  to  fall  into  the 
river.  Finally  they  were  prodded 
off  the  bridge  onto  the  road. 

"Because  you're  only  women 
and  Brazilians,  not  foreigners," 
the  ranchers  said,  "we'll  give  you 
a light  punishment.  You  only 
have  to  walk  back  to  Boa  Vista  to 
get  another  set  of  keys  for  your 
truck."  That  was  160  kilometres 
away!  The  Sisters  and  their 
Makuxi  companions  started  the 
trek  under  the  intense  tropical 
sun.  It  was  particularly  tiresome 
for  the  children.  As  the  group 
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By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M. 


"Blessed  are  those  who  are 

PERSECUTED  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  RIGHT: 
THEIRS  IS  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN." 
(Matthew  5:10) 


bread  and  water,  fish  and  game. 

The  Makuxi  could  not  under- 
stand when  the  first  ranchers 
fenced  off  parts  of  their  land, 
forbidding  them  to  cross  it  even 
to  take  shortcuts  to  go  fishing. 
Now  the  Makuxi  are  forced  to 
seek  legal  title  to  their  traditional 
lands  in  order  to  guarantee  a 
future  for  their  children. 

The  Makuxi  church  leaders 
take  inspiration  from  Moses  and 
the  liberation  of  the  people  of 
God  from  slavery.  They  see  them- 
selves as  the  new  Moses,  leading 
their  people  to  a "promised  land." 
Jesus,  God  made  flesh,  born  into 
our  human  race,  showed  us  that 
the  "promised  land"  is  more  than 
just  a piece  of  earth.  It  is  an  atti- 
tude of  the  heart:  "Blessed  are  the 
gentle,  for  they  shall  have  the 
earth  for  their  heritage."  (Matthew 
5:4) 

When  we  turn  to  Jesus  and 
reach  his  Promised  Land  within 
our  hearts,  then  we  are  changed 
at  the  core  of  our  being.  We  no 
longer  need  to  fence  in  land,  nor 
people.  We  sense  a deep  desire  to 
share  with  others,  to  respect  each 
person,  to  be  concerned  with  their 
needs,  to  work  to  alleviate  their 
hunger.  In  this  promised  land  of 


the  heart,  there  would  be  no  inva- 
sion of  Indigenous  lands.  There 
would  be  no  ambush  of  Sisters  on 
their  way  to  help  people  start  a 
cattle  project  so  their  children  can 
have  food.  There  would  be  no 
damage  of  property,  such  as  the 


Sisters'  truck  found  thrown  off 
the  bridge  into  the  river.  In  the 
promised  land,  Jesus'  love  and 
peace  and  joy  will  reign  in  our 
hearts  and  direct  our  actions.  The 
only  ambush  will  be  one  of  soli- 
darity and  love  .oo 


Seeking  a new  history — the  other  500  years 

In  April  2000  Brazil  celebrated  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  ‘discovery’ 
of  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese.  In  1500  when  the  Portuguese  arrived, 
Brazil  was  home  to  around  five  million  Indigenous  people  who  spoke 
more  than  1,000  languages.  Today  there  are  around  350,000  Indige- 
nous, speaking  180  languages.  The  last  500  years  have  been  a history 
of  slavery  and  extermination  through  war,  massacres,  diseases  and 
cultural  dismantling. 

Indigenous  peoples  of  Brazil  rejected  the  official  celebration.  Instead, 
3,000  representatives  of  140  Indigenous  groups  gathered  to  participate 
in  a conference  in  Bahia  where  the  Portuguese  first  landed.  They  cele- 
brated their  traditions  and  recalled  their  struggles  within  Brazil’s  official 
history.  They  now  seek  a new  history — the  next  500  years  of  solidarity, 
peace,  justice  and  respect  for  different  cultures.  They  are  calling  for  legal 
protection  of  their  traditional  lands,  respect  for  their  culture,  education 
that  respects  their  history  and  identity,  as  well  as  a health  system  for 
Indigenous  communities. 

On  April  22,  to  close  the  conference,  permission  was  obtained  for  a 
peaceful  protest  march.  However,  military  police  in  anti-riot  gear  used 
tear  gas  and  rubber  bullets  to  prevent  the  Indigenous  people  from  enter- 
ing the  city  of  Porto  Seguro,  the  site  of  the  official  commemoration. 

The  government  budget  for  the  500th  anniversary  celebration  was 
more  than  1 1 times  the  year's  budget  for  Brazil’s  National  Indigenous 
Foundation  (FUNAI),  the  organization  responsible  for  Indigenous 
services  and  policies. 
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By  John  and  Jean  Maclnnes 


(^u\fana: 

Land  o ynanif  waters 

...BUT  NOT  A DROP  TO  DRINK 


Guyana  is  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  natural 
beauty,  with  a vast  net- 
work of  rivers  that  dissect  the 
rainforest,  mountains  and  savan- 
nas. Guyana  takes  its  name  from 
the  ancient  Amerindian  expres- 
sion meaning,  "land  of  many 
waters."  The  land  is  partly  below 
sea  level,  and  the  459  kilometre 
coastline  is  dissected  by  the  estu- 
aries of  16  major  rivers,  scores  of 
smaller  creeks  and  countless 
canals  for  drainage  and  irrigation. 

A flat  and  marshy  strip  along 
the  coast  is  the  home  for  90  per- 
cent of  Guyana's  population  and 
the  nation's  food  basket.  Behind 
this  lies  a thin  belt  of  crystalline 
upland  containing  precious  min- 
erals such  as  gold  and  diamonds. 
Most  of  the  country  is  thick,  hilly 
rainforest  with  cliffs  and  peaks  of 
red  sandstone. 

John  and  I,  as  part  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Missions  team,  have  been 
living  and  teaching  in  New  Ams- 
terdam for  the  past  two  years. 
School  has  been  closed  this  past 
week  due  to  the  rains  and  flood- 
ing. Guyana  has  two  rainy  sea- 
sons a year,  during  which  an 
average  of  200-250  centimetres  of 
rain  falls.  At  the  moment,  it's 
raining  buckets;  perhaps  non-stop 
deluge  is  more  appropriate. 

Guyana,  land  of  many  waters, 
is  a paradox.  The  beautiful  rivers 
are  the  highways,  the  lifeline  for 
the  country.  However,  the  sea- 
walls, canals  and  drainage  system 
are  not  maintained  or  kept  clear 
of  debris.  A Guyana  Chronicle 
editorial  in  March  protested  the 
garbage  and  industrial  waste 


being  dumped  by  residents  and 
businesses  into  the  streets  and 
waterways.  This  contaminates  the 
water  and  clogs  the  drainage 
system  causing  massive  flooding 
during  heavy  rains. 

Many  homes  around  the 
school  where  I teach  have  pit 
toilets.  With  the  flooding,  people 
not  only  wade  through  the  conta- 
minated waters  but  it  also  seeps 
into  the  broken  water  pipes  and 
wells.  "Land  of  many  waters," 
but  not  a drop  to  drink.  John  and 
I can  boil  and  filter  our  drinking 
water,  or  buy  bottled  water.  Few 
can  afford  to  do  this. 

Most  people  in  Guyana  strug- 
gle with  just  the  everyday  bur- 


dens of  putting  food  on  the  table 
and  making  ends  meet;  to  them 
the  environment  seems  far 
removed  from  reality.  Yet  envi- 
ronmental consequences  that 
affect  human  health  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  affect  especially  the 
poor. 

However,  there  are  some  local 
signs  of  hope.  Youth  from  one  of 
the  New  Amsterdam  churches 
put  litter  bins  along  the  main 
roadway  and  at  the  market.  Our 
school  is  next  door  to  a television 
station  across  from  a major  canal. 
The  owner  of  the  station  rallied 
neighbours  to  clean  the  canal 
manually  and  used  television 
messages  to  pressure  town  coun- 
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Swimming  in  one  of 
Guyana's  many  canals 
and  waterways. 


cil  to  be  responsible  for  its  main- 
tenance. As  well,  we  just  cele- 
brated environmental  week. 
Citizens  and  schools  are  becom- 
ing more  aware  of  environmen- 
tal issues  due  to  publicity  cam- 
paigns and  school  programs. 

Our  Creator  has  entrusted  us 
to  be  wise  and  responsible  stew- 
ards. The  rainbow  after  the  rain- 
storm is  a symbol  of  hope,  arch- 
ing over  a waiting  world  to 
proclaim  that  God's  love  is 
mighty  to  triumph  over  every 
condition.^ 

Scarboro  missionaries  have  been 
accompanying  the  people  of  Guyana 
since  1953. 


Guyana: 

A case  study  for  action  in  Jubilee  Year  III 

Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative 

While  the  Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative 
(CEJI)  does  not  focus  on  Guyana,  the  country 
illustrates  the  importance  of  some  Year  III  actions. 

For  more  information,  see  page  21  of  the  Actions 
section  of  this  issue. 

“An  emerging  scandal” 

In  May,  the  Jubilee  2000  Coalition  described  the  international 
debt  relief  program  as  faltering;  that  it  is: 

• Not  fast  enough — Only  five  countries  have  begun  to 
receive  relief  under  the  enhanced  Heavily  Indebted  Poor 
Countries  (HIPC)  initiative  agreed  by  the  G-8  in  Cologne, 
Germany,  in  June  1999. 

• Not  deep  enough — Even  these  countries  receive  debt 
cuts  by  just  40%  on  average. 

• Not  broad  enough — Key  indebted  countries  are  still 
excluded. 

• Not  fair  or  transparent — A new  process  is  needed. 

Guyana  stands  out  as  an  illustrating  case.  Guyana  was 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  receive  debt  relief  through  the 
enhanced  HIPC  Initiative,  having  already  gone  through  the  earlier 
HIPC  process  and  receiving  some  debt  relief  then.  In  the  summer 
of  1999  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  supported  the  gov- 
ernment in  awarding  a pay  rise  to  striking  public  sector  workers  as 
recommended  by  independent  arbitrators.  This  led  to  the  govern- 
ment exceeding  its  budgetary  targets  and  the  IMF  therefore  delay- 
ing new  debt  relief  due  to  'overspending.' 

On  June  16,  2000,  during  an  interview  with  the  Jubilee  2000 
Coalition,  President  Jagdeo  of  Guyana  stated,  "We  have  fulfilled 
all  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  conditions. ..The  fiscal  deficit  in  1999  at 
3%  was  below  the  4%  recommended  by  the  IMF.  Yet...  Guyana  is 
still  defined  as  off-track  under  the  current  enhanced  HIPC  Initia- 
tive. We  do  not  understand  why."  Jubilee  2000  pointed  out  that 
Guyana's  exclusion  from  further  debt  relief  reveals  the  deep  con- 
tradictions in  HIPC  conditions:  rich  countries  call  for  poverty 
reduction  while  penalizing  countries  like  Guyana  for  reducing 
poverty  among  public  sector  workers. 

The  Guyanese  High  Commissioner  for  the  UK  has  comment- 
ed: "...the  debt  burden  is  severe  and  constrains  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  act  on  extremely  urgent  domestic  priorities  such  as 
education,  health,  water,  physical  infrastructure..."  Under  the  earli- 
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(...Continued  from  page  17) 


Walking  along  the  sea  wall  in  Guyana.  Although  sure  to  be  affected  by 
climate  change  and  rising  sea  levels,  Guyana's  high  debt  payments  limit 
its  ability  to  act. 


er  HIPC,  Guyana's  annual  debt 
payments  were  cut  from  $136 
million  in  1998  to  $70  million  in 
1999.  By  2000,  debt  payments  had 
risen  to  $88  million  and  repre- 
sents 45%  of  Guyana's  budget 
revenue.  (Jubilee  2000  Coalition) 
The  debt  campaign  (see  page 
21)  continues  into  Year  III  of  the 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee 
Initiative  as  a way  of  restoring 
right  relations  with  people  in  the 
global  South. 

Climate  change:  A debt 
owed  by  the  rich 

Within  the  theme  of  restoring 
right  relations  with  the  Earth,  the 
CEJI  campaign  focuses  on 
human-induced  climate  change 
(see  page  21).  Although  everyone 
needs  the  Earth's  atmosphere, 
less  than  20%  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation who  live  in  the  wealthier 
countries  have  been  responsible 
for  nearly  80%  of  greenhouse  gas 
emissions,  released  mainly 
through  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels. 

Greenhouse  gases  build  up  in 
the  atmosphere  and  trap  heat 
from  the  sun,  leading  to  an 
increase  in  global  temperature. 
Global  warming  threatens  life 
and  well-being  through  sea  level 
rise,  changes  in  food  supply,  and 
more  frequent  natural  disasters. 

The  worst  effects  of  a problem 
created  primarily  by  wealthier 
industrialized  countries  will  be 
suffered  primarily  by  the  poor  in 
developing  countries  and  by 
future  generations.  Impoverished 
nations,  especially  those  already 


burdened  by  debt,  will  have 
more  difficulty  dealing  with  the 
effects.  This  unequal  use  of  the 
global  atmosphere  is  a debt  owed 
by  the  rich  countries  to  the  poor- 
er and  less  industrialized  coun- 
tries. Jubilee  campaign  actions 
will  focus  on  reducing  green- 
house gases. 

According  to  Guyana's  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the 
Caribbean  Planning  for  Adapta- 
tion to  Climate  Change  (CPACC) 
assessment  results  reveal  likely 
significant  impacts  of  sea  level 
rise  on  agriculture,  human  settle- 
ments, fresh  water  supplies  and 
coastal  ecosystems.  Not  good 
news  to  a country  where  debt 
constrains  the  ability  to  act. 

“Take  your  poison  back 
to  Canada” 

Demonstrators  at  the 
Guyanese  parliament  in  August 
1995  used  this  slogan  after  3.2 
billion  liters  of  cyanide-laced 
effluent  spilled  into  the  Omai 
and  Essequibo  rivers.  Majority 
Canadian-owned  Omai  Gold 
Mines  Ltd.  (Montreal-based 
Cambior  Inc.,  65%)  was  operat- 


ing a large  gold  mine  deep  in  the 
Guyanese  interior.  While  some 
action  was  taken  after  the  spill, 
23,000  residents  of  the  Essequibo 
region,  many  Amerindian,  are 
still  seeking  compensation  for 
suffering  and  environmental 
damage  alleged  to  be  caused  by 
the  spill  and  the  mine's  continu- 
ing operations. 

According  to  Probe  Interna- 
tional, Cambior  invested  in  the 
Guyanese  mine  with  the  help  of 
foreign  investment  insurance 
from  the  Canadian  government's 
Export  Development  Corporation 
(EDC),  protecting  Cambior  from 
a host  of  risks. 

Within  the  theme  of  right 
relations  with  Indigenous  people, 
CEJI  explores  other  activities  of 
the  EDC  and  Canadian  corpora- 
tions and  calls  for  effective  gov- 
ernment regulation  to  protect 
Indigenous  peoples  and  the  envi- 
ronment. ( See  " Action  to  regulate 
corporate  conduct ",  page  21.)°° 

The  above  is  presented  by  Karen 
Van  Loon.  Special  thanks  to  the 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initia- 
tive for  climate  change  and  other 
information. 
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Actions  for  Year  III 

Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative 


Over  the  coming  year  (Sept.  2000-2001),  the 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative 
(CEJI)  is  endorsing  actions  at  a national  and 
international  level  aimed  at  Righting  Relation- 
ships with  the  Earth  and  with  Aboriginal 
Peoples  (see  p.  21).  Church  communities  are 
also  invited  to  become  ‘Jubilee  communities’ 
through  the  pledge  process  that  began  last 
year.  (For  information  on  the  pledge,  see  the 
December  ‘99  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  or 
contact  CEJI  for  an  updated  version.) 

As  well,  we  at  Scarboro  Missions  suggest 
below  a series  of  possible  actions  at  a local  and 
community  level.  We  realize  that  no  one  person 
or  any  one  community  will  be  able  to  undertake 
all.  Rather,  they  are  meant  to  serve  as  helpful 
suggestions  as  you  seek  to  right  relationships. 

...At  a personal  and  local  level 

Engage  in  an  ecological  Sabbath 

At  the  heart  of  Jubilee  is  the  idea  of  Sabbath. 
Sabbath  calls  us  to  move  away  from  a lifestyle  based  on 
ever-expanding  consumption  and  ceaseless  activity  to  a 
radical  practice  based  on  enjoying  the  goodness  of 
God’s  creation,  living  an  ‘ethic  of  enough,  ’ and  sharing 
with  others. 

/Take  time  to  simply  be  in  nature.  Try  to  practice  simple 
awareness  (or  mindfulness),  be  it  of  the  air  you  breathe, 
the  water  you  drink,  or  the  feel  of  your  footsteps  as  you 
walk.  Contemplate  God  in  the  midst  of  creation. 

/Learn  about  plants  and  animals  native  to  your  area,  as 
well  as  about  the  interconnection  of  life  in  local  ecosys- 
tems. Introduce  children  to  the  natural  world;  take  time 
as  a family  to  learn  as  much  as  you  can.  (The  average 
North  American  can  recognise  over  1 ,000  corporate 
logos,  but  fewer  than  10  local  plant  and  animal  species.) 

/Simplify  your  lifestyle,  reducing  consumption  as  much 
as  possible.  Avoid  products  that  involve  toxic  chemicals 
or  that  produce  significant  quantities  of  waste.  Choose 
products  that  can  be  reused.  Do  more  recycling  and 
composting. 


/ Cut  pollution  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  private  auto- 
mobiles whenever  possible.  Use  public  transit  where 
available  and  take  time  to  walk  or  bicycle;  try  to  carpool; 
use  energy-efficient  vehicles;  keep  your  car  well-tuned 
to  avoid  unnecessary  pollution. 

Live  lightly  on  the  Earth 

Living  an  ‘ethic  of  enough’  goes  a long  way  in 
reducing  the  harm  we  do  to  the  Earth  and  the  many 
creatures  who  share  this  world  with  us. 

/Eliminate  the  use  of  chemical  cleaners,  pesticides,  and 
herbicides  in  your  home.  Buy  local  produce  and, 
if  possible,  that  which  has  been  organically  grown. 

/Buy  recycled  paper  products  and  choose  wood  that 
does  not  originate  from  old-growth  forests.  Look  for 
products  certified  by  the  Forest  Stewardship  Council 
(Website:  www.fscoax.org).  If  local  lumber  suppliers  do 
not  carry  certified  wood,  ask  that  they  start  doing  so, 
and  get  others  to  ask  also. 

/Find  ways  to  use  or  support  sustainable  energy 
sources  like  solar  and  wind  generated  electricity.  (In 
some  parts  of  Ontario,  alternative  energy  co-operatives 
are  now  selling  such  electricity.) 

/If  you  have  investments  (including  retirement  savings), 
use  these  to  support  companies  with  the  most  just  and 
ecologically  responsible  practices.  To  begin,  consider 
ethically-screened  investment  funds.  Contact  the  Social 
Investment  Organization  at  Tel:  416-461-6042; 

Website:  www.socialinvestment.ca 

Learn  about  Aboriginal  peoples  and 
Aboriginal  rights  concerns 

A first  step  to  righting  relationships  with  Aboriginal 
peoples  is  to  learn  about  the  history,  culture,  spirituality, 
and  current  situation  of  the  First  Nations  in  your  area. 
Righting  our  relationship  calls  us  to  reach  out  and  form 
bridges  between  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  peoples. 

/Visit  local  Aboriginal  Friendship  Centres  that  facilitate 
firsthand  learning  and  direct  relationships  with  Aborigi- 
nal peoples. 

/Become  involved  with  local  groups  working  on  Aborigi- 
nal justice  issues.  (Contact  the  Aboriginal  Rights  Coali- 
tion for  information;  see  “Jubilee  Resources”,  p.22.) 
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Scarboro  Missions' 

Golden  Rule  Poster 

"...as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 
(Matthew  7:12) 

• This  striking  poster  (actual  size,  22"x29") 
depicts  the  Golden  Rule  as  found  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  13  religions. 

• An  effective  resource  for  facilitating  interfaith 
dialogue,  world  religions  education.  Scripture 
study,  multifaith  prayer,  social  justice  and  world 
peace  education  and  advocacy. 

• Cost:  $9.95  each  (plus  applicable  taxes,  shipping 
and  handling).  Bulk  order  pricing  available. 
Mastercard  and  VISA  accepted. 

• Order  from  Broughtons  Religious  Books  & Gifts, 
2105  Danforth  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON,  M4C  1K1; 

Tel:  416-690-4777;  Fax:  416-690-5357; 

Email:  sales@bbroughton.com 


...At  a church  and  local  level 

Take  part  in  action  on  righting  relationship 
with  Aboriginal  communities 

The  actions  undertaken  at  a personal  level  can  be 
extended  to  the  entire  church  community.  Once  again, 
the  first  step  should  be  to  try  to  create  greater  under- 
standing and  to  form  real  links  with  the  Aboriginal  peo- 
ples living  closest  to  you. 

/Organize  an  informal  social  event  like  a meal,  speak- 
ing event  or  information  night  that  includes  Aboriginal 
leaders  and  elders  speaking  to  your  parish  or  church 
community  group. 

/Become  involved  as  a parish  in  local  and  national 
Aboriginal  rights  issues. 

Become  an  ecologically  engaged  parish 

Churches  could  be  more  at  the  centre  of  promot- 
ing ecological  harmony.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  ecolog- 
ical consciousness  an  integral  part  of  our  faith. 

/Organize  a retreat  or  meditation  time  to  reflect  on  the 
theme  of  righting  our  relationship  with  the  Earth. 

/Promote  the  idea  of  ecological  Sabbath  in  your  parish 
or  ecumenically.  Support  projects  for  ecological  renewal 
at  the  local,  national,  and  global  level. 

/Weave  ecological  themes,  and  their  interconnection  to 
justice  issues,  into  your  liturgical  life.  Incorporate  sym- 
bols from  nature  and  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  into 
prayer  and  liturgy. 

/Look  at  eliminating  the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  in  the 
church;  seek  ways  to  increase  energy  efficiency; 


promote  carpooling  to  church.  How  much  church  land  is 
used  for  parking?  Could  some  of  this  be  freed  up  for 
green  spaces  or  community  gardens?  (Contact  the 
Inter-Church  Committee  on  Ecology  about  workshops  to 
help  your  church  become  more  energy  efficient). 

Work  for  an  ecologically  healthy  community 
Both  churches  and  local  organizations  can  do 
much  to  create  more  ecologically  healthy  communities. 
Often,  restoring  ecological  health  also  helps  create  a 
renewed  community  spirit  and  healthier  local  economies 
as  well. 

/Engage  in  projects  aimed  at  cleaning  and  restoring 
local  watersheds  and  in  initiatives  to  preserve  native 
plant  and  animal  life. 

/Support  ventures  that  seek  to  strengthen  local 
economies  and  reduce  dependence  on  non-local  goods. 
This  reduces  the  tremendous  amounts  of  energy  used 
to  transport  products  from  far  away.  At  the  same  time, 
the  implications  of  our  economic  choices  are  more 
evident  to  the  extent  that  we  rely  on  local  production. 
Above  all,  try  to  avoid  exporting  ecological  costs 
(wastes,  pollution,  forest  destruction,  etc.)  to  places 
where  they  are  ‘out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.’ 

/Organize  or  participate  in  Community-Supported  Agri- 
culture (CSA)  projects  that  form  direct  relationships 
between  farmers  and  consumers,  often  involving  organ- 
ic production.  Church  facilities  can  be  used  to  help  orga- 
nize these  projects  and  distribute  produce.  At  the  same 
time,  new  links  between  rural  and  urban  parishes  can  be 
forged.  (For  a list  of  CSA  projects  in  Canada  contact 
www.biodynamics.com/canada.html) 
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...At  a national  & international  level 

Information  on  the  following  actions  including  back- 
ground materials,  sample  letters,  postcards,  and 
petitions  may  be  found  on  the  Canadian  Ecumenical 
Jubilee  Initiative  website:  www.web.net/~jubilee. 

For  mail,  phone,  or  fax  information,  see  page  22. 

Action  on  Aboriginal  Rights  in  Canada: 

This  is  a call  for  justice  and  action  for  Aborigional 
peoples  based  on  the  biblical  theme,  Renewal  of  the 
Earth.  The  goal  of  this  education  and  advocacy  cam- 
paign is  to  enhance  awareness  and  understanding  of 
Aboriginal  land  rights  and  justice  issues,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  land  to  Aboriginal  peoples,  by  examining  this 
biblical  theme  from  an  Indigenous  point  of  view. 

The  advocacy  component  involves  a petition 
directed  at  the  Prime  Minister  that  calls  for  a renewed 
relationship  between  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal 
peoples  based  on  mutual  respect,  responsibility  and 
sharing.  The  petition  also  joins  with  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Aboriginal  Peoples  and  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Committee  in  calling  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  act  immediately  to  establish  a truly  indepen- 
dent commission  with  the  mandate  to  implement  Abo- 
riginal land,  treaty  and  inherent  rights. 

For  in-depth  information  and  additional  resources, 
contact  the  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition  (see  page  22). 

Action  on  Climate  Change: 

Climate  change  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  ecologi- 
cal issues  of  our  time.  Greenhouse  gases  produced  by 
human  activity  are  rapidly  warming  the  Earth,  creating  a 
major  climatic  shift.  It  is  estimated  that  global  tempera- 
tures have  risen  over  1°C.  Without  sharp  curbs  in 
greenhouse  gas  emissions,  global  temperatures  could 
rise  another  2°C  over  the  next  50  years,  and  as  much 
as  10°C  in  parts  of  Canada.  As  a result,  ocean  levels 
will  rise,  forest  fires  will  become  more  frequent,  severe 
weather  will  increase  (storms,  flooding,  and  droughts), 
and  entire  climatic  zones — especially  in  the  Arctic — will 
radically  shift. 

This  campaign  calls  upon  federal  and  provincial 
governments  to  take  effective  steps  to  limit  human- 


induced  climate  change  and  to  ratify  the  Kyoto  Protocol. 
As  well,  it  calls  upon  Imperial  Oil  to  end  its  opposition  to 
ratification  of  this  international  agreement  to  reduce 
domestic  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

Action  to  Regulate  Corporate  Conduct: 

Around  the  world,  hydroelectric  dams,  mining 
activities,  forestry  projects,  and  oil  exploration  often 
lead  to  widespread  ecological  devastation,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Aboriginal  cultures,  and  other  human  rights 
abuses.  A good  number  of  Canadian  corporations  are 
involved  in  this  kind  of  ‘development.’  To  make  matters 
worse,  a Canadian  crown  corporation  called  the  Export 
Development  Corporation  (EDC)  frequently  helps 
finance  their  activities. 

This  action  calls  on  the  Canadian  government  to 
effectively  regulate  Canadian  corporations  and  the  EDC 
in  their  activities  here  and  abroad  to  ensure  that  they 
comply  with  internationally  recognized  human  rights 
agreements,  respect  essential  ecological  standards, 
and  respect  the  rights  and  treaties  made  with  Aboriginal 
peoples.  In  particular,  it  seeks  amendments  to  the 
Export  Development  Act  and  the  Canada  Business 
Corporations  Act  to  ensure  compliance  with  these  stan- 
dards and  to  provide  greater  access  to  information  on 
the  publicly-owned  EDC. 

For  in-depth  information  and  additional  resources, 
contact  TEN  DAYS  for  Global  Justice  (see  page  22). 

Continued  Action  on  Debt  Cancellation: 

While  we  have  seen  significant  movement  by  the 
federal  government  due  to  the  continuing  pressure  of 
the  Jubilee  debt  campaign,  important  goals  still  elude 
us.  Our  partners  in  the  global  South  seek  the  end  of 
debt  that  is  oppressing  their  peoples.  The  Canadian 
Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative  launches  “a  campaign  of 
persistence”  with  renewed  demands:  immediately  and 
unconditionally  cancel  debts  of  poor  countries,  assess 
and  cancel  illegitimate  debts  of  all  developing  countries, 
and  end  structural  adjustment.  Actions  next  year  will 
include  education  through  popular  theatre  (The  Debt 
Circus),  continued  lobbying  by  grassroots,  and  a nation- 
al day  of  ‘presence’  in  January  2001 ,°° 
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Jubilee  Resources 

Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative 


Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative  (CEJI) 

CEJI  is  the  key  source  of  information  for  national 
and  international  campaign  materials  (petitions, 
postcards,  etc.)  as  well  as  common  resources  for  the 
Jubilee  Initiative.  Below  are  the  main  resources  for 
Year  III.  To  order,  contact:  CEJI,  P.O.  Box  772, 

Station  F,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  2N6.  Tel:  416-927-0234; 
Fax:  416-921-3843;  Website:  www.web.net/~jubilee 
Email:  jubilee@devp.  org 

✓ Year  III  poster:  Renewal  of  the  Earth 

(See  front  cover  of  this  magazine  issue.)  Develops 
the  Year  III  campaigns  concerning  land,  ecology,  and 
Aboriginal  peoples;  includes  an  Aboriginal  land  rights 
backgrounder  and  petition.  Price:  50 0 each. 

✓ Restoring  Right  Relations 
— Jubilee  Leadership  Guide 

This  48-page  resource  is  designed  for  groups  who  want 
to  know  more  about  the  Year  III  theme  of  Renewal  of 
the  Earth  with  its  emphasis  on  land  rights,  climate 
change,  and  continued  action  for  international  debt 
cancellation.  A combined  resource  with  TEN  DAYS  for 
Global  Justice,  it  contains  an  introduction  to  the  theme, 
an  exciting  inter-generational  “debt  circus”  activity,  work- 
shops, resources  for  children,  worship  materials,  and 
video  and  print  listings.  Price:  $6.00. 

✓ Sacred  Earth,  Sacred  Community: 

Jubilee,  Ecology  and  Aboriginal  Peoples 

This  third  volume  of  theological  readings  helps  to 
capture  the  rich  diversity  of  the  Year  III  theme, 
highlighting  land  issues,  Aboriginal  spirituality  and 
land  rights,  and  the  growing  call  for  just  and  respectful 
treatment  of  the  Earth.  Price:  $10.00  (240  pages) 

ISBN  0-9683714-7-7 


Inter-Church  on  Ecology  (ICCE)  Workshops 
on  Climate  Change 

ICCE  is  conducting  workshops  for  both  church 
members  and  church  building  administrators  to  learn 
about  the  steps  they  can  take  to  reduce  their  green- 
house gas  emissions.  Contact:  ICCE,  129  St.  Clair 
Avenue  W.,  Toronto,  ON,  M4V  1N5. 

Tel:  416-923-1758;  Fax:  416-927-7554. 

Website:  www.tccr.org  Email:  tccreco@web.net 


Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition  (ARC) 

ARC  is  a coalition  of  national  Churches  and 
Church  bodies  working  in  partnership  with  Aboriginal 
peoples  and  community  organizations.  ARC  can  provide 
indepth  information  on  Aboriginal  issues.  Through  its 
actions,  it  seeks  to  build  alliance  and  solidarity  in  the 
struggle  for  Aboriginal  justice  in  Canada.  Below  are 
ARC’S  Jubilee-related  resources.  Contact:  ARC, 

153  Laurier  Avenue  East,  Ottawa,  ON,  KIN  6N8. 

Tel:  613-235-9956;  Fax:  613-235-1302; 

Website:  home.istar.ca/~arc  Email:  arc@istar.ca 

/ Start  from  Mother  Earth: 

Indigenous  Perspectives  of  Jubilee 

A 32-page  booklet  presenting  the  visions  of  Aboriginal 
peoples  as  a way  to  enrich  the  Churches’  ongoing 
reflection  on  Jubilee.  Price:  $2.00  plus  postage.  (Also 
available  in  French.) 

✓ So  Long  as  the  Sun  Rises  and  the  River  Flows 

Education,  resource  and  action  kit.  Price:  $23.00  each; 
or  $62.00  for  three,  $96.00  for  five  (incls.  postage).  The 
cost  of  bulk  orders  is  negotiable.  (Also  available  in 
French.) 


TEN  DAYS  for  Global  Justice 

TEN  DAYS  for  Global  Justice  is  a Canadian 
inter-church  coalition  and  a network  of  community- 
based  ecumenical  groups  that  works  for  global  justice. 
TEN  DAYS  is  the  key  contact  for  the  action  to  regulate 
corporate  conduct.  Contact:  TEN  DAYS,  947  Queen 
Street  East,  Suite  201,  Toronto,  ON,  M4M  1J9. 

Tel:  416-463-5312;  Toll  Free:  1-877-403-8933; 

Fax:  416-463-5569;  Website:  www.web.net/~tendays 
Email:  tendays@web.net 

/ Give  it  a Rest — Education  and  Action  Guide 

24-page  guide  to  ecological  activities  designed  for  youth 
(yet  easily  adaptable  for  adults  and  intergenerational 
groups).  Includes  action  campaigns  on  consumerism, 
ecological  footprints,  and  climate  change.  Price:  $10.00 

✓ Sacred  Earth,  Scarred  Earth 

Video  (with  study  guide)  exploring  the  connections 
between  Canada’s  Export  Development  Corporation 
(EDC),  corporate  conduct,  ecological  destruction,  and 
Aboriginal  land  rights  in  both  a Canadian  and  global 
context.  Price:  $10.00 

/ Rainbow  World  (play  script)  Price:  $2.00 
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Jubilee  Retreats  & Workshops 

The  following  offer  a variety  of  educational  services 
related  to  the  theological  and  spiritual  dimensions  of 
righting  our  relationship  with  the  Earth. 

Mark  Hathaway,  Visioncraft  Consulting, 

74  Newmarket  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON,  M4C  1V9. 

Tel:  416-694-8601.  Website:  www.visioncraft.org 
Email:  info@visioncraft.org 

Cherish  the  Earth  Office,  St.  Joseph’s  Spirituality 
Centre,  Sr.  Janet  Fraser,  3377  Bayview  Avenue, 
Toronto,  ON,  M2M  3S4.  Tel:  416-222-1101; 

Email:  jmfraser@canada.com 


This  film  from  Canamedia  Productions  looks  at  the 
work  of  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  (Padre  Pablo)  in  establishing 
cooperatives  and  credit  unions  in  Latin  America.  The 
video  includes  a special  introduction  by  Scarboro 
missioners  in  memory  of  Fr.  Steele  who  died  in  1999 
after  almost  63  years  as  a Scarboro  missionary. 

See  the  October  issue  for  viewing  dates  and  times. 
For  information  contact  Scarboro  Missions  Audio 
Visual  Department,  Tel:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  266; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815. 
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Scarboro  Missions 


...In  Your  Will 

You  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  for  you  with  a 
large  portion  tax-free.  This  is  a high 
yield  investment  during  your  life- 
time and  an  investment  in  the  future 
of  the  mission  of  the  church. 

(Note:  You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or 
over  to  participate.) 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 

Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 


Apt  # 


City/Town 


Province 


Postal  Code 


I Your  reference  # 

I (see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

! Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro  Missions, 

® 2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON, 

M1M  1M4.  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815. 

Iw  rasa  mam  wmm  mmm  mam  mmm  mm  wmm  mam  mmm  mmm  mmm  wmm  mam  mmm  nJ 
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Signs  of  being  called 
to  overseas  mission 


%/  an  uneasiness  with  the  way 
things  are  in  our  world; 

a desire  to  make  a difference , 
to  bring  about  justice  and  the 
Reign  of  God; 

^ a commitment  to  Christ  as  the 
foundation  for  all  we  do; 

^ a readiness  to  let  go  of  the 

familiar  in  order  to  serve  God  as 
freely  and  faithfully  wherever 
this  may  lead; 

%/  a joyful  spirit  which  accompa- 
nies our  faith  and  embraces  the 
people  among  whom  we  serve; 

^ humility  to  acknowledge  our 
limitations,  to  acknowledge  our 
need  for  forgiveness,  and  to  let 
go  of  failures; 

\/  a sense  of  humour  which  rejoices 
in  life,  carries  us  through  hard 
times,  and  helps  us  laugh  at  our 
mistakes. 


^scarboro 

admissions 

A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


Above:  Scarboro  lay 
missioner  Julia  Duarte 
(standing)  works  in 
education,  with  women 
and  Indigenous 
peoples.  Ecuador. 
Right:  Fr.  Brian  Swords 
speaks  with  a local 
merchant.  Fr.  Swords  is 
teaching  English  at  a 
medical  school  in  China. 


j Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  programme:  EH  Missionary  Priesthood  EE  Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Complete  and  mail  coupon  to:  Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135;  Extension  261  /Email:  sfms@web.ca  (priesthood);  or  Extension  265/Email:  lmo@web.ca  (laity) 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  Website:  www.web.net/~sfms 


tSifoberlOO©  $1.00 


In  the  centre  of  this  issue  is  our 


Christmas  Appeal  Envelope. 
With  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  we  will 
continue  the  vital  work  of 
mission,  giving  witness 
to  the  Gospel  overseas 
and  in  Canada.  Thank  you! 
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Look  for  PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR  JUSTICE 

On  cable  stations  across  Canada 

A film  documenting  the  life  of  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Harvey 
Steele  (Padre  Pablo)  working  with  the  poor  of  Latin  America  in 
their  struggle  to  better  their  lives.  Confirmed  air  dates  and  times: 

• Nova  Scotia:  Nov.  20  @ 7:30  pm;  • New  Brunswick:  Nov.  26  @ 12  noon; 

• Greater  Toronto:  Nov.  19  @ 11:00  am;  • Regina,  SK:  Nov.  11  @ 7:00  pm; 

• Calgary,  AB:  Nov.  16  @ 8:30  pm;  • Victoria,  BC:  Nov.  5 @ 7:00  pm 

For  other  locations  across  Canada,  please  call  your  local  cable  stations. 

To  order  a souvenir  copy  of  "Padre  Pablo"  ($25.00  incl.  shipping  & han- 
dling), contact  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON, 
M1M  1M4.  Tel:  1-800-260-4815. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


By  Dean  Riley 


Skating  a common  vision 


Since  1974,  74  lay  missioners 
have  served  overseas  with 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  At  present,  one  quarter  of 
the  people  who  serve  the  Church 
through  Scarboro  Missions  are  lay 
people.  Lay  women  and  men 
commit  to  Scarboro  for  a three- 
year  term.  Although  an  individ- 
ual may  renew  for  subsequent 
three-year  terms,  according  to  the 
Code  of  Canon  Law,  full  and  life- 
long membership  with  the  Society 
as  a lay  person  is  not  achievable. 

The  Scarboro  Lay  Mission 
programme  has  been  growing 
steadily  over  the  past  number  of 
years.  At  present,  more  laity  are 
in  association  with  Scarboro  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  past.  In 
total  we  are  21,  with  17  serving 
overseas  and  four  others  assisting 
in  mission  administration  here  at 
Scarboro's  central  house  in  Scar- 
borough, Canada. 

Among  us  are  women  and 
men,  single  and  married,  young 
and  old.  We  are  teachers, 
providers  of  healthcare,  carpen- 
ters and  social  workers.  We  are 
working  in  Latin  America  with 
three  members  in  Ecuador  and 
four  in  Guyana.  We  are  present  in 
Asia,  with  four  members  in  China 
and  two  in  Thailand;  and  we  are 
in  East  Central  Africa  with  four 
members  living  and  serving  in 
Malawi.  We  are  scattered  around 
the  globe  and  some  of  us  have 
never  even  met,  yet  we  are  inex- 
tricably bound  together  by  our 
faith  and  commitment  as  Scar- 
boro lay  missioners.  In  a very  real 
way,  we  are  a close  knit  family  of 
strangers. 


We  are  scattered  around 
the  globe  and  some  of  us 
have  never  even  met , yet 
we  are  inextricably  bound 
together  by  our  faith  and 
commitment  as  Scarboro 
lay  missioners. 

In  many  ways,  the  notion  of  a 
'lay  missioner'  is  a relatively  new 
one.  Some  of  us  may  have  mis- 
guided ideas  about  what  a lay 
person  does  in  mission,  or  how  a 
lay  person  lives  out  his  or  her 
mission  vocation.  In  this  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  you 
will  read  many  articles  written  by 
our  lay  missioners.  Our  hope  is 
that  their  stories  will  provide  you 
with  a more  accurate  vision  of  the 
commitment,  faith  and  values  we 
have  in  common. 

In  this  issue.  Barb  Deg,  now 
serving  in  Malawi,  reflects  on  her 
experiences  during  the  Scarboro 
mission  preparation  programme. 
Mary  Lou  Howard  shares  with  us 
her  life  as  an  English  teacher  in 
Guiyang  province,  China. 
Georgina  and  Paddy  Phalen 
relate  stories  of  their  close  rela- 
tionships with  students  at  a reha- 
bilitation institute  in  Thailand 
where  they  live  and  work.  Eric 
Lagace  writes  about  his  Ecuadori- 
an friend  and  restaurateur,  Victor 
Hugo,  who  lives  in  the  Andean 
city  of  Riobamba  where,  until 
recently,  Eric  was  in  mission.  Eric 
now  serves  in  the  city  of  Cuenca, 


about  150  kilometres  to  the  south. 

In  addition,  Carolyn  Beuke- 
boom  relates  her  experiences  of 
saying  goodbye  to  her  family  in 
Canada  and  her  insertion  into  the 
life  of  her  host  family  while  at 
Spanish  language  school  in 
Bolivia.  Cynthia  Chu  reflects  on 
her  discernment  to  go  to  mission, 
her  application  process  and  the 
orientation  programme  at  Scar- 
boro Missions.  Lorraine  Reaume 
looks  back  on  her  years  of  mission 
in  Bolivia,  the  time  she  spent 
working  in  Scarboro  administra- 
tion at  home  and  new  journeys 
about  to  begin. 

And  finally,  Beverley  and  Ray 
Vantomme  paint  for  us  a wonder- 
ful picture  of  the  rich  liturgical 
celebrations  of  the  people  of 
Malawi.  We  offer  you  these  small 
treasures  as  a way  of  providing  a 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  a lay  mis- 
sioner. We  encourage  you  to  read 
these  stories,  allowing  them  to 
shape  images  and  ideas  and 
dreams  in  your  mind  about  the 
reality  of  life  and  struggle  of  the 
lay  missioner. 

In  January  2001  we  will  wel- 
come seven  new  candidates  into 
our  Lay  Mission  Preparation  Pro- 
gramme. They  come  to  Scarboro 
with  hopes  and  doubts.  They 
come  with  their  talents  and  their 
brokenness.  They  come  in  a spirit 
well  described  by  Lorraine 
Reaume's  words:  "I  have  learned 
to  trust  our  marvellous  God  who 
lures  us  to  new  life  in  mysterious 
ways."o=> 
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On  April  30,  2000,  at  a special  missioning  ceremony  in  the  chapel,  seven  new  lay  missioners  signed  their 
contracts  with  Scarboro  Missions  after  completing  Scarboro's  four-month  lay  preparation  programme 
for  cross-cultural  mission.  Printed  here  are  their  commitment  statements  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of 
family,  friends,  the  Scarboro  community,  and  all  who  had  been  involved  in  the  candidates'  preparation. 


Merv  and  Sonia  Michalyshen 

Missioned  to  Rumphi,  Malawi 


Jesus  calls,  " Follow  me,  the  harvest  is 
rich  but  the  laborers  are  few." 

I,  Sonia,  I,  Merv,  respond  to  this  call.  I 
make  my  commitment  to  serve  God  as  a 
Lay  Missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions  in 
Malawi,  Africa,  for  the  next  three  years. 

I make  this  commitment  to  God  with 
humbling  gratitude  for  God's  generosity 
in  giving  me  so  many  of  life's  gifts  and 
blessings. 

I make  this  commitment  to  the 
Scarboro  Missions  community  here  in 
Canada  and  throughout  the  world. 

I make  this  commitment  to  my  parish 
community  of  Holy  Redeemer  in 
Winnipeg  that  gave  me  encouragement 
and  offered  prayers  during  my  entire  Sonia  Michalyshen  signs  her  mission  contract  with  Scarboro  Missions, 
discernment.  witnessed  by  (L-R)  Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  Sonia's  nephew,  and  Beverley 

I make  this  commitment  to  all  my  Vantomme,  coordinator  of  the  Lay  Mission  Office, 

friends  and  to  those  who  have  guided 
me,  that  their  faith  in  me  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

I make  this  commitment  especially  to  my  loved 
ones — to  my  family,  children  and  grandchildren, 
that  they  may  come  to  better  learn  of  God's  purpose. 

I make  this  commitment  with  my  life  partner 
Sonia  /Merv,  who  has  been  my  inspiration  and 
guide  throughout  our  missioning  preparation. 

I pray  that  we  as  partners  in  mission  will  reflect 
the  spirit  of  being  like  Jesus:  to  act  justly,  to  love 
tenderly  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God  and  the 
people  in  Malawi. 

I ask  that  Jesus  give  me  compassion.  When  I 
hesitate  to  be  with  another,  strengthen  me.  When 
I question  the  quality  of  my  presence,  assure  me. 

When  I want  to  show  my  worth  through  action, 
humble  me.  When  I miss  the  needs  of  the  one  who 
suffers,  awake  me.  When  I forget  the  beauty  of 
loving  presence,  remind  me.  When  I run  away  from 
the  call  to  be  there,  bring  me  back.°° 


Margaret  (Maggie)  Smith 
Missioned  to 
New  Amsterdam,  Guyana 

I,  Margaret  Smith,  in  the 
presence  of  my  Creator  and 
before  my  family,  friends  and 
the  Scarboro  community, 
commit  myself  to  journey 
with  the  people  of  Guyana 
for  three  years. 

The  Reign  of  God  is  most 
present  when  Christians  live 
according  to  Gospel  values. 

In  all  that  I undertake  I will 
strive  to  do  this.  I offer  my 
heart  and  my  hands  and  I say 
" Here  I am  Lord." 
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L-R  standing:  Beverley 
Vantomme,  coordinator  of  the 
Lay  Mission  Office,  Sonia  and 
Merv  Michalyshen,  Maggie 
Smith,  Cynthia  Chu,  and 
Susan  Eijsenck  (associate 
coordinator  of  the  Lay 
Mission  Office). 

L-R  seated:  Mary  Olenick, 
Carolyn  Beukeboom,  and 
Barb  Deg. 


Cynthia  Chu 
Missioned  to  Beijing,  China 

Christ  said,  "It  was  not  you  who  chose  me  but  I 
who  chose  you  to  go  forth  and  bear  fruit." 

In  response  to  these  words,  I,  Cynthia  Chu, 
commit  to  serve  Christ  as  a Scarboro  lay  missioner 
in  China  for  the  next  three  years. 

I make  this 
commitment  to 
the  members  of 
the  Scarboro 
community  who 
are  here  today 
and  to  those 
who  are  serving 
in  mission  in 
various  parts  of 
the  world;  to  my 
family,  friends 
and  the  St. 

Ignatius  Loyola 

I parish  communi- 

ty who  have 
supported  and  encouraged  me  in  my  decision  to 
serve  as  a lay  missioner;  and  to  those  who  have 
guided  me  on  my  journey  in  the  past  four  months, 
that  their  faith  in  me  and  my  mission  work  in  China 
will  be  fulfilled. 

I ask  your  prayers  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be 
with  me  always  to  strengthen  me,  and  that  I may,  as 
a Scarboro  missioner,  live  the  beatitudes  and  follow 
Christ's  command  to  " love  one  another  as  I have 
loved  you  . " OO 


Carolyn  Beukeboom 

Missioned  to  Riobamba,  Ecuador 

I,  Carolyn  Beukeboom,  with  the  grace  of  God,  in 
the  presence  of  family,  friends  and  this  community, 
commit  myself  for  three  years 
to  serve  as  a lay  missioner  with 
Scarboro  Missions. 

I embark  on  this  journey 
with  the  spirit  of  love,  joy  and 
support  from  my  parents,  other 
family  members,  and  friends. 

I bring  with  me  their 
strength,  hope,  wisdom  and 
courage  as  I go  to  serve  the 
people  of  Riobamba  in 
Ecuador. 

It  is  my  hope  to  be  a pres- 
ence and  shining  light  to  all 
those  I encounter  along  this 
path.  Through  the  inspiration 
of  Mother  Teresa  I want  to  do 
ordinary  things  with  extraordi- 
nary love. 

I look  forward  to  walking  in 
faith  with  the  people  of  another 
culture  and  know  that  they 
have  much  to  share  with  me  in  their  struggles, 
dreams  and  joys  of  life. 

I am  grateful  to  God  who  has  opened  my  heart  to 
this  ministry  and  who  has  given  me  many  gifts  to  be 
shared  with  others.  May  I always  remember, 

"7  have  the  strength  for  everything  through  Christ 
who  empowers  me."°° 
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Mary  Olenick 
Missioned  to  Rumphi,  Malawi 


Scarboro  missioners  Barb  Deg  (centre)  and 
Fr.  Roger  Brennan  in  Dartmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  to  attend  Barb's  parish  missioning 
ceremony  at  St.  John  the  XXIII. 

Mary  Rowlands  (left),  a Nova  Scotian  and 
former  Scarboro  lay  missioner  who  had  also 
served  in  Africa,  was  invited  to  be  present  at 
this  special  celebration  for  Barb. 

After  the  formal  commitment  ceremony  at 
Scarboro  Missions  in  April,  the  seven  new 
lay  missioners  each  took  part  in  a special 
missioning  ceremony  at  their  home  parishes. 


Barbara  Deg 

Missioned  to  Rumphi , Malawi 

The  Lord  called  and  said:  " Before  I formed  you 
in  the  womb  I knew  you  and  before  you  were  born  I 
dedicated  you.  To  whomever  I send  you,  you  shall  go; 
whatever  I command  you,  you  shall  speak." 

I,  Barbara  Deg,  stand  before  you  to  make  a 
commitment  to  God  and  to  Scarboro  Missions  to 
serve  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  Malawi  for  three 
years  as  a lay  missioner. 

It  is  only  because  of  friends  and  family  living  out 
their  call  to  mission  that  I am  able  to  answer  this 
call.  This  is  not  only  my  commitment  to  mission, 
but  it  is  the  direct  result  of  your  commitment  to 
mission.  You  are  the  ones  who  taught  me  to  love 
and  serve.  You  laughed  and  cried  with  me  and  have 
supported  me  wholeheartedly  in  my  journey.  I will 
treasure  all  these  things  and  try  to  pass  on  what  I've 
learned  to  the  people  of  Malawi. 

Someone  once  said  that  life  is  a dance  and  God 
calls  the  time.  God  changes  the  tune  and  our 
dancing  partners  throughout  our  life. 

I now  look  forward  to  seeing  what  this  really 
means  by  becoming  a part  of  Malawi's  'Dancing 
Church.'°° 
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I,  Mary  Olenick,  stand  here  today  with  humility, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  my  family,  my  friends  and 
the  Scarboro  community  to  commit  myself  to  serve 
for  the  next  three  years  as  a lay  missioner  with  Scar- 
boro Missions.  The  past  four  months  have  been  a 
sacred  time  of  preparation.  I look  forward  to  new 
challenges  and  privileged  moments,  which  I am 
sure  I will  experience. 

I see  myself  as  a simple  earthen  vessel  with  all 
its  flaws  and  imperfections.  As  I embark  on  this 
journey  in  faith  and  solidarity  with  the  people  of 
Malawi,  I look 
forward  to  learning 
and  sharing  in  the 
daily  struggles  of 
their  lives  and  to  be 
a quiet,  gentle, 
peaceful  presence  to 
the  people. 

I am  reminded  of 
the  words  of  Mother 
Teresa,  "The  impor- 
tant thing  is  not  to  do 
a lot  or  to  do  every- 
thing. The  important 
thing  is  to  be  ready  for 
anything,  at  all  times; 
to  be  convinced  that 
when  serving  the 
poor,  we  really  serve 
God.  God  has  created 
us,  so  we  do  small 
things  with  great 
love." 

Lord,  I offer  you 
my  hands,  my  feet, 
my  eyes,  my  ears, 
my  mouth  and  my 
heart.  Let  thy  will  be 

done.  And  I ask  you,  my  family  and  friends,  to  pray 
for  me  as  I journey  in  mission  to  follow  God's  call.°° 


In  Malawi,  Mary  is  teaching 
English  at  the  elementary  level 
at  St.  Magdalene  Centre. 


Living  the  call  to  be  a missionary 


By  the  Scarboro  Lay  Mission  Office 


Scarboro  missionaries, 

priests  and  laity,  are  'sent' 
by  the  Church  from  local 
parishes,  to  continue  the 
mission  of  Jesus  to  the  world.  It 
is  in  these  parish  communities 
that  our  faith  is  developed  and 
nurtured.  Motivated  by  the 
loving  presence  of  Christ  in  our 
lives,  as  witnessed  in  the  life  of 
our  local  Church,  we  as  mis- 
sionaries try  to  integrate  our 
faith  with  the  reality  of  the 
world,  among  other  peoples 
and  cultures.  Grateful  for  our 
faith  and  the  experience  of  God's 
blessings  in  our  lives,  we  are  eager 
to  celebrate  this  in  mission. 

Each  person  has  God-given 
charisms,  gifts  and  talents  to  be 
used  humbly  for  furthering  the 
Reign  of  God.  Some  of  us  are  nurs- 
es, carpenters,  teachers,  counsel- 
lors, seamstresses,  and  animators 
of  parish  groups.  Often  we  devel- 
op new  skills. 

As  missionaries  we  must  be 
open  to  truly  accepting  those  we 
meet,  with  unconditional  love  and 
with  sensitivity.  We  must  learn  to 
discover  and  be  sensitive  to  God's 
revelation  in  the  religion,  culture 
and  history  of  the  peoples  we  go 
to  live  among.  We  must  be  adapt- 
able to  cultural  norms  and  social 
settings.  We  are  obliged  to  live 
and  witness  a simple  lifestyle  of 
solidarity  with  the  poor,  accepting 
the  challenges  that  come  with  this 
commitment. 

If  there  is  a similarity  of 
lifestyle  between  the  missionary 
and  those  with  whom  we  serve,  it 
is  the  willingness  to  enter  into 
relationship  which  is  equal,  trust- 


ing, affirming  and  respectful. 
While  offering  our  gifts  and  tal- 
ents where  we  are  asked,  we  expe- 
rience Jesus  in  the  loving,  welcom- 
ing wisdom  and  friendship  of  the 
poor.  We  are  blessed. 

As  missionaries,  we  feel  the  call 
and  desire  to  use  these  gifts  for  the 
service  of  people  of  other  lands 
and  cultures.  We  endeavour  to 
encounter  those  who  receive  us, 
with  love,  respect  and  an  openness 
to  our  own  ongoing  conversion. 
We  must  be  open  to  discovering 
and  honouring  Jesus  manifest  in 
the  people  of  God.  We  try  to  walk 
humbly  with  and  accompany 
those  who  suffer  the  effects  of 
oppression  and  injustice  and  those 
who  count  the  least. 

Scarboro  missionaries  place  an 


emphasis  on  team  and  communi- 
ty. This  means  we  must  be  com- 
fortable being  part  of  a mission 
team  which  may  include  laity  and 
priests,  men  and  women,  married 
and  single.  We  share  the  responsi- 
bility to  nourish  the  life  and 
growth  of  each  other  and  for  the 
successful  function  of  a Scarboro 
team. 

As  Scarboro  missionary,  Fr. 
Mike  Traher  once  said,  "We  are 
called  to  live  a lifestyle  that  is 
simple,  faith-filled  and  joyful.  We 
are  invited  to  engage  all  our  ener- 
gies and  talents  for  the  Reign  of 
God,  always  trusting  in  God  to 
guide  us. "Accepting  a missionary 
call  is  an  incredible  and  life-giving 
challenge.  We  invite  you  to  come 
join  us.oo 


Above:  Villagers  accompany  Scarboro 
missioner  Beverley  Vantomme  during 
her  visit  with  friends.  Malawi. 

Left:  With  her  friend  Phil  Mphakisa. 

After  almost  four  years  in  Malawi, 
Beverley  and  her  husband  Ray  have 
returned  to  Canada  to  work  in 
Scarboro  administration;  Beverley  as 
coordinator  of  the  Lay  Mission  Office 
and  Ray  as  central  house  manager. 
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£ ommon  ^{nity 


Some  members  of  the  Scarboro  community  in  Canada  (L-R):  Dean  Riley, 

Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  Beverley  Vantomme,  Fr.  Charles  Gervais  (kneeling), 

Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick,  priest  candidate  Ignacio  Pinedo,  Cynthia  Chu,  Carolyn 
Beukeboom,  Fr.  Terry  Gallagher  (kneeling),  Fr.  Tim  Ryan  and  Fr.  Roger  Brennan. 
Scarboro  Missions  central  house,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 


By  Barb  Deg 


It  was  with  great  anticipation 
that  nine  very  different  people 
came  together  in  January  2000 
to  take  part  in  Scarboro  Missions' 
four-month  lay  preparation  pro- 
gramme. In  other  circumstances 
we  would  never  have  met,  let 
alone  come  to  form  a close 
community. 

We  were  of  different  ages, 
different  cultural  backgrounds, 
different  professions  and  from 
different  parts  of  Canada.  The 
only  thing  that  we  knew  about 
each  other  was  that  we  had  all 
been  called  by  God  to  be  in  mis- 
sion in  a cross-cultural  setting. 
Community  living  was  nothing 
new  for  me,  but  this  was  a far  cry 
from  college  residence. 

Our  first  two  weeks  at  Scar- 
boro Missions  flew  by.  We  really 
did  not  have  time  to  think,  let 
alone  get  to  know  one  another.  As 
things  settled  down,  we  were  able 
to  begin  to  become  part  of  the 
Scarboro  community  and  more 
than  the  individuals  we  were. 

Our  classes  were  wonderful 
and  will  certainly  help  us  when 
we  start  our  mission  assignments 
in  a foreign  country.  The  prepara- 
tion also  included  many  activities 
outside  the  classroom.  This  is 
where  the  building  of  community 
really  happened.  We  came  togeth- 
er as  a group  to  plan  evening 
prayer,  morning  liturgies,  and 
even  to  clean  the  lay  apartment 
(the  common  living  room  and 
kitchen  we  shared).  It  was  at  these 
times  that  we  really  learned  to 
understand  one  another. 

As  we  were  building  our  own 
lay  community,  we  were  also 


becoming  part  of  the  larger  com- 
munity at  Scarboro  Missions. 
Meals  and  social  times  became  a 
time  to  develop  relationships  with 
the  priests  and  other  lay  members 
of  the  Scarboro  family.  We  were 
welcomed  with  a lot  of  love  and 
made  to  feel  at  home.  The 
spaghetti  dinner  at  Scarboro 
House,  Scarboro's  house  of  dis- 
cernment in  Toronto's  west  end, 
was  a special  time  of  friendship. 

The  biggest  affirmation  of  our 
community  came  at  the  end  of  the 
preparation  programme.  We  went 
to  the  Guelph  Centre  for  Spiritual- 
ity for  an  eight-day  directed 
retreat.  As  it  was  a silent  retreat,  it 
became  difficult  to  see  one  anoth- 
er and  not  be  able  to  talk  about 
our  experiences  and  support  each 
other  as  we  had  done  throughout 
the  four-month  programme.  We 
were  also  anxious  to  return  to 
Scarboro  Missions  and  be  with 
everyone  there. 


Our  time  at  Scarboro  was  filled 
with  a lot  of  laughter  and  tears. 
What  built  community  was  what 
we  did  with  these  fun  times  and 
sad  times.  Everyone  was  open  to 
sharing.  In  one  class  on  Basic 
Christian  Communities,  we  were 
searching  for  a definition  to 
describe  community.  Someone 
came  up  with  "common  unity." 
That  is  surely  what  happens  at 
Scarboro.  We  were  very  different 
people,  yet  it  was  our  common 
call  and  response  to  this  call  to  be 
in  cross  cultural  mission  that 
helped  to  overcome  any  obstacles 
that  we  encountered. 

As  I prepare  to  leave  for  mis- 
sion in  Malawi,  Africa,  it  is  this 
knowledge  of  'common  unity' 
that  I will  take  with  me.  With  a 
common  purpose  and  God's  help, 
very  different  individuals  can 
form  community.  My  experience 
of  this  will  certainly  help  me  as  I 
enter  into  the  Malawian  culture.®0 
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UYANA 


First  impressions 
of  mission 

The  first  three  months  here  in  New  Amsterdam, 
Guyana,  have  been  a time  of  ups  and  downs. 
There  has  been  anxiety  over  not  having  a definite 
role;  wondering  if  I will  find  my  'niche/  if  I will  be 
useful,  if  I have  the  right  mission  spirit,  and  so  on. 

I am  gradually  finding  the  heat  more  manageable. 
I see  for  myself  how  fortunate  I am  compared  to 
most  people — when  I am  hot  I can  take  a shower  or 
sit  in  front  of  a fan.  Most  Guyanese  do  not  have  that 
option. 

Adjusting  to  the  incessant  noise  is  more  difficult. 
There  is  a new  store  next  door  and  when  the  power 
goes  out,  which  is  often,  the 
generator  goes  on.  The  house 
on  the  other  side  also  uses  a 
generator  and  between  the 
two  the  noise  is  deafening.  I 
feel  like  I am  in  a torture 
chamber.  (I  know,  that  is  a 
bit  dramatic.)  I pray  that  I 
will  get  used  to  it. 

Being  separated  from 
family  and  friends  is  hard.  It 
takes  time  to  make  friends, 
particularly  with  people  of  a 
different  culture,  so  when  I feel  lonely  I have  that 
what-the-heck-am-I-doing-here  feeling.  Fortunately 
it  never  lasts  too  long. 

I am  gradually  getting  used  to  the  traffic  and  the 
rules  of  the  road...  there  aren't  any.  I ask  myself  how 
it  is  that  New  Amsterdam,  without  a single  traffic 
light,  can  be  so  busy.  In  Canada,  a lack  of  traffic 
lights  usually  denotes  a sleepy  little  town. 

I am  in  awe  of  the  cyclists  here.  They  are  so  skill- 
ful. It  is  amazing!  Dad  pedals,  mum  holds  the  baby 
and  a large  umbrella,  little  sister  or  brother  holds  on 
behind.  Dad  navigates  through  vehicles,  animals 
and  potholes  as  they  sail  serenely  on.  It  kind  of 
makes  me  think  of  Mary  Poppins.  Any  moment  I 
expect  to  see  them  take  to  the  air!°° 


Scarboro  lay  missioners 
John  and  Jean  MacInnis 
have  been  living  and 
working  with  the  people 
of  New  Amsterdam  since 
1998.  John  is  primarily 
involved  in  teacher  train- 
ing, and  also  tutors  high 
school  students.  Jean  is  a 
volunteer  teacher  at  an 
elementary  school  for  the 
hearing  and  visually 
impaired  where  parents 
and  teachers  work  close- 
ly together. 


Both  John  and  Jean  are 
active  in  the  parish  in 
marriage  preparation  and  helping  out  in  the  orphanage 
and  the  home  for  the  aged.  John  is  also  working  with 
the  parish  council  and  Jean  has  a ministry  to  women  in 
a local  penitentiary.  John  and  Jean  also  take  part  in  an 
adult  literacy  program  and  in  a reading  and  activity 
program  with  children  at  the  local  library. 


Peggy  Velker  (photo 
right)  was  missioned  to 
New  Amsterdam, 
Guyana,  in  1998.  She 
teaches  phonics  at  the 
elementary  school  level, 
and  is  carrying  out  an 
initiative  sponsored  by 
the  Rotary  Club  to  take 
this  reading  program  out 
to  the  villages.  Peggy  is 
also  involved  in  parish 
activities  and  as  well 
volunteers  at  the  seniors' 
home  and  the  orphan- 
age. 
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Answering  God's  call 

By  Cynthia  Chu 


God  didn't  call  me  in 
the  middle  of  the 
night  as  experienced 
by  Samuel.  God  called  me 
through  the  various  people 
who  accompanied  me  at 
different  times  of  my  life. 
However,  I didn't  really 
answer  God's  call  until  last 


Participants  in  the  January  2000  lay  preparation  programme  (L-R):  Maggie,  Merv, 
Cynthia,  Mary  (foreground),  Barb  (background),  Sonia,  Carolyn.  The  three  people 
on  the  right  are  Susan  Eijsenck  (in  front  of  bookcase),  associate  coordinator  of  the 
Lay  Mission  Office,  and  lay  missioners  Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme.  Beverley,  as 
Lay  Mission  Office  coordinator,  and  Susan,  work  together  in  accompanying 
candidates  throughout  the  application  process  and  the  programme  itself,  and  are 
the  liaisons  for  Scarboro  laity  in  mission  overseas. 

Like  a typical  up-and-comer,  I was  more 

INTERESTED  IN  CLIMBING  THE  CORPORATE  LADDER 
AND  A COMFORTABLE  LIFESTYLE  THAN  IN  GIVING  UP 
THREE  YEARS  OF  MY  CAREER  FOR  MISSIONARY  WORK. 


year. 

It  happened  in  February, 

1999,  when  I was  cruising  in 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  other 
Holy  Land  pilgrims.  In  the 
stillness  and  serenity  of  the 
lake,  the  Gospel  stories  that 
took  place  around  Galilee 
unfolded  before  my  eyes, 
especially  the  one  about  Jesus 
walking  on  water  towards  his 
disciples.  For  a moment  I 
could  almost  see  Jesus  walk- 
ing on  the  water  towards  me, 
too.  This  tender  moment 
made  me  shudder  with  awe 
and  amazement.  Memories  of 
all  the  goodness  that  God  has 
bestowed  upon  me  rushed 
back  at  me.  An  immense 
feeling  of  gratitude  befell  me 
and  I heard  myself  promising 
Jesus  to  do  his  will  in  thanksgiv- 
ing for  his  grace  and  love.  Jesus 
didn't  forget  my  promise. 

The  day  I returned  home  from 
this  pilgrimage,  the  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions magazine  was  on  top  of  my 
pile  of  mail.  Interestingly,  I read 
it  first  and  even  called  them 
immediately  for  further  informa- 
tion on  their  lay  mission  pro- 
gramme. 

Scarboro's  lay  mission  pro- 
gramme interested  me  some 
years  ago,  but  I balked  at  the 


three-year  commitment  and  dis- 
carded the  idea.  Like  a typical 
up-and-comer,  I was  more  inter- 
ested in  climbing  the  corporate 
ladder  and  a comfortable  lifestyle 
than  in  giving  up  three  years  of 
my  career  for  missionary  work. 

It  therefore  surprised  me  how 
I could  pick  up  the  phone  with 
no  hesitation.  Even  more  amaz- 
ing was  that  not  only  did  the  Lay 
Mission  Office  send  me  some 
information,  they  invited  me  to 
attend  their  upcoming  Informa- 
tion Day.  How  much  more  con- 


venient could  things  be? 

The  Information  Day  was 
extremely  helpful  and  answered 
many  of  my  questions.  Two 
months  later,  I went  back  to 
meet  with  the  Lay  Mission  Office 
coordinator  to  discuss  more  spe- 
cific questions.  At  the  end  of  our 
meeting,  I asked  for  an  applica- 
tion. 

The  Application 

Making  the  decision  to  apply 
to  be  a missioner  was  a relatively 
easy  first  step.  Carrying  it  out 
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was  less  than  easy.  In  addition  to 
the  preliminary  application  form 
and  the  autobiography,  there 
were  numerous  medical  and 
psychological  forms  and  tests  to 
complete.  While  none  of  these 
were  difficult  to  do,  the  length  of 
some  of  these  tests  and  the  long 
drawn  out  process  did  wear  my 
patience  thin  at  times.  There 
were  moments  when  I thought  of 
giving  it  all  up. 

At  the  same  time,  other  temp- 
tations lurked  in  the  background: 
expansion  of  my  department, 
increased  influence  within  the 
corporation,  opportunities  for 
promotion,  head  hunters  phon- 
ing with  lucrative  job  offers,  and 
so  on. 

Additionally,  living  in  com- 
munity with  people  whom  I had 
never  met,  after  many  years  of 
living  on  my  own,  was  a scary 
thought.  Fortunately,  my  family 
and  friends  remained  supportive 
throughout  the  process  and 
helped  to  keep  me  in  perspective. 
I persevered  and  was  ecstatic 
when  I got  accepted  into  the 
January  2000  lay  programme. 

The  Programme 

Scarboro's  overseas  mission 
preparation  programme  for  laity 
is  very  comprehensive,  with 
excellent  speakers  conducting  the 
workshops.  The  programme 
covered  a broad  scope  of  topics. 
The  history  of  Scarboro  Missions 
and  what  they  are  about  con- 
firmed my  conviction  to  become 
a Scarboro  missioner.  The  vari- 
ous workshops  helped  me  fur- 
ther understand  myself  and  my 


L-R:  Sonia  Michalyshen 
and  Cynthia  Chu  with 
Fr.  Mike  Cox  who 
celebrated  his  birthday 
at  Scarboro's  central 
house  while  on  a short 
leave  from  the  Japan 
mission. 


calling,  equipped  me  with  the 
tools  needed  for  mission  life 
overseas,  and  gave  me  a new 
perspective  of  what  mission 
means  in  today's  world.  The 
community  outreach  gave  me  a 
foretaste  of  the  goodness  in  serv- 
ing others.  The  community- 
building gave  me  the  precious 
gift  of  a basic  Christian  commu- 
nity from  which  I can  draw 
strength  in  the  years  to  come. 

Throughout  the  programme, 
we  were  pampered  with  support 
from  the  Lay  Mission  Office  staff, 
the  Scarboro  priests,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Scarboro  community 
and  personal  spiritual  directors. 
While  the  programme  schedule 
was  quite  packed  at  times,  we 
had  fun  during  our  free  time. 

The  programme  closed  with  a 
beautiful  missioning  ceremony. 
Through  the  liturgical  dancer 
moving  to  the  words  of  "Here  I 
am  Lord,"  God  revealed  three 
things  to  me.  Firstly,  God  has 
been  waiting  patiently  for  me  to 
listen  and  to  respond  to  this  call. 
Secondly,  I am  being  called  to 
assist  God  in  reaching  out  to 
those  living  in  darkness,  and  in 
turning  hearts  of  stone  into 
hearts  of  love.  Thirdly,  my  three- 
year  commitment  is  not  just  to 
Scarboro  Missions  but  also  to 
God.  I treasure  this  precious 
awakening  as  it  will  support  me 
in  my  days  ahead. 

Do  you  hear  God  calling  you, 
too?  Are  you  home?” 


The  following  letter  was  received  by 
Magda  Van  Zyl.  She  and  her  hus- 
band Peter  are  lay  mission  candi- 
dates for  Scarboro  Missions'  Janu- 
ary 2001  programme.  Magda  is  a 
team  member  with  the  L' Arche 
Community  in  Greater  Vancouver. 

//T  ATe  received  the  Prepara- 
V V tion  Programme  pack- 
age today!  How  exciting!  The 
four-month  orientation 
programme  looks  very  good  to 
me  and  I am  looking  forward  to 
this  time  so  very  much.  I feel 
privileged  to  be  able  to  take  part 
in  this  time  of  training  and  for- 
mation and  at  the  same  time  I 
continue  to  feel  humble  and  in 
awe  that  God  called  me  to 
become  part  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. What  a gift!  My  heart  and 
my  head  are  so  full  these  days.  I 
am  living  so  much.  There  are 
feelings  of  excitement  and  grati- 
tude, of  happy  anticipation; 
feelings  of  sadness  in  'letting 
go';  feeling  overwhelmed  by  so 
much  that  has  to  be  done  before 
we  leave;  feeling  frustrated  that 
there  are  not  enough  hours  in  a 
day  to  deal  with  things  and 
work  on  things.  Every  time 
when  I turn  to  God  I am  amazed 
by  God's  love  for  me,  reassuring 
me  and  speaking  to  me  not  to  be 
afraid...  God  is  with  me  and 
everything  is  going  to  work  out 
well." 
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j'a.mil'us 

CROSS  CULTURES 

By  Carolyn  Beukeboom 


One  of  the  hardest  things 
for  me  when  I made  the 
commitment  to  join  Scar- 
boro  Missions  was  the  thought  of 
leaving  my  family  in  Canada.  I 
had  grown  up  in  a very  loving, 
closely  connected  family  in  Lon- 
don, Ontario.  As  the  day  of  my 
departure  for  Bolivia  drew  near, 

I had  to  say  goodbye  to  my  sister 
and  two  brothers  and  their 
spouses,  as  well  as  my  two  nieces 
and  two  nephews  who  were 
quite  young  and  very  unaware 
that  they  would  not  be  seeing 
their  Auntie  for  another  two  and 
a half  years.  Lastly,  I made  the 
difficult  goodbyes  to  my  parents 
who  have  truly  nurtured  my 


Carolyn  Beukeboom  with  her 
parents  just  before  leaving  for 
mission. 


desire  for  mission  and  who  have 
been  a strong  support  along  this 
journey. 

Despite  the  sadness  of  the 
goodbyes  I was  filled  with  an 
excitement  and  contentment  that 
this  was  definitely  the  right  deci- 
sion for  me.  I kept  reminding 
myself  of  the  Scripture  where 
Jesus  says,  "There  is  no  one  who 
has  given  up  home,  brothers  and 
sisters,  mother,  father,  or  chil- 
dren or  lands,  for  my  sake  and 
for  the  Gospel,  who  will  not 
receive  in  this  age  a hundred 
times  as  much..."  (Mark  10:29-30) 

It  is  always  a challenge  to 
leave  what  is  familiar  and  com- 
fortable to  move  into  the 
unknown.  I left  my  family  of 
origin  to  enter  into  a new  family 
with  a new  culture  and  a new 
language.  On  my  arrival  at  the 
airport  in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  I 
was  warmly  greeted  by  Haydee 
and  Felix  who  were  to  be  my 
host  family  while  studying  Span- 
ish at  the  Maryknoll  Institute. 

As  we  drove  the  20  minutes 
across  town  to  my  new  home  I 
found  myself  taking  in  all  the 
sights:  the  beautiful  mountains 
surrounding  this  city  situated  at 
8,500  feet  above  sea  level;  the 
large  white  Christ  statue  up  on 


the  mountain  overlooking  the 
city;  the  streets  made  of  stones; 
the  street  vendors  selling  fruit, 
candy,  and  an  assortment  of 
other  items;  the  houses  hidden 
by  large  gates  and  brick  walls; 
women  using  common  washing 
areas  to  do  laundry;  and  the 
many  dogs  running  loose  on  the 
streets.  They  were  all  sights  that  I 
had  encountered  in  previous 
travels  before  joining  Scarboro 
Missions.  Now  they  would 
become  a part  of  my  life  for  a 
much  longer  period. 

Felix  and  Haydee  live  in  a 
lovely  two-story  home  accompa- 
nied by  their  two  children  Gon- 
zalo  (age  29)  and  Mariana  (age 
16),  Felix's  sister  Lidia,  and  their 
dog  Bonita.  (Most  homes  in 
Cochabamba  have  at  least  one 
dog  if  not  three  or  four).  The 
whole  family  has  been  very  help- 
ful in  making  sure  my  stay  with 
them  is  a pleasant  one. 

They  are  a very  lively  and 
easygoing  family  who  enjoy 
having  fun  and  spending  time 
with  one  another.  Two  other 
members  of  the  household 
include  the  17-year-old  live-in 
housekeeper  who  assists  with  the 
cooking,  cleaning  and  dishwash- 
ing; and  the  woman  who  comes 


'There  is  no  one  who  has  given  up  home, 

BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS,  MOTHER,  FATHER,  OR 
CHILDREN,  OR  LANDS,  FOR  MY  SAKE  AND  FOR  THE 

Gospel,  who  will  not  receive  in  this  age 

A HUNDRED  TIMES  AS  MUCH..."  (Mark  10:29-30) 
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Felix,  his  sister  Lidia, 
and  his  daughter 
Mariana — members  of 
the  family  Scarboro  lay 
missioner  Carolyn 
Beukeboom  is  staying 
with  while  at  language 
study  in  Bolivia. 


to  do  the  laundry  every  Thurs- 
day. 

Having  not  been  accustomed 
to  this  arrangement  in  Canada  I 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  used 
to  at  first.  I could  just  as  easily 
wash  my  own  clothes  and  help 
with  the  household  chores.  How- 
ever, I have  to  continually 
remind  mvself  that  this  is  a much 

j 

needed  job  and  source  of  income 
for  these  people  without  which 
they  could  probably  not  live 
adequately.  Both  women  are 
treated  well.  The  housekeeper  is 
given  time  off  in  the  evenings  to 
attend  night  classes  and  further 
her  education.  This  is  apparently 
a rarity  as  most  live-in  house- 
keepers work  long  hours  from 
early  in  the  morning  till  late  at 
night. 

It  is  during  mealtimes  as  I 
listen  to  the  family  members 
converse  in  Spanish  that  I feel 
like  a foreigner  and  wonder  will  I 
ever  really  acquire  this  language. 
However,  each  day  I am  grasping 
more  words  and  understanding 
more  of  what  the  general  conver- 
sation is  about.  Learning  a new 
language  definitely  brings  one  to 
the  level  of  a child.  I am  constant- 
ly trying  to  listen  to  the  new 
sounds,  repeating  words  as  they 
are  spoken  and  asking,  "How  do 
you  spell  that?"  Everyone  keeps 
telling  me,  "poco  a poco"  (little  by 
little)  I will  learn. 

With  it  there  also  involves 
much  patience,  humility,  and 
most  of  all  a sense  of  humor.  In 
one  conversation  I had  with  the 
family  they  asked  me,  "Te  gusta 
helado?"  (Do  you  like  ice  cream?). 


and  I replied  "Si,  mucho  gusto." 
(Yes.  Pleased  to  meet  you.)  I 
meant  to  say  "Si,  me  gusta 
mucho."  (Yes.  I like  it  very  much.) 
We  all  had  a great  laugh.  It  is 
amazing  how  even  simple 
instructions  to  a new  card  game 
become  a challenge,  yet  a chal- 
lenge that  can  be  overcome  by 
sign  language,  words  and  much 
laughter. 

As  well  as  being  exposed  to 
the  Spanish  language  on  a daily 
basis,  this  immersion  into  a Boli- 
vian family  has  allowed  me  to 
learn  firsthand  about  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  people  of 
Cochabamba  and  Bolivia  in  gen- 
eral; issues  such  as  water  short- 


Bolivian  mother  and  child. 


age,  unemployment,  strikes  and 
protests  involving  complete  shut- 
downs of  cities  or  no  transporta- 
tion within  the  country,  corrup- 
tion within  government  offices, 
and  the  many  robberies  that  take 
place  daily. 

Taking  a drive  to  a peaceful 
area  outside  town,  playing  cards, 
watching  a movie  or  sitting 
down  to  a meal  are  moments  of 
closeness  within  the  family  when 
I realize,  despite  the  language 
barriers,  how  similar  my  new 
Bolivian  family  is  to  my  own 
family  in  Canada.  I feel  privi- 
leged to  walk  with  this  family 
during  my  five-month  stay  here. 

One  day  as  I was  taking  the 
bus  with  Mariana,  I casually 
remarked  to  her  something  about 
"her"  house  and  she  quickly 
replied,  "It  is  not  only  my  house, 
but  your  house,  too."  I knew  then 
that  I am  not  just  an  outsider,  but 
truly  a part  of  my  new  Bolivian 
family.  I am  thankful  to  my  host 
family  who  have  so  graciously 
welcomed  me  and  have  given  me 
a home  away  from  home.” 

After  language  study  in  Bolivia, 
lay  missioner  Carolyn  Beukeboom 
will  join  Scarboro' s mission  team  in 
Ecuador. 
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Scarboro  Missions' 
Golden  Rule  Poster 

" ...as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you."  (Matthew  7:12) 

• This  striking  full  colour  poster  (actual 
size,  22"x29")  depicts  the  Golden  Rule  as 
found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  13 
religions. 

• An  effective  resource  for  facilitating 
interfaith  dialogue,  world  religions  edu- 
cation, Scripture  study,  multifaith 
prayer,  social  justice  and  world  peace 
education  and  advocacy. 

• Cost:  $9.95  each  (plus  applicable  taxes, 
shipping  and  handling).  Bulk  order  pric- 
ing available.  Mastercard  and  VISA 
accepted. 

• Order  from  Broughtons  Religious 
Books  & Gifts,  2105  Danforth  Ave., 
Toronto,  ON,  M4C  1K1; 

Tel:  416-690-4777;  Fax:  416-690-5357; 
Email:  sales@bbroughton.com 


By  Mary  Lou  Howard 


One  year  ago  I came  to  Mawangmiao,  Guiyang,  China,  to  teach 
English  at  the  teachers'  college.  It  has  been  a grace-filled  year, 
not  without  its  challenges,  but  always  with  its  subsequent  trea- 
sures. The  students  are  a joy  to  teach.  They  work  hard  and  are  anx- 
ious to  do  well  and  gain  a certificate;  to  have  a certificate  means 
they  can  get  employment. 

Some  of  them  were  channelled  into  teaching  because  they  did 
not  have  the  marks  for  the  career  of  their  choice.  There  are  also  very 
few  avenues  towards  technical  or  trade  schools  and  the  society 
does  not  value  this  type  of  education  at  present.  Yet  they  tell  me 
they  will  try  and  be  good  teachers  and  help  their  students. 

I believe  them  to  be  earnest  in  that  wish.  For  some  it  is  hard, 
since  teaching  is  not  what  they  wanted.  They  are  stoic  by  nature 
and  used  to  bearing  up  under  difficulty.  In  Mawangmiao,  the 
majority  are  from  the  countryside  and  come  to  school  at  great 
expense  and  sacrifice  of  their  parents. 

During  this  year,  I taught  60  Teacher  College  students  who  have 
a major  in  English  and  must  pass  it  in  order  to  graduate.  Together 
we  explored  health  issues  such  as  AIDS,  smoking  prevention,  and 
dental  care;  we  discussed  poems  and  stories  of  human  interest  from 
around  the  world;  we  talked  about  nature,  love,  values  and  hope. 
We  had  fun  learning  North  American  songs  which  they  really 
enjoy.  And  they  taught  me  a Chinese  traditional  flower  song  which 
they  invited  me  to  sing  with  them  (in  Chinese)  at  the  New  Year 
school  performance. 

In  this  milieu,  they  learned  new  vocabulary,  improved  their 
comprehension  and  speaking  to  prepare  them  for  the  final  year  of 
their  schooling  which  begins  this  fall.  In  addition  to  this,  about  15 
additional  hours  a week  were  given  for  private  tutorials  to  those 
students  in  difficulty  and  those  wanting  more  challenge. 

I also  taught  two  Middle  School  classes  (11-14  years  of  age), 
totalling  120  students,  on  how  to  listen  and  speak  English  better. 
They  live  mostly  in  Guiyang,  are  from  one-  and  two-children  fami- 
lies, enjoy  a different  social  culture  and  have  far  more  sophisticated 
expectations.  Yet  they  are  adolescents  not  sure  of  where  they  are 
going  and  very  impressionable. 

Teaching  this  group  was  a far  greater  challenge  in  that  the  class- 
es are  too  large  and  the  resources  slim.  These  students  are  easily 
distracted  and  have  even  less  grasp  of  English.  However,  we,  too, 
explored  pioneers  in  China  and  Canada,  how  they  lived  and  the 
challenges  they  met.  We  also  sang  songs  and  solved  puzzles  togeth- 
er to  improve  their  English-speaking  and  comprehension. 

I look  forward  to  the  coming  year  teaching  two  third-year  class- 
es in  preparation  for  graduation,  and  continuing  my  Middle  School 
teaching.^ 
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Karen  (far  left)  at  a meeting  of  the  parish  coordination  team 
working  on  preventative  health  care  for  children. 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 


HINA 


Louise  Malnachuk,  a nurse/midwife  and  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner  since  1981,  has  taught  English  at  the  Beijing 
Language  and  Cultural  University  in  China.  Louise  has  also 
worked  in  administration  and  promotion  of  Scarboro 
Missions  here  in  Canada.  Now  back  in  China,  she  is  teaching 
English  at  the  medical  college  in  Guiyang. 

^ As  a Christian  working  in  China  and  trying  to  live 
Gospel  values,  this  is  one  area  where  I feel  I can  make  a 
contribution.  When  asked,  I readily  share  with  the 
students  my  values  and  life  choices,  which  may  be 
contrary  to  what  they  are  hearing,  especially  concerning 
the  drive  to  make  money.  I gently  challenge  some  of  the 
negative  aspects  that  the  new  open  market  economy  is 
introducing.  We  continue  to  learn." 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Sr.  Jean  Perry,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  teaches  English  at  a university  in  Changsha,  China. 

^ As  I begin  my  second  year  in  China  I realize  that. ..the 
difficulties  are  overshadowed  by  our  reason  for  being 
here,  and  that  is,  to  respond  to  the  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  moment  and  to  allow  our  Christian  presence  to 
speak  for  itself... God's  spirit  is  at  work  in  Chinese  hearts 
and  Chinese  society  and  I look  forward  to  the  opportunity 
to  journey  with  them  wherever  the  Spirit  leads." 


Karen  Van  Loon  served  for  four  years  in  Itacoatiara, 
Brazil,  training  and  accompanying  community  lead- 
ers in  preventative  health  care  for  children  and  preg- 
nant women.  As  a result  of  this  experience,  Karen 
felt  called  to  return  to  Canada  to  work  in  Scarboro's 
Justice  and  Peace  Office  at  issues  such  as  interna- 
tional debt  which  have  a direct  link  to  poverty  and  a 
lack  of  health  care  and  education. 

^Our  mission  is  a continuation  of  Christ's  who 
came  that  all  may  have  life  and  have  it  in  abun- 
dance. Health  as  wholeness,  fullness  of  life  for 
all,  depends  upon  political,  economic,  social  and 
environmental  relationships  that  are  just.  This  is 
the  call  which  inspires  me  and  in  which  I have 
been  privileged  to  share  and  grow  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Brazil." 
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"It  is  through  people 
that  we  are  people 

(Tumbuka  saying) 


n 


l 


By  Ray  and  Beverley  Vantomme 


ALAWI 


Among  the  Tumbu- 
ka people  of  north- 
ern Malawi,  the 
concept  of  person  in 
community  is  tremendous- 
ly important.  The  spirit  of 
welcoming  and  hospitality 
is  deep  and  sincere.  When 
we  first  arrived  at  St. 

Peter's  Parish  in  Mzuzu, 
we  were  warmly 
welcomed,  especially  with 
the  traditional  handshake 
and  greeting,  "Monire." 

We  were  made  to  feel 
included.  We  were  told 
that  guests  were  consid- 
ered blessings;  yet  we  felt 
blessed. 

Personal  relationships, 
whether  family,  friends, 
work  colleagues  or  visi- 
tors, are  closely  tied  to 
family  and  cultural  values. 

These  values  play  an 
important  part  in  the  peo- 
ple's faith  and  expressions 
of  love  for  God,  especially 
in  community  worship.  The  jate 
Each  week,  there  is  a 
build-up  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist.  Small 
Christian  communities  within  the 
parish  take  turns  preparing  the 
church,  cleaning,  arranging  flow- 
ers, sweeping  walkways.  The  sev- 
eral choirs  practice  singing,  danc- 
ing, drumming,  sometimes  for 
hours  and  sometimes  in  the  rain 
(if  it  is  to  be  an  outdoor  Mass). 

There  is  an  expectation  of  some- 
thing spiritual  and  communal 
about  to  happen.  Outdoor  Masses 
have  greater  preparation  as  these 
are  usually  special  celebrations 


Fr.  Alex  Chima  leading  the  worshipping  community  in  song  and  dance. 


Vantomme 


such  as  Confirmation,  special 
Feast  days,  or  welcoming  a newly- 
ordained  priest  and  his  parents. 

Bishop  Joseph  Zuza  is  a pas- 
toral bishop.  He  is  usually  the 
celebrant  at  the  outdoor  Masses  at 
the  cathedral  and  is  often  seen 
before  celebrations,  walking 
among  his  people,  being  in  rela- 
tionship with  them,  greeting  and 
welcoming  them. 

The  many  processions  are  long 
and  reflect  the  community.  There 
are  women  waving  beautifully 


painted  gourds;  N'goni  tribesmen 
with  shields  and  spears  honouring 
the  victory  of  the  Cross;  women 
and  men  representing  various 
ministries  in  the  parish:  altar 
boys,  seminarians,  deacons  and 
priests.  Again,  there  is  a feeling  of 
anticipation  of  an  event  of  great 
importance. 

"To  dance  is  to  breathe"  is  often 
heard  said  by  Africans.  They  are 
called  the  "Dancing  Church."  The 
liturgical  expressions  in  the  cele- 
brations of  the  Mass  are  from  their 
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Vantomme 


At  this  outdoor  Mass,  "Mary"  and  the  women  dance  among  the  people, 
accompanied  by  tribal  warriors  (to  the  right). 


lived  experiences  in  village  life. 
They  celebrate  their  sense  of  people, 
of  family,  of  community,  of  belonging, 
of  unity.  There  is  joyful  singing, 
utulating  (a  rhythmic  movement 
of  the  tongue,  creating  musical 
sound),  dancing  and  drumming  in 
praise  and  love  of  God.  There  is 
energy  and  life. 

The  Book  of  the  Gospels  ("Book 
of  the  Living  Water"  as  it  is  called) 
is  often  welcomed  with  a great 
procession.  It  is  placed  in  a large 
clay  pot  (see  photo  below),  covered 
with  a chitenjie  (a  beautiful  tradi- 
tional cloth),  and  a woman  will 
carry  this  pot  on  her  head  proudly 
and  with  great  dignity  up  to  the 
lectern.  There  is  incense  arising 
from  a smaller  clay  pot.  Again, 
there  is  joyful  singing,  dancing 
and  drumming  as  the  people  excit- 


The clay  pot  is  a 'symbol  of  life'  in 
Malawi  culture,  and  is  widely  used. 


edly  anticipate  what  the  Lord  will 
say  to  them  in  the  Word  and 
through  their  pastor. 

A community  in 
relationship 

As  a community  in  relationship, 
they  love  to  communicate.  They 
enjoy  having  their  pastors  preach 
for  a very  long  time.  There  is 
dialogue,  there  is  relationship,  there  is 
connectedness.  Often  when  Bishop 
Zuza  preaches,  he  affirms  family 
and  the  status  of  women,  speaks 
about  social  issues,  self-reliance, 
corruption — issues  which  relate  to 
the  very  core  of  their  lives.  There 
is  storytelling  and  the  sharing  of 
oral  tradition  and  theology.  The 
Prayers  of  the  Faithful  are  sponta- 
neous, arising  out  of  the  daily 
needs  of  the  people  and  revealing 
the  depth  of  their  spirituality. 

The  offertory  procession  is 
splendid.  Fruit,  eggs,  chickens, 
goats,  maize  flour  and  other  gifts 
to  provide  for  their  pastors  during 
the  coming  week,  are  brought  to 
the  altar  along  with  the  bread  and 
wine,  amid  more  rejoicing. 

The  spirit  of  thanksgiving  to  God 
is  humbling  to  witness.  For  a peo- 
ple who  live  in  one  of  the  ten 
poorest  countries  of  the  world, 
where  the  average  life  expectancy 
is  36  years,  Malawians  love  God 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Ray 
Vantomme  with  Bishop  Joseph  Zuza, 
Mzuzu  Diocese,  Malawi. 


and  offer  praise  and  thanksgiving 
for  God's  kindness  and  goodness. 
It  is  a Malawian  custom  to  sound- 
lessly and  gently  clap  their  hands 
in  thanksgiving.  They  do  so  in  the 
liturgy  saying,  "Yes u Khristu " (In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  thank 
God). 

As  parishioners  leave  and  begin 
the  many  kilometres  walk  back  to 
their  homes,  there  is  chatting  and 
visiting  along  the  way.  With  most 
celebrations  lasting  from  two  to 
six  hours,  many  will  not  eat  until 
late  afternoon  when  they  return 
home.  For  some  there  will  be  no 
food  awaiting  them  at  the  end  of 
their  journey. 

Forever  changed 

This  experience  of  "Church,"  of 
humanity,  has  forever  changed  us. 
As  we  re-establish  ourselves  into 
Canadian  Church  and  society,  we 
are  yet  unable  to  articulate  the 
depth  of  what  we  feel.  However, 
this  experience  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  has  entered  our  lives.  This 
community  of  Malawi  people, 
though  materially  poor  and  vul- 
nerable, know  that  'they  are' 
because  they  are  in  relationship 
with  God  and  God's  people.  Yesu 
Khristu.oo 
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THE  COMMUNITY  WILL  RECEIVE,  FROM  THE 
HANDS  OF  THEIR  OWN  EUCHARISTIC  MINISTER, 

this  Body  of  Christ, 

A GIFT  THEY  RECEIVE  ONCE  A YEAR. 


By  Julia  Duarte 

(Translated  from  Spanish 
by  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  SFM) 

Every  year  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day the  same  desire  over- 
comes me:  how  I wish  I 
were  a painter  or  a poet  so  that  I 
could  describe  the  impact  which 
the  Chrism  Mass,  celebrated 
every  year  in  the  cathedral  of 
Riobamba,  has  on  me. 

All  the  pastoral  agents  who 
work  in  the  diocese — priests, 

religious  and  lay  mission- 
ed alike — gather  around 
their  bishop  at  this  Mass. 

It  is  a tradition  which  goes 
back  to  the  former  bishop 
of  Riobamba,  Leonidas 
Proano  (inset,  left).  The 
Mass  is  now  celebrated  by 
Bishop  Victor  Corral,  the 
present  bishop,  with  all  the 
priests  of  the  diocese  concelebrat- 
ing.  It  looks,  in  fact,  no  different 
from  any  other  concelebrated 
Mass.  However,  there  is  a differ- 
ence; the  cathedral  is  filled  with 
Indigenous  people — campesinos 
(from  the  farming  communities) 
who  have  arrived  from  remote 
areas  in  order  to  receive,  from  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  the  sacred 
Eucharist  to  carry  back  to  their 
communities. 

The  Diocese  of  Riobamba  does 
not  have  enough  priests  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  far-flung  com- 
munities which  dot  the  Province 
of  Chimborazo.  For  this  reason, 
there  is  a program  to  train  Llacta 
michi  (Eucharistic  ministers)  who 
come  from  the  Indigenous  com- 
munities. Their  special  formation 
in  the  faith  is  conducted  with  a 
view  to  provide  their  communi- 
ties with  ministers  of  the  Word, 
Eucharistic  ministers,  and  those 


who  minister  to  the  sick. 

On  Holy  Wednesday,  those 
who  have  been  trained  as 
Eucharistic  ministers  gather  for  a 
day-long  retreat  with  the  vicar 
for  Indigenous.  The  purpose  of 
the  retreat  is  to  prepare  for  and 
understand  the  grave  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  carrying  the 
Eucharist  to  their  communities. 

On  entering  the  cathedral  for 
the  Chrism  Mass  one  is  immedi- 
ately struck  by  the  presence  on 
the  altar  of  the  tiny  wooden 
receptacles,  each  one  suitably 
adorned,  in  which  the  Eucharist 
will  be  transported.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Mass,  the  bishop 
calls  by  name  each  Eucharistic 
minister  who  then  approaches 
the  altar  to  receive  the  sacred 
vessels  which  carry  the  just  con- 


secrated Eucharist.  Only  a 
painter  or  poet  can  describe  the 
joy  on  their  faces  together  with 
the  solemnity  and  reverence  with 
which  they  approach  the  bishop. 

The  Mass  concludes  with  a 
procession  headed  by  the  Llacta 
michi,  and  a social  gathering  on 
the  patio  of  the  cathedral,  after 
which  each  one  departs  for  his  or 
her  respective  communities, 
parishes  or  pastoral  work. 

Meanwhile  the  communities 
from  which  the  Llacta  michi  have 
come  are  busy  preparing  for  the 
arrival  of  their  Eucharistic  minis- 
ter. The  main  street  is  cleaned 
spotless.  Archways  constructed 
of  palms  are  strategically  placed 
along  the  route  to  the  church  or 
chapel.  Local  musicians  are 
rehearsing  their  numbers  on  old. 
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Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


L-R:  Bishop  Victor  Corral,  Scarboro 

missioners  Julia  Duarte  and 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel.  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 


beat  up,  but  still  functioning 
instruments.  The  entire  populace 
is  gathered  in  a hushed  expectan- 
cy, awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 
Eucharistic  minister.  In  some 
cases  this  involves  a considerable 
delay  as  the  journey  represents 
many  hours  on  foot  due  to  the 
lack  of  roads. 

Finally,  the  traditional  horn 
along  with  other  musical  instru- 
ments announce  the  minister's 
arrival.  Everyone  joins  in  the 
procession  to  the  church  and 
remains  in  prayer  before  the  altar 
which  contains  the  tabernacle,  the 
home  to  the  Body  of  Christ  for  the 
next  three  days.  During  these 
days  the  community  will  receive, 
from  the  hands  of  their  own 
Eucharistic  minister,  this  Body  of 
Christ,  a gift  they  receive  once  a 
year.  They  are  exhorted  to 
become,  as  a community,  the 
living  reality  of  what  they 
receive. 

These  Llacta  michi  are  both 
men  and  women.  They  are  select- 
ed by  their  communities  for  their 
merits  and  preparation.  They  take 
on  this  grave  responsibility  with 
due  seriousness  for  what  it 
implies.  It  is  a job  not  taken  light- 
ly. And  that  is  as  it  should  be.°° 

Scarboro' s Ecuador  team  is  made 
up  ofFr.  Frank  Hegel  and  lay  mis- 
sioners Eric  Fagace  and  Julia  Duarte. 
Julia  serves  along  with  her  husband 
Tom  Walsh  and  their  children. 

Carolyn  Beukeboom,  who  just 
completed  her  missionary  training, 
will  be  joining  the  team  after  lan- 
guage study  in  Bolivia. 


Ecuador 

An  evening  with 
Victor  Hugo 

By  Eric  Lagace 

One  of  my  best  friends  in  Riobamba  is  Victor  Hugo.  No,  he  is  not  a 
famous  author,  he  did  not  write  Fes  Miserables,  but  he  makes  the 
best  darned  fruit  juices  in  Riobamba,  and  possibly  in  all  of  Ecuador. 
Victor  is  the  owner  of  a small  restaurant  called  Hugo's.  (The  name  is 
very  similar  to  jugos,  the  Spanish  word  for  juices.)  I have  made  it  a 
regular  stop  on  my  way  back  from  work.  There,  I order  a glass  of 
freshly  squeezed  fruit  juice  or  a hot  cup  of  cappuccino. 

Apart  from  the 
great  juices,  it  is  really 
the  conversation  I go 
for.  Sitting  at  the 
counter,  Victor  Hugo 
and  I discuss  history, 
sports,  politics.  We 
talk  about  Ecuador, 

Canada,  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, Asia,  and  all  of  the 
various  problems  con- 
fronting the  world.  We 
analyse,  we  criticize, 
and  we  offer  solutions. 

By  the  end  of  the  night 
we've  re-invented  the 
world  and  solved  all 
of  its  problems. 

At  times,  some  of 
the  other  customers 
join  in  the  fray  and 
heated  arguments 
ensue.  Everyone 

shares  their  opinions;  some  opinions  cause  uproar  while  others  get  a 
general  consensus.  By  the  end  of  the  night  I've  made  a bunch  of  new 
friends  and  I always  go  home  having  learned  something  new. 

Victor  has  given  me  new  insights  on  the  Ecuadorian  culture  and 
the  way  Ecuadorians  think  and  act.  It  has  helped  me  a great  deal  in 
understanding  the  people  and  getting  used  to  the  way  things  work 
around  here.  With  Victor,  I also  share  my  moments  of  joy  and  sad- 
ness, my  frustrations  and  my  hopes.  All  the  while,  Victor  plays  the 
role  of  a good  host,  listening  to  my  stories  and  offering  honest  advice. 

Although  he  may  not  be  a literary  genius  like  his  famous  name- 
sake, Victor  Hugo  of  Riobamba  has  been  a great  friend  and  confidant 
and  has  made  my  stay  in  Riobamba  all  the  more  worthwhile.°° 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Eric  Lagace  (right)  with 
his  friend,  Victor  Hugo.  Ecuador. 
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^Ckaitand 

A new  mission  for  Scarboro 


By  Paddy  and  Georgina  Phalen 

Georgina  and  Paddy  Phalen  were 
active  in  mission  for  four  years  in 
Guyana  before  joining  Scarboro 
Missions.  In  January,  2000,  as  new 
Scarboro  missionaries,  they  began 
mission  in  Pattaya,  Thailand,  in 
partnership  with  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers.  Below  Georgina  writes  of 
their  work  among  the  Thai  people. 

Paddy  has  been  asked  to  £ 

head  the  English  Depart-  g1 

ment  at  the  Redemptorist  § 

vocational  school  for  disabled  -j? 

adults.  I work  there  as  well,  i 

teaching  three  different  classes  § 

every  day,  giving  extra  lessons  to  ® 
the  beginners  after  school  and  § 

have  a night  class  four  nights  a | 
week  for  staff.  Some  days,  there 
really  aren't  enough  hours  in  the 
day.  But  I love  every  minute  of  it. 

The  students  are  so  eager  to  learn 
and  despite  their  disabilities,  feel 
there  is  really  nothing  they  can't 
do.  They  are  a true  inspiration. 

How  can  I complain  about  climb- 
ing 58  stairs,  five  times  a day, 
with  two  good  legs,  while  my 
students  zip  up  and  down  with 
one  leg  and  two  crutches?  They 
laugh  and  say,  "Come  on. 

Teacher.  You  can  do  it!" 

Sometimes  a student  with  one 
arm  offers  to  carry  my  books. 

Our  Divine  Creator  has  ways  of 
keeping  me  thankful,  humble 
and  full  of  energy  to  keep  giving 
to  all  my  students.  They  in  turn 
renew  my  energy  and  have  no 
idea  how  much  they  give  me. 

They  are  always  saying,  "Thank 
you.  Teacher,"  and  they  laugh 
when  I say,  "Thank  you,  stu- 
dents." 


The  floating  market.  Bangkok,  Thailand. 


On  June  21  the  school  cele- 
brates Wai  Kroo  Day  (Thank  You 
Teacher  Day).  In  the  morning  we 
gathered  with  all  the  teachers 
and  about  100  of  the  180 
students.  The  opening  was  very 
moving.  There  were  prayers  and 
chanting  in  Thai,  traditional  Thai 
music  played  on  Thai 
instruments,  and  then  the  presen- 
tation of  beautiful  flower 
arrangements  made  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  talent  is  unbelievable. 

Then  we  had  a special  lunch 
and  a practice  for  the  three-day 
Sports  Day  event.  At  the  Sports 
Day,  both  students  and  teachers 
were  divided  into  four  teams  and 
everyone  had  a task.  I was  a 
cheerleader  and  could  run  about 
with  our  blue  flag  to  the  other 
teams.  The  games  were  wonder- 
ful, the  music  was  loud  and  we 


went  from  8:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 

I never  danced  so  much  in  all  my 
life. 

It's  very  difficult  to  complain 
about  anything  here  when  you 
see  the  accomplishments  of  these 
people.  The  school  is  truly  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  those 
with  disabilities  and  they  realize 
it  and  are  very  thankful. 

In  May  I was  invited  to  visit 
an  island  with  three  other  teach- 
ers. They  speak  a little  English 
and  are  about  30  years  younger 
than  me.  Throughout  the  day  I 
was  helped  up  and  down  stairs, 
on  and  off  the  boat,  offered  seat- 
ing and  refreshments.  Talk  about 
feeling  pampered.  It  was  a won- 
derful relaxing  day  and  they 
shared  their  hopes  and  dreams 
with  me.  It  was  a gift  from  God.°° 
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A life-changing  experience 

A former  Scarboro  lay  missioner  looks  back  on  her  mission  service 

By  Lorraine  Reaume 


Bolivia  has  never  left  me.  It 
seems  the  section  of  my 
brain  devoted  to  sight  has 
been  permanently  modified.  Here 
in  Canada,  I look  at  a traffic  jam 
on  Highway  401  and  think.  How 
would  this  look  to  Carmen  and 
Max  (the  couple  I lived  with  in 
Bolivia)?  What  would  they  make 
of  so  many  people  even  owning 
cars?  And  would  they  be  shocked 
that  many  cars  have  just  one  per- 
son in  them? 

As  I struggle  to  catch  up  on  a 
backlog  of  emails,  I imagine 
Augustina,  in  her  traditional  skirt 
and  bowler  hat,  amused  at  my 
fussing.  Augustina  supported  her 
family  by  washing  clothes.  She 
never  felt  confident  enough  to 
learn  to  read  though  I offered  to 
teach  her. 

When  I feel  frustrated  by  play- 
ing 'voice  mail  tag'  with  someone, 
I suddenly  recall  that  in  Bolivia  I 
somehow  managed  to  function 
and  go  to  meetings  and  encounter 
friends  when  I didn't  even  have  a 
phone. 

For  me,  no  experience  is  ever 
just  as  it  is.  There  is  always  anoth- 
er way  of  viewing  it;  there  is 
always  a radically  different  way 
of  life  with  which  to  compare  it. 
Yes,  of  course,  being  back  in 
North  America  for  seven  years,  I 
am  an  eager  and  anxious  user  of 
email  and  voice  mail,  and  find 
myself  very  time  conscious.  But 
there  is  a 'Bolivia'  side  to  my 
personality  which  laughs  at  me 
and  knows  that  this  is  just  one 
way  of  creating  a world.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  one  world  is  better. 
Indeed  we  can  all  learn  from  each 


For  Lorraine  Reaume  (centre),  her  time  spent  in  Bolivia  as  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner  provided  her  with  a vividly  different  perspective  on  life. 


For  me,  no  experience  is  ever  just  as  it  is. 
There  is  always  a radically  different  way 

OF  LIFE  WITH  WHICH  TO  COMPARE  IT. 


other;  but  it  does  mean  that  I 
always  see  things  from  a vividly 
different  perspective  which  I had 
the  privilege  to  live  out  for  a time. 

People  often  ask  me  if  I think  I 
will  go  back  overseas  someday. 
Toward  the  end  of  my  time  in 
Bolivia,  I felt  strongly  called  to  be 
back  in  North  America.  It  seemed 
that  I had  had  that  experience  for 
a reason  and  the  reason  is  still 
unfolding. 

The  decision  to  go  overseas 
had  not  been  a difficult  one.  The 
desire  had  been  in  me  since  I was 
a child  and  so  it  was  a way  of 


fulfilling  a dream.  It  was  also  a 
way  of  living  out  a faith  commit- 
ment I had  come  to.  I wanted  to 
say  "Yes"  to  God  and  let  go  of 
many  securities.  When  I returned 
to  Canada  I was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  next  call  was  to  serve  by 
helping  to  prepare  and  send  other 
lay  missionaries.  I served  in  Scar- 
boro's  Lay  Mission  Office  for  four 
years.  Though  they  were  not 
always  easy  times,  I feel  a deep 
joy  when  I think  of  some  of  the 
wonderful  people  I have  accom- 
panied in  their  preparation  for 
overseas  mission,  the  gifts  they've 
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Congratulations  and  blessings 

On  Sunday  August  6,  2000,  on  the  779th  anniver- 
sary of  St.  Dominic's  death,  former  Scarboro  lay 
missioner  Lorraine  Reaume  (inset)  made  her  First 
Profession  as  an  Adrian  Dominican  Sister  in  the 
Maria  Chapel  at  the  mother  house  of  the  Dominican 
Sisters  in  Adrian,  Michigan.  Scarboro  priest  Fr.  Ken 
MacAulay  and  lay  missioner  Dean  Riley  were  in 
attendance. 

The  celebration  was  one  of  beauty  and  grace.  The 
sense  of  sacredness  and  liturgy  was  moving.  The  quiet  confidence  and 
dedication  of  the  Sisters  inspired  everyone  present.  Indeed,  this  commu- 
nity of  women  is  a prophetic  voice  within  our  Church.  In  Lorraine  they 
have  received  a great  treasure;  and  in  them,  Lorraine  has  found  a home. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  liturgy  booklet,  Lorraine  chose  the  following 
quote  by  Mother  Benedicta  Bauer,  founder  of  the  Dominican  Order  in 
Racine,  Wisconsin:  "We  go,  we  travel  constantly,  our  life  is  a journey 
and  this  world  a place  of  pilgrimage." 

Scarboro  missioners  join  in  congratulating  Lorraine  on  the  occasion 
of  her  First  Profession  and  wish  her  many  blessings  as  she  begins  her 
new  apostolate  with  the  Chaplaincy  Team  at  the  Adrian  Dominican 
Sisters'  Siena  Heights  University  in  Adrian,  Michigan.°° 

(The  above  was  prepared  by  Dean  Riley.) 


given  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  have  grown. 

That  initial  "Yes"  to  an  inner 
urging  to  go  overseas  led  to 
another  "Yes"  to  take  on  a role  I 
was  not  sure  I wanted.  Still,  I 
trusted  in  the  promptings  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  other  lay  mission- 
ers, and,  in  the  end,  was  glad  to 
have  taken  the  risk.  Then  another 
urging  started.  Really,  it  was 
more  like  a nagging.  I knew  God 
was  asking  something  else  and  I 
wasn't  hearing  it. 

While  I was  still  with  Scarboro 
Missions  I got  a rather  loud  and 
clear  call  that  I needed  to  look  at 
religious  life;  that's  right,  becom- 
ing a nun.  That  was  the  toughest 
"Yes"  of  my  life.  In  some  sense  I 
think  God  has  led  me  to  deeper 
and  deeper  commitment.  I start- 
ed out  excited  by  the  adventure 
of  saying  "Yes"  to  God,  but 
ended  up  having  more  asked  of 
me  than  I thought  possible.  Yet, 
as  I write  this  I am  ten  days  away 
from  making  my  First  Profession 
as  an  Adrian  Dominican  Sister. 


And  I am  happy. 

Over  these  last  three  years  as  I 
have  been  training  to  become  a 
religious,  people  have  comment- 
ed on  my  simple  lifestyle,  on 
how  much  I speak  of  the  poor; 
they  notice  the  different  perspec- 
tive I bring  being  Canadian  and 
having  cross-cultural  experience. 
I am  not  always  aware  of  these 
aspects  of  myself  and  would  not 
really  see  my  lifestyle  as  simple. 
Yet,  obviously,  I have  been  per- 
manently changed  by  my  life 
experiences  in  ways  that  do 
speak  to  others. 

I do  not  know  what  path  my 
life  would  have  taken  had  I not 
joined  Scarboro  Missions  and 
served  both  in  Bolivia  and  Cana- 
da. I do  know  that  I have  no 
regrets  and  am  filled  with  grati- 
tude for  the  many  gifts  of  my 
seven  years  with  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. I have  learned  to  trust  our 
marvelous  God  who  lures  us  to 
new  life  in  mysterious  ways!°° 
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Scarboro  Missions 


...In  Your  Will 

You  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime  I 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

i 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  for  you  with  a | 
large  portion  tax-free.  This  is  a high  ■ 
yield  investment  during  your  life-  | 
time  and  an  investment  in  the  future  I 
of  the  mission  of  the  church. 

(Note:  You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or 
over  to  participate.) 

For  more  information  about  planned  i 
giving,  please  request  the  following:  | 


Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 

Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 


Apt  # 


City/Town 

Province 


Postal  Code 


Your  reference  # 

(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON, 
M1M  1M4.  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815. 
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IN  MEMORY 


Rev. 


S/^ONALD  /l/\ 


acDonald,  sfm 


1932-2000 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Once  again  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries mourn  the  loss 
of  one  of  their  members. 
Fr.  Don  MacDonald  passed  away 
on  Saturday,  May  13,  at 
Aberdeen  Hospital  in  New  Glas- 
gow, Nova  Scotia.  "Fr.  Buddy"  to 
family  and  friends,  "D.F."  (Don- 
ald Francis)  to  his  colleagues  at 
Scarboro  Missions,  Fr.  Don  had 
suffered  a serious  heart  attack 
two  weeks  earlier  at  his  home  in 
Lismore.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
intensive  care  unit,  semi- 
conscious and  dependent  on  life 
support.  For  two  weeks  his 
response  was  minimal  and  his 
struggle  to  live  ended  on  May  13. 

Fr.  Don  was  born  in  Ardness 
where  he  received  his  early  edu- 
cation. He  went  on  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia Teachers'  College  and  St. 
Mary's  University,  and  upon 
graduation  took  a teaching  posi- 


tion in  Halifax.  In  1955  he 
entered  Scarboro  Missions  and 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  George 
Landry  in  December,  1959. 

In  1960  Fr.  Don  was  appointed 
to  Japan.  After  language  studies 
in  Tokyo  he  served  in  parishes  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Nagasaki. 
During  his  career  in  Japan  Fr. 

Don  taught  religious  education  at 
the  Marist  Brothers  School  in 
Kobe  and  at  the  School  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Sisters  in  Tokyo. 

In  Canada  he  was  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  two  Society 
General  Chapters  and  served  as 
chairperson  to  the  1982  General 
Chapter.  From  1990  to  1996  he 
served  as  coordinator  of  our 
central  house  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

Upon  retirement  Fr.  Don 
returned  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
settled  in  Lismore,  not  far  from 


Fr.  Don  MacDonald  outside  Scarboro  Missions  central  house  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


Ardness  where  he  was  born.  A 
proud  Scot,  he  returned  to  the 
Scottish  communities  overlook- 
ing the  Northumberland  Strait, 
not  far  from  Antigonish,  the  seat 
of  the  diocese.  Fr.  Don  continued 
to  serve  the  farmers  and  fisher- 
men of  the  area,  offering  Mass 
and  Sacraments  wherever  he  was 
needed. 

The  tiny  church  of  St.  Mary's 
in  Lismore  was  filled  to  capacity 
with  many  relatives  and  friends 
to  celebrate  the  Mass  of  the  Res- 
urrection. The  church  echoed 
with  the  soft  sounds  of  the  violin 
played  by  Fr.  Don's  brother 
Hugh.  Bagpipes  accompanied  Fr. 
Don  as  he  was  taken  to  his  final 
resting  place  in  the  parish  ceme- 
tery. 

Fr.  Don  is  remembered  by  his 
community  as  a private  man  who 
in  his  own  quiet  way  put  himself 
at  the  service  of  people  and,  in  a 
special  way,  his  own  community. 

A few  months  previous  to  his 
own  death,  Fr.  Don  had  mourned 
the  loss  of  a very  dear  friend,  Fr. 
Don  Boyle.  They  had  studied 
together  in  Tokyo  and  served 
together  in  Japan,  and  had 
remained  close  friends,  always 
spending  time  with  each  other 
when  opportunity  presented 
itself.  As  Fr.  Don  mourned  the 
death  of  his  friend,  so  we  of  the 
Scarboro  community  mourn  the 
loss  of  "D.F." 

We  offer  our  gratitude  to  the 
MacDonald  family  and  promise 
to  remember  them  in  the  Break- 
ing of  the  Bread 
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Signs  of  being  called 
to  overseas  mission 


scarbaD 

missions 


i an  uneasiness  with  the  way 
things  are  in  our  world; 

a desire  to  make  a difference, 
to  bring  about  justice  and  the 
Reign  of  God; 

^ a commitment  to  Christ  as  the 
foundation  for  all  we  do; 

Q / a readiness  to  let  go  of  the 

familiar  in  order  to  serve  God  as 
freely  and  faithfully  wherever 
this  may  lead; 

G / a joyful  spirit  which  accompa- 
nies our  faith  and  embraces  the 
people  among  whom  we  serve; 

C humility  to  acknowledge  our 
limitations,  to  acknowledge  our 
need  for  forgiveness,  and  to  let 
go  of  failures; 

^ a sense  of  humour  which  rejoices 
in  life,  carries  us  through  hard 
times,  and  helps  us  laugh  at  our 
mistakes. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Education 


Above:  Scarboro  lay 
missioner  Julia  Duarte 
(standing)  works  in 
education,  with  women 
and  Indigenous 
peoples.  Ecuador. 
Right:  Fr.  Brian  Swords 
speaks  with  a local 
merchant.  Fr.  Swords  is 
teaching  English  at  a 
medical  school  in  China. 


\Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  programme:  EH  MISSIONARY  PRIESTHOOD  EH  LAITY  In  MISSION 


Province 


Complete  and  mail  coupon  to:  Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135;  Extension  261  /Email:  sfms@web.ca  (priesthood):  or  Extension  265/Email:  lmo@web.ca  (laity) 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  Website:  www.web.net/~sfms 


'Cod  flAS  SENT  ME 

to  bmNq 
qood  NEWS  TO 
tIhe  POOR... 
to  procIasm  t!ie 

YEAR  of  t!tE 
LoRd's  fAVOUR." 

(IsaSaT.  61:1-2) 


CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch 
Superior  General 


Fr.  James  McGuire 
Vicar  General 


Fr.  Raymond  L.  O'Toole 
Assistant  General 


Mission 

IN  THE 

new  millennium 


reetings  to  all  our  friends  as  we  begin  a New  Year,  the  second  of 
the  third  millennium.  With  you  we  rejoice  that  we  are  called  to 
participate  in  the  great  mission  of  Christ,  to  promote  the  Reign  of  God. 

There  has  been  a vast  change  in  our  understanding  of  mission 
since  our  founding  83  years  ago.  Then,  we  had  an  image  of  missionaries 
going  to  distant  lands  to  convert  unbelievers  who  were  apart  from  God. 
Today,  we  see  mission  as  dialogue,  as  witnessing  the  Good  News  in  word 
and  deed,  and  as  being  everywhere,  on  six  continents,  including  North 
America.  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his  encyclical  Redemptoris  Missio  declares 
that  the  Gospel  must  penetrate  all  areas  of  society  and  all  cultures.  The 
Pope  specifically  mentions  the  need  for  Christ's  message  in  our 
mega-cities,  among  youth,  with  migrants  and  refugees,  the  mass  media, 
in  issues  of  justice  and  peace,  and  in  our  care  of  the  environment. 
Moreover,  all  Christians  are  called  to  this  task  of  mission  and  to 
participate  in  the  transformation  of  the  world. 

We  at  Scarboro  share  this  vision  of  mission  for  the  new 
millennium.  We  feel  that  we  are  called  to  live  among  peoples  of  other 
cultures  and  faiths  and,  in  doing  so,  discover  God  already  present  among 
them.  We  go  with  deep  humility  and  respect,  to  seek  and  to  share  a 
Gracious  God,  present  in  all  who  live  lives  of  love,  of  justice  and  peace. 

During  the  past  year,  seven  new  candidates  participated  in  our 
formation  program  and  were  sent  out  as  lay  missionaries.  They  now  serve 
in  Malawi,  Guyana,  Ecuador  and  China.  We  expect  eight  more  men  and 
women  to  join  us  for  training  in  January  2001.  We  invite  others  to  consider 
journeying  with  us  as  a priest  or  lay  missionary. 

At  this  sacred  season  of  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  we  are 
especially  grateful  to  you,  our  partners  in  mission.  You  believe  in  our 
work  and  you  show  it  by  your  generous  and  prayerful  support. 

Please  continue  to  journey  with  us  into  the  new  millennium.^ 

Scatboto  /Kissions  e^/enetnl  (Council 
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In  the  centre  of  this  issue 
is  our  Christmas 
Appeal  Envelope. 
With  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  we  will 
continue  the  vital  work 
of  mission,  giving  wit- 
ness to  the  Gospel  over- 
seas and  in  Canada. 
Thank  you  for  your  con- 
tinued support,  and  have 
a joyous  and  peaceful 
Christmas. 


Calendar  Survey 

"My  response  as  to  whether  the  calendar  is  worth 
continuing  is  Yes.  1 find  it  most  useful. ..And  I love 
the  choice  of  photographs  and  quotations.  For  me  it 
is  very  much  a reminder  each  day  of  the  commit- 
ment to  make  this  a more  just  world  in  every  way." 

Helen  Hughes — Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 


Last  year,  in  our  November  calendar  issue,  we 
asked  if  you  wanted  us  to  continue  publishing 
the  magazine  calendar  even  though  it  no  longer 
qualifies  for  the  postal  subsidy.  Without  the  subsidy, 
postal  costs  are  significantly  higher  for  this  issue. 

Your  response  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of 
the  calendar.  You  told  us  that  it  is  seen  as  a gift  from 
us  to  you,  that  it  is  very  special  to  you,  a favourite 
calendar  you  look  forward  to  each  year.  You  wrote 
that  it  is  useful,  informative  and  inspirational. 

For  many,  it  serves  a specific  need  in  your  parish  or 
other  ministry.  And  finally,  you  told  us  that  the 
calendar  is  a constant  reminder  of  Scarboro 
missionaries  and  the  work  that  we  do. 

So  we  are  glad  to  offer  our  calendar  to  you  again. 
However,  each  year  we  will  review  the  decision  to 
publish  this  issue.  Please  keep  your  feedback  coming 
in  the  "Message"  section  of  the  enclosed  envelope. °o 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Kathy  VanLoon 


The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman  Catholic 
missionary  community  involved  in  mission  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser,  Scarboro's  initial 
purpose  was  to  train  and  send  missionary  priests  to  China. 

Forced  to  leave  China  after  the  Second  World  War,  Scarboro  began 
working  in  the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  seven  issues  each  year.  The  articles 
published  represent  the  opinions  of  the  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  official  position  of  the  Society. 

Please  address  all  inquiries  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4.  Tel:  1-800-260-4815  (for  use  between 
9:00  a.m.  and  4:00  p.m.  EST),  or  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 
Email:  General  enquiries:  sfms@web.ca  OR  sfms@scarboromissions.ca 
Magazine:  sfmmag@web.ca  OR  sfmmag@scarboromissions.ca 
Subscription  enquiries:  mid@web.ca  OR  mid@scarboromissions.ca 
Website:  www.web.net/~sfms 

Subscriptions:  1 year/$8;  2 years/$15;  3 years/$21 
Printed  in  Canada  and  mailed  (Publication  Mail  Registration 
Number  09984)  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 
Return  postage  guaranteed. 

ISSN  0700-6802 

COVER:  Outside  her  humble  home  on  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  Philippines.  Today,  Scarboro  missionary 
Fr.  Pat  Kelly  is  again  in  this  region,  investigating 
possibilities  for  missionary  work. 

Credit:  Michael  Traher,  SFM 


Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuity 


Are  you  over  60  years  of  age? 

Would  you  like  the  assurance  of  receiving 
a guaranteed  income  for  life? 

Would  you  like  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  are  helping  Scarboro  Missions  in  its  work? 


If  you  answered  YES!  to  these  questions,  then  we 
suggest  a Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity: 

A safe  investment... in  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

For  more  information,  please  contact 
Paul  Nazareth,  our  Gift  Planning  Officer,  at: 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Tel:  1-800-260-4815  (9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.) 
or  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  213;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820 
Email:  mid@web.ca 
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Saturday 

6 

• Blessed  Andre  Bessette 
(Canada) 

13 

20 

27 

Friday 

LO 

12 

• St.  Marguerite  Bourgeoys, 
Foundress,  Notre  Dame 
Congregation 

19 

• Theophany  (baptism)  of 
Our  Lord  (Julian  calendar) 

26 

February  01 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28 

Thursday 

4 

• St.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton 

11 

18 

25 

• Conversion  of  St.  Paul 

December  00 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

Wednesday 

m 

10 

17 

24 

31 

Tuesday 

CN 

0 

16 

23 

30 

Monday 

1 

• Mary,  Mother  of  God 

• New  Year's  Day 

• World  Day  of  Peace 

8 

• Baptism  of  Our  Lord 

15 

22 

29 

Sunday 

SCARBORO  ON  VISION  TV 

"The  Global  Villagers": 
Canadians  dedicating  their 
lives  to  partnerships  with  the 
world's  poorest  people. 

Five  half-hour  programs 
airing  on  JAN.  3, 10, 17, 24, 
and  31.  Scarboro  Missions  is 
a featured  participant  on 
this  program.  (Produced  by 
Villagers  Media  Productions) 

7 

• The  Epiphany 

• Nativity  of  Our  Lord 
(Julian  calendar) 

14 

• Circumcision  of  Our  Lord/ 
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“I  caused  the  widow’s  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  I put  on  righteousness, 
and  it  clothed  me;  my  justice  was  like  a robe  and  a turban.”  (job 29:i3-i4> 

PHOTO:  In  Malawi,  Africa,  Scarboro  missionaries  work  with  widows  and  orphans  in  the  area  of  health  care  and  education.  They  are  also 
involved  in  a handicraft  project  with  local  women,  teach  at  a secondary  school  and  provide  nursing  care  at  a small  health  centre. 
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“I  will  give  thanks  to  the  Lord... 

and  will  sing  praise  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  Most  High.”  (Psaim7  i7) 

PHOTO:  Members  of  the  parish  pastored  by  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall  in  Cuba, 

a new  mission  presence  for  Scarboro. 
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“...You  have  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and  the  learned 
and  have  revealed  them  to  little  children.”  (Matthew  I 1 :25) 

PHOTO:  Best  friends.  China.  Scarboro  Missions  was  originally  founded  for  work  in  China  in  1918.  Today,  Scarboro  priest  and  lay  missionaries 
work  as  English  teachers  at  the  high  school  and  university  level,  and  through  their  Christian  presence,  share  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  China. 
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• Hanukkah  (Jewish 
Festival  of  Lights,  8 days) 

17 

• Eid  al  Fitr  (Islamic  festival 
of  the  Breaking  of  the  Fast; 
the  end  of  Ramadhan) 

24 

31 

Sunday 

November 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30 

2 

• 1st  Sunday  of  Advent 
(Cycle  A) 

• Srs.  M.  Clark,  I.  Ford, 

D.  Kazel  and  lay  missioner 
J.  Donovan,  martyred, 

El  Salvador  (1980) 

9 

• 2nd  Sunday  of  Advent 

16 

• 3rd  Sunday  of  Advent 

• 4th  Sunday  of 
• v)  ''  d Advent 

/ , ,)  • Padre 

***  Montesinos' 

Advent  Sermon 
(1511) 

30  ° 

* Feast  of  the 
Holy  Family 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 


Signs  of  being  called 
to  overseas  mission 


an  uneasiness  -with  the  way 
things  are  in  our  world; 


scaiborc 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia 
Africa,  Latin  America 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada 


a desire  to  make  a difference, 
to  bring  about  justice  and  the 
Reign  of  God; 

a commitment  to  Christ  as  the 
foundation  for  all  we  do; 

a readiness  to  let  go  of  the 
familiar  in  order  to  serve  God  as 
freely  and  faithfully  wherever 
this  may  lead; 

a joyful  spirit  which  accompa- 
nies our  faith  and  embraces  the 
people  among  whom  we  serve; 

humility  to  acknowledge  our 
limitations,  to  acknowledge  our 
need  for  forgiveness,  and  to  let 
go  of  failures; 

a sense  of  humour  which  rejoices 
in  life,  carries  us  through  hard 
times,  and  helps  us  laugh  at  our 


Above:  Scarboro  lay 
missioner  Julia  Duarte 
(standing)  works  in 
education,  with  women 
and  Indigenous 
peoples.  Ecuador. 
Right:  Fr.  Brian  Swords 
speaks  with  a local 
merchant.  Fr.  Swords  is 
teaching  English  at  a 
medical  school  in  China. 


mistakes. 


YcS,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  programme:  EH  Missionary  Priesthood  EH  Laity  In  Mission 

1 

1 

II 

1 

Name 

1 

1 

1, 

Address 

City 

Province  Code 

1 

1 

Education 

Age 

1 

1 

Complete  and  mail  coupon  to:  Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135;  Extension  261 /Email:  sfms@web.ca  (priesthood):  or  Extension  265/Email:  lmo@web.ca  (laity) 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  Website:  www.web.net/~sfms 
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